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‘“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent, 


UNDERGROUND. 


BY PAUL HAYNE, 








MAJESTIC dreams of heavenly calms, 
Bright visions of unfading palms, 
Wherewith the brows of saints are crowned. 
Awhile my‘soul resigns them all, 
Content to rest death’s dreamless thrall, 
Safe underground ! 


Rest, rest, oblivious rest I crave, 
Though narrowed to a pine-clad grave, 
With sylvan shadows shimmering round. 
The peace of Heaven, if pure and deep, 
Scarce woes me like earth’s ebon sleep, 
Far underground. 


By infinite weariness possessed, 
Of soul and senses, blood and breast, 
Where can such Gilead balm be found 
As that which breathes from out the sod 
Baptized by rain and dews of God, 
Deep underground ? 


A century’s space I yearn to be 
Untroubled, slumbering tranquilly 
There by the haunted woodlands bound. 
What suns shali set, what planets rise 
O’er pulseless brain and curtained eyes, 
Calm underground! 


A century’s sleep might bring redress 
To these dull wounds of weariness, 
Till the soothed spirit, hale and sound, 
Grew conscious of the sacred trust 
That holds immortal bloom in dust, 
Low underground. 


Yea! conscious grew of rustling wings, 
And keen, mysterious whisperiugs, 

Blown flame-like o’er the burial-mound : 
My soul would greet thy Orient kiss 
Angel of Palingenesis, 

Thrilled underground ! 





THECONVENT OF MOUNT SINAI. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





Mr. Srnat, March, 1877. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

As I am resting here a day or two, to 
study the mountains from which proceeded 
the purest and most enduring moral code, 
my eye falls upon a copy of THe INDE- 
PENDENT of January 18th, which my son 
sent me to Egypt; and I am reminded of 
my promise to send you a few letters from 
the East, if I found something worth com- 
municating. 

Next to Mount Sinai itself, the Convent 
of St. Catherine, at its base, is the most re- 
markable object of this part of the world, 
and has recently arrested the attention of 
scholars by the most important literary dis- 
covery of the age, which is of the greatest 
service in settling the original text of the 
New Testament. If the system of mon- 
asticism commends itself as a_ be- 
nevolent institution anywhere, it is 
dn the Alpine passes of the St. Bernard, 
St. Gotthard, and the Simplon, and in this 
truly ‘‘great and terrible wilderness,” 

shere human enterprise and skill find no 
-aducement and reward, and where Chris- 
tian charity alone can provide the neces. 
sary shelter and comfort to the weary 
traveler. Unlike the monks of Mar Saba, 
those of St. Catherine are not ‘‘too holy to 
exercise hospitality” and to admit ladies. 
It is true they expect a liberal reward for 
their simple refreshments, and, after they 
have been paid in solid gold for cooling 
water, bread, and dates, they still demand, 
before departure, a contribution ‘‘for. the 
poor Arabs” whom they have to support, 
and are gladito receive ‘‘ backsheesh” in 


addition. 
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I could not but smile when I 
read in their record of visitors the high 
commendations of travelers, and then 
good-naturedly added my own acknowl- 
edgment of hospitality, dearly rewarded. 
Nevertheless, in such a place and under 
such circumstances the money is cheerfully 
paid. Itis only once in a man’s life-time 
that you visit Mount Sinai. I was glad to 
find in the book the names of American 
friends—Drs. Strong, Ridgaway, Cham- 
bers, Bartlett, and others. Those of Drs. 
Hitchcock, Park, and Smith, who were 
likewise here seven years ago, I looked for 
in vain. 

The Convent of Mount Sinai is a real 
oasis in the desert, by the traditional sites 
of the Well of Jethro and the Burning 
Bush. Its gardens—about twenty of them, 
in a circumference of five or ten miles— 
produce excellent fruit-trees (apricot, 
peach, fig, pomegranate, olive, pear), 
vines, and vegetables. The building is 
both a monastery and a fort, en- 
compassed by thick and lofty granite 
walls, with some towers. It dates from the 
Emperor Justinian (A, D. 527), the great 
legislator and builder, and was gradually 
enlarged. It includes a church, where 
Greek mass is said four times a day; the 
Chapel of the Burning Bush, where Jeho- 
vah appeared to Moses; a subterranean 
chamber, containing the skulls and bones 
of departed monks; the cells; a reception- 
room, with large divans and a comfortable 
bed; a library; and, strange to say, a little 
mosque, with a minaret, to conciliate the 
good will of the surrounding Arabs. The 
church contains portraits of the Emperor 
Justinian and his wife, Theodora; and 
the relics of St. Catherine, whose body 
was miraculously transported by angels 
from Alexandria to the top. of 
Mount Catherine, the highest of the 
Sinai group of mountains. This legend 
is the Greek pendant to the Latin 
legend of the miraculous transportation of 
the house of the Virgin Mary from Nazareth 
to Loretto, in Italy. The skeptical Protest- 
ant may take comfort from the fact that, in 
rejecting the Eastern miracle he is sup- 
ported by the Latins, and in rejecting the 
Western miracle he is supported by the 
Greeks. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the building, which have been 
often and fully described, especially by 
Burckhardt and Dr. Robinson. 

Since their time the library of the con- 
vent has excited great interest. It is little 
used, but put in better order since Tischen- 
dorf’s last visit, in 1859. It contains about 
2,000 written and printed volumes, mostly 
in the Greek, some in the Arabic language, 
many of them soiled and torn. Those I 
examined are ascetic treatises of Greek 
fathers. The Evangelistary, once in the 
library, is now in thechurch. It is one of 
the most beautiful copies of the Four Gos- 
pels, written in gold uncial letters, in 
double columns, with illuminated pictures 
of the Saviour, the Virgin, and 
the four evangelists. It may be assigned 
to the tenth ortwelfth century. Of modern 
books I saw inthe library a copy of the 
fac-simile edition in 4 vols. of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, presented by the Emperor of 
Russia, Champollion’s Pictorial Egypt 
(probably a gift of the French Govern- 
ment), and a copy of Tischendorf’s edition 
of the Septuagint. A bust of the pres- 
ent Khedive of Egypt and a collection of 
photograph views are also on a table. 








A few years ago this library, contained a 


literary treasure of inestimable value. The 
monks were ignorant/of its very existence. 
It took a German scholar to find it out and 
to give it to the world. .The late Dr. Tis- 
chendorf has told the romantic story of 
his discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, on 
three visits (1844, 1854, and 1859). I heard 
it twice from his own lips. It made him 
the happiest man I knew. He never got 
over the intense satisfaction and. delight of 
the discovery. The Sinai Bible is now in 
possession of the Imperial Library; at St, 
Petersburg. Thus the Russo-Greek Church 
possesses Codex Aleph (Sinaiticus); the 
Roman Church, Codex B (Vaticanus); the 
French Church, Codex C (Ephraemi) ; the An- 
glican Church, Codex A(Alexandrinus, Brit. 
Museum) and Codex D. (Cambridge); while 
Protestant Germany has none of the most 
famous and valuable uncial manuscripts, 
but has done most toward utilizing all of 
them for the cause of biblical learning. 

The monks feel very sore at the loss of 
this their greatest literary treasure. They 
positively assert that it was only loaned to 
Tischendorf, to copy it, in Cairo, and that 
it was stolen from them. They deny that 
the Emperor of Russia ever paid them a 
copper for it. One told me that the Em- 
peror offered to pay; but that they refused 
it, and demanded the manuscript instead, 
though in vain. I distinctly recollect that 
Prof. Tischendorf, as he informed me, rec- 
ommended the Emperor to give the con- 
vent a very large sum for the book; and it 
seems incredible that no reparation should 
have been made for such a loss. 

It is not impossible that. patient research 
in the library might result in some other 
literary discovery, although of far inferior 
importance, It would be worth while for 
a biblical and patristic scholar to spend a 
week or two in the convent for the pur- 
pose. But sad experience has made the 
monks very caytious and suspicious. 

There are at present only thirty monks 
at Mount Sinai. They speak Arabic and 
Greek. One only spoke Italian. He isan 
intelligent and friendly person, who guided 
us round and acted as interpreter with the 
others. He hails from Corinth. The other 
monks make no favorable impression as to 
intelligence or knowledge. Dean Stanley 
censures them for not having converted a 
single Arab or made a single contribution 
to the knowledge of the geography, the 
geology, or the history of a country which 
has been committed to their charge for 
thirteen centuries. I asked a monk why 
they did not, at least, attempt to educate 
and civilize the Arabs, if they dare not 
Christianize them, under the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. He replied: ‘‘ These Arabs are 
camels, who only care for the bread of the 
convent,” Still, we should never ungrate- 
fully forget that the Convent of St. Cath- 
erine has preserved for the Christian world 
the only complete uncial manuscript of 
the Old and New Testaments. 


RUNNING THE RISE. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
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‘‘THERE! Is.the pillow put to suit you? 
Let me draw the shoulder-robe a little closer 
to your chin. Thisis cold for Florida. The 
room is chilly as a capricious heart. Nota 
little blaze?, You never would have a fire, 
you know, Jane. The same old girl to sit 
freezing at forty as at seventeen. It was 
always I who got the old air-tight red hot. 





And do you remember how Madame shook 
me the day I set the music-room on fire? _ 
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‘*Let me take your hair down, while I 
talk, Like to have it brushed as well as 
ever. Don’t you? Yourhair is beautiful as 
ever, Jane. I like it better to be shining 
gray than shining black; but it always 
shines. And how large and still your eyes 
are, looking through it at me while I speak. 


Stiller eyes than mine, dear, in spite of all. 


‘‘ Jane Beranger! When you got my let- 
ter—five years ago last May you got that 


letter—I wonder what you thought? 


“If Lcould have seen your eyes when 
you got it, perhaps—but ab, well, well! 
You were in Constantinople, teaching little 
heathen something. I forget what. What 
was it, Jane?. And I was attending Shake. 
speare Clubs at home., And it’s all just as 
well now, and better too. 

‘Speaking of the Shakespeare Clubs— 
that was principally the matter. - Never join 
a Shakespeare Club, Jane, for any other 
reason than the ice-cream or charades. If 
you want literary companionship, keep 
omey ’ eoeil is 

‘* Now J wanted literary companionship; 

intellectual stimulus; interchange of original 

ideas; spur to dormant energies, mutual 

improvement—all that sort of thing. Sol 

went to the Shakespeare Club; and, asIsay, 

you were in Constantinople. Jane, shut 

your eyes a minute, and see it all again. 

Does it hurt you, dear, to go back into the 

old days? No? Ithought not. It cannot 

hurt you. And it doesn’t hurt me now; so 

don’t mind me. Letus go back. We must 
go straight through it all, if I am to tell my 
story. Back to that bleak, bright, cruel 
winter morning when the news came. I 
cannot see the sun shine on freezing snow 
now—not even now—witbout turning a 
little sick and cbilly suddenly. 

“It was like you to come to me, Jane; 
even then. To the end of my life I shall 
bless you for it. It was like you to look as 
you did. It was like you to speak as you 
did. Often and often, when I am sitting in 
the sunshine, singing to my baby, suddenly 
I seem to hear you.open the door, and come 
up to me, and put your hands out across the 
child’s head, and say: ‘ Delight, there has 
been a dreadful accident upon the Valley 
Road—upon the business train; and Robert 
is dead and Greyson is dying.’ It was like 
you not to make it worse by one unneces- 
sary word. It was like you to forget your- 
self, my poor girl. You’re right, 
Jane. We’ve had enough of this. I’¥egot 
no more to say. 

‘* And it was like you, too, to go to Con- 
stantinople, after little heathen; and like 
me to go to the Shakespeare Club, after 
literary companionship. And so one day 
you got my letter, saying that I was going 
to marry Henry Davenport. I went to the 
Shakespeare Club, as I tell you, for literary 
companionship. Six years were over. 

‘‘Now, six years teaching little heathen 
in Constantinople is not the same thing 
with six years at home, with my Aunt Maria 
and the town library. And then I haven’t 
your eyes, nor your shining hair. Henry 
says my hair is soft and fine; but it does 
not shine. And he says my eyes are never 
still; and I suppose they never are. 

‘*Now, in truth, you see, all the story 
lies in the fact that Henry Davenport 
thoroughly loyed me.. There are all kinds 
of love, you know, Though how should you 
know in Constantinople? Do missionaries 
ever have love-affairs, Jane? There’s the 
first bit of the old mischief I’ve seen in 





your eyes yet. What was he, Jane? A wid- 
ower? And was he very black? All the mis- 
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sionaries I know are so very black. And 
didn't you flirt with him, Jane, one bit? 
Don’t saints with shining hair and peaceful 
eyes ever flirt a little? What! Not a 
widower? ‘A dear friend’? Jane Be- 
ranger! And—you—didn’t— 

“I give it up, Jane. I'll tell my story 
without a spasm of compunction. I'll fling 
my happiness in your dear old aggravating, 


peaceful face, without atwinge, T’ll rub it_ 


up. Tilshineitup. I'll make the most of 
it. Dll wring your prudent heart in the 
clinch of it, hard as my little Del wrung 
the kitty in the washing-machine yesterday. 
‘Dear friend! very dear friend!’ and not 
so very black, and not a widower, and you 
didn’t! Jane, I’m ashamed of you. There! 

“* There are, as I was saying, all sorts of 
love. Now, Henry Davenport is not like 

any other man I ever knew. He doesn’t 
know how to be selfish; he never did. And 
when his great, good heart took in that 
poor little selfish girl, sitting in the corner 
at the Shakespeare Club, in her black dress, 
he just took her in for once and for all; for 
better for worse. It didn’t matter to him 
what he got from her. It was only what he 
gave to her. It didn’t matter whether she 
made him happy, if only he could make 
her less unhappy. He asked nothing from 
her. He gave her all. 

“IT told him I wasn’t fit to make him 
happy, Jane. I was as honest as I could 
be. I told him how I loved Greyson always, 
just the same. We used to talk a great 
deal about Greyson; and he used to sit 
there and comfort me for my poor boy’s 
memory. You're right, Jane. I led him an 
awful life. I don’t know another man who 
would have borne it. Heaven bless him! 

** And so it went on, and went on, for a 
year and a half. And so, because he was so 
patient with me and so gentle; and because 
he always said, ‘I can wait,’ so sadly. ‘ You 
will love me some day, little woman. I 
can wait’; aod because I was so lonely and 
so glad to be cared for and comforted; and 
because I couldn’t get much comfort out of 
Greyson, you will admit, Jane; and partly 
because I was selfish, and mostly because I 
was idle, I told Henry Davenport, at last, 
that I would be his wife. 

“To my dying-day I shall never forget 
his face. We were standing in the parlor, 
by the fireplace, one on each side of the 
happy blaze. The damps were not lighted, 
but the light shot up like an agony or an 
ecstasy when I spoke, and made the little 
space between us glorious; and out of the 
glory he stood and looked at me. To my 
last hour I can never forget the sudden, 
sick sense that came to me that I had done 
a good man a deadly wrong. 

“I didn’t think. I was so tormented and 
buffeted and desperate, I had not thought 
how it could mean so much tohim. But 
when [had said the solemn words, and when 
I saw his look, my heart misgave me and I 
eried out that I was doing wrong; that I 
could never, never make him happy; that, if 
he‘’loved me so, I could not make him 
happy; for that I loved him selfishly and 
smally, and that I could not help it, and 
that I wished we had never gone to the 
Shakespeare Club for literary companion- 
ship; and that it was all too bad, too bad! 

** And then, Jane—well, I’m ashamed to 
tell of it, even now. I wouldn’t have believed 
it of myself. I wouldn’t have my daughter 
do it. But I did. I just ran across the bright 
width of the little quivering fire, and put 
my arms about his neck to kiss him good- 
bye, for I meant it to be good-bye; and he’d 
been very good to me, and I was very lone- 
ly. AndI don’t know how it happened; 
but I didn’t get away again exactly as I 
thought I should. 

‘** Why, child,’ said he, ‘you love me!’ 

**80 I thought about it, and I told him: 
No, I guessed not much. 

‘«* A little, yes,’ said he. 

“**A little bit, perhaps,’ said I. 
Greyson—’ 

‘‘He took my face between his hands 
and turned it toward the light, just as you 
turned my tea rose-bud on its stem, this 
morning, toward the sun. 

‘*** Delight,’ he said, solemnly, ‘if you 
love me enough to be my wife, I am not 
afraid of Greyson.’ 

“So I thought it over once again; and 
when I had thought it over I said: 

‘«*Must I keep it from you when I think 


‘But 
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“God forbid!’ said he. 

*«* And mustI feel asif it werea thing 
to be buried up between us that I loved 
Greyson, and a thing you’re not to know 
or be reminded of ?” 

***God forbid!’ said he, again. 

**‘And when I miss him, for I shall al- 
Ways miss him, Henry; and when I mourn 
a little, for shall always mourn a little; 
and when, though I don’t mean it or want 
it, I see his face, for I shall always see his 
face, must I make believe I don’t, because 
I married you?’ 

‘**God forbid!’ said Henry Davenport, 
once more. ‘Delight, only tell me about 
Greyson, and I am not afraid of him.’ 

** Well, I didn’t seem to have anything to 
tell him about Greyson just then, and so I 
went out, instead, and told Aunt Maria 
what had happened, that very night, as if 
to make it sure; for I’d as lief have been 
married as tell Aunt Maria. One was no 
worse than another. And she said she was 
glad if I'd done moping for Greyson 
Hardy; and, if Mr. Davenport stayed to 
supper, should she put on quince or jam? 

‘‘And so, dear—for I thought the sooner 
it was over the better—in three months I 
married Henry Davenport. And we moved 
to Boston, after his father died, and took a 
pretty house in Roxbury; and he went into 
the shoe-and-leather business, as I wrote 
you, with Mr. Jameson. You remember 
David Jameson? ' 

“*T thought the sooner the better, for I led 
him such a life. Couldn’t help it, Jane. 
Couldn’t. Would do just the same again. 
Yes, I would. He says those three months 
—well, no matter what Henry says about 
those three months. 

‘«There were weeks that I couldn’t bear 
him to touch my hand; and sometimes, 
when he came in, I couldn’t say a word to 
him, from trying not to cry, and crying, 
and then being ashamed of it, and then 
crying and crying again, as if my heart 
would break. And then there would come 
days that I was comforted and happy; and 
I would tell himso. And he would always 
tell me that, if I wished it, I was free to 
go. But I could not wishit. Don’t you 
see, Jane? For, in spite of myself, I was 
as glad to be cared for as athirsty anemone 
is of a gentle shower. 

‘‘I remember one day saying to him, 
laughing and crying together: ‘ Henry, I 
toish you didn’t want me to marry you. I 
should like it so much better to be always 
engaged.’ Girls are such glorious geese, 
Jane. Henry will never forget that. When 
q he wants to be just one shade more aggra- 
vating than usual—and, take him at his 
best, he’s the worst tease on the American 
Continent—then I have to hear it over: 
‘Delight, I wish you didn’t want me to 
marry you. I should like itso much bet- 
ter to be always engaged.’ 

‘*A stronger woman than I wouldn’t 
have done it, Jane, even then. A brave, 
well woman, with something else to do 
(I had nothing else to do, Jane. You'll 
own that. And that’s the trouble with girls), 
would never have drifted on into such a 
wicked thing. 

“Yes, Jane Beranger, I mean exactly 
that, in plain English, out and out. For 
all everything has turned out as it has, and 
for all I’ve been blessed so much above any- 
thing that I ever could deserve, I maintain 
that when I married Henry Davenport I 
did s wicked thing. And, forall, and for 
all, and for all, rather than see my daugh- 
ter live to do that thing, I would wish her 
laid in her little grave, this safe, sweet 
morning, before my eyes. 

‘IT did not marry my husband because I 
loved him. I married him because he 
loved me. And soI wronged myself; and 
so Lwronged him. Andso his great, good, 
patient heart bore with me. Heaven bless 
him! And so at last it all came round. And 
I took off my dear boy’s ring from my 
finger only the night before my wedding- 
day, and I cried over it as if my heart 
would break the whole night long. 

‘Well, Jane, you needn’t look so un- 
happy about it now. I don’t want your 
pity, thank you, now. And I wish that 
blaek missionary were here, to hear my 
story. Yes,I do. I’d make it twice as 
pretty, if he were only here to pay you for 
that look. 


“Jane, it isn’t when people are new te 





of Greyson?’ 


each other that they can guess whether they 





are meant for oneanother. Itis only when 
the soul you love has become an old story 
that you can guess whether it is for youa 
true story. 

‘*Few women, I believe, would have so 
little to discover in a husband as I had to 
discover in mine; and yet, Jane, when I 
had been married three months I was a 
wretched woman. 

“*Tt wasn’t because he neglected me; for 
he could not do that. My husband is not 
so made up. It was not because he was 
cross, We had been married twice that 
time before he ever spoke a quick word to 
me. It was just because I did not love him. 

‘* Loveis a great idealizer, Jane. It lights 
up acharacter, and softens its outlines, and 
sweetens its shadows, and makes it more a 
fancy than a fact. 

‘*Now, make the best you may of it, 
married life is a state where people must 
idealize each other to get along at all. 

‘It is so vividly, continuously, terribly 
real! 

‘*Put yourself where you are morally 
certain to see the worst and weakest side of 
a nature dear to you, and, if you do not take 
with you into that relation a determination 
to believe in its best and strongest—to be- 
lieve through wear and tear, thick and thin, 
good or evil, life and death—a fig for your 
happiness, 

“Marriage brings to the surface of char- 
acter all the smallness, all the selfishness, 
all the roughness, all the meanness there is 
init; and, if people do not hold sweet, serene, 
and steady as the rising sun to faith in each 
other’s largeness, generousness, fineness, 
nobleness—that! for their peace of mind. 

‘*Perhaps a woman feels these things a 
little differently. I don’t know. Marriage 
makes such unmixed prose of aman! His 
wife must make him poetry, if she would 
tolerate him. Don’t arch your beautiful 
eyebrows at me, Jane. The words are 
none too strong. I’m not romantic, you 
know—never was; but that’s the way it 
strikes me. And what should you know 
about it? Death is the falsest and sweet 
est idealizer that we know. Now you see 
I did not love Henry Davenport, and so I 
saw him all the wrong way. 

“If he took a nap after dinner, when I 
wasn’t sleepy, I sat and thought how ugly 
he looked. If he wanted to talk when I 
was sleepy, I thought how inconsiderate 
he was. If he criticised the coffee, I 
wished I hadn’t been married. Henry is 
never cross—he doesn’t know how to be 
cross; never scolds, never sulks. But some- 
times he would speak quickly, being a 
nervous man. Then I thought my heart 
would break. Once I remember he came 
home and found me sitting in a draught, 
with an epidemic influenza; and it was 
when they were bothered about my lungs. 
He came in, and just said: ‘ Delight, how 
could you be so careless? I can’t wnder- 
stand it!’ And I went off up-stairs in the 
cold and cried an hour. 

‘‘T remember coming down that night, 
and finding him sitting alone by the parlor- 
grate. Hehada book in his hand; but he 
was not reading. He had laid his head 
back against the chair and his eyes were 
shut. He looked so tired that a woman 
might have loved him just for sorrow. 

‘‘T went up to him, and just put out my 
hand and touched his forehead. I felt so 
sorry for him and for myself. 

**T said: ‘Poor boy! My poor boy? 

‘Now I had never called him that be- 
fore. It was not he who had been my 
poor boy. And all his face changed, as if 
I had let in sudden light upon it. And he 
turned and caught me in his arms before I 
could think or breathe. 

«But I got down from his lap presently, 
and crept away. For I did not love him. It 
was only sorrow. And he was my hus- 
band, and I thought our hearts wonld 
break. 

* And so it went on, Jane, and went on. 
And how it was I cannot say; and what it 
was I cannot tell you. And the forms my 
misery took it seems a wickedness even to 
remember now. And the most that I can 
say is: My daughter shall never do it—never, 
never, never! 

** Once, I remember, on a rainy evening, 
he came home late. I stood at the window, 
watching him splash through the little pud- 
dies of water on the garden-walk. He had 
on his rubber boots and that old cap, that 
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makes him look so. He stoops, you know, 
and is awkward as he walks. Everything 
had gone wrong that day. The cook was 
sick; the furnace-fire had smoked; I’a had 
to get dinner; I had burned my hands; my 
head ached; andI had come across some 
old letters in trying to fix up my bureau- 
drawers. 

“My husband came up the walk, nod- 
ding to me, through the rain. 

‘‘IT don’t know what it was, or why it 
was, or why it should have come to me 
just then; but I sat and looked at him sud- 
denly, as if I had never seen him before, 
and I thought: ‘I’m tied to you for life!’ 

‘«My husband came in, and took off his 
wet things, then into the parlor, stooping 
over my shoulder, as I sat by the window, 
for the kiss he always sought and I always 
gave when the day’s work was over. I 
gave it partly because it was my duty; and 
partly because Ihad got into the way of 
it—there’s nothing you won’t do, you 
know, if you get into the way of it; and 
sometimes because I felt like it. But at 
that moment I could not kiss him, and I 
drew back. Heturned white—you know 
his way when he is much moved—white to 
the lips. He took his hands from off my 
head, but very gently, Heaven bless him! and 
came and sat down opposite me in the little, 
low, cushioned window-seat. We had such 
pretty cushioned window-seats in our house 
at Roxbury! He sat down, and took my 
hands in both of his, and began to stroke 
them, still very gently, as you would 
stroke an ailing child. Buthis voice, when 
he spoke, was very grave, and in his grave, 
good face I sawa look that I had never 
seen before. 

“«*Delight,’ he said, ‘it has been all too 
bad! We have made a sad mistake.’ 

“ Now, if you will believe it, I didn’t 
quite like that. To be sure, it was just 
what I had been saying myself; but it was 
another thing for himto say it. I lifted 
up my head and asked him what he meant. 

‘¢*T mean,’ said he, still very solemnly, 
‘that you and I should never have married 
one another. It has all been wrong. I 
thought I could make you happy, little 
woman. It wasall my blunder. I am very 
sorry.’ 

‘* Now, still I did not like this—I did not 
like it at all; but I did not know exactly 
what tosay. SoItold him politely that he 
was no more to blame than I; but that 1 
agreed with him that it was all too bad and 
that I ought never to have been his wife. 

“**T think so too,’ said my husband, de- 
cidedly. ‘No woman ought to be the wife 
of a man she does not thoroughly love. It 
is only thorough love, Delight, that can 
make marriage tolerable.’ LY 

“‘Tolerable! Marriagetolerable! I lifted 
my foolish, frightened head a little higher. 

“«Sir,’ said I, ‘if your marriage with 
me is only tolerable—’ 

‘‘My husband seemed to start to speak; 
but controlled himself by a great effort, and 
sat for a moment perfectly still, looking 
gravely at me across our clasped hands. It 
was growing very dark around us; but I 
could tell that he looked at me through the 
dark. 

“I think we may have satin tbat way 
for five minutes. The rain came down on 
the windows hard and fast; and once a dead 
leaf flew against the pane; and once a little 
bird, storm-tossed and weak, brushed 
against the glass and then dropped down. 
I wondered if Henry noticed these little 
things; but I could not tell. I noticed 
everything, as you do at funerals or in 
death-rooms. I thought of the old super- 
stition about the spirits of the dead coming 
back in little birds; and I thought of Grey- 
son. But he seemed a great way off, and 
cold and thin and ghostly; and my hus- 
band sat there so near me, and he had loved 
me so patiently and well, I began to wish 
that I had loved him half as patiently or 
half as well. I began to wish that I had 
loved him as I loved Greyson, once and all 
and only. I had half a thought to tell him 
so; but, whether it was doubt or pride, or 
whether because of what he said about our 
marriage .being tolerable, I did not speak. 
And the little bird fluttered away, chirping 
mournfully; and it grew dark and darker; 
and presently my husband said: 

«Well, Delight, we must make the best 
of it now. If there is to be no happiness 
for you and me, we must make each other 
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ys comfortable as we can.’ We unclasped 
pands at that, and he rose and walked 
sway. He did not kiss me or speak again, 
gnd I sat on in the dark a long time alone. 

“Jt might have been fancy, Jane; but I 
fancied that my husband began to change 
tome from that hour. It was not that he 
neglected me or was unkind; but there 
was a certain difference in him, which I 
felt, aS a Sensitive person feels the oncom- 
ing of a cold storm before the wind has 
swung around or the barometer risen. 

“He was polite to me—oh! very polite. 
He never forgot to open the door for me; or 
to fix the fire for me; or to run up-stairs for 
me, if somebody must run up; or to hand 
me the newspaper first; or to tell me if the 
pudding was to his liking; or to cut the leaves 
of my magazine. He remembered the 
pook that I asked for from the Atheneum; 
he shawled me carefully for a party; he 
buttoned my gloves and boots; he helped 
me, as he used to help me, hold the braids 
up while I did my hair. But by and by I 
noticed that a certain little kiss—a little 
silly kiss—I used to get while the front 
praid went up was wanting; and other 
little silly things that happened when the 
gloves and boots went on were missing too; 
and the book was left upon the table, not 
upon my lap; and the door was opened 
without a smile; and in this way and that, 
by little and little, I begun to understand a 
dreadful thing. 

“T began to understand at last, Jane, 
that my husband’s love for me was wear 
ing out. 

“Now, I had never thought of that. I 
had never thought that such a thing could 
be. I had taken his love, as we take God’s 
sunshine, just as a settled; sure, and com- 
mon thing—so settled and so sure that we 
never think to care about it; so common 
that we cannot prize it till itisgone. I had 
played with it, neglected it, slighted it, 
hidden my selfish face from it; and yet I 
had leaned on it, lived in it, breathed it, and 
now I had lost it. That was the point, 
Jane, where my true misery began. Of 
all the miserable sides to my life, that was, 
of all, the most miserable that I have ever 
known. 

‘* At first it was my pride that was hurt. 
I would have died before my husband 
should have known how I felt. I put on 
my prettiest dresses and my prettiest 

smiles. I made myself as lovely as I knew 
how 

“One time, I remember, I went to five 
parties in a week. I went to everything. 
Iwas in and out, up and down. I read, I 
walked, I drove, Isang. Henry said I was 

ss restless as a northeast wind. 

‘‘He was troubled about it, I could see, 
for I was not very well and I ought not to 
have done so. He asked me once if I 
could not keep more quiet. But his tone 
was so polite that I could have cried for 
grief and shame, and I ran up and paced 
the attic for an hour. Jane, he almost 
killed me with politeness in those days. 

‘‘ Now, this was where things were when 
the Fire came. Yes, of course. To Bos- 
ton people there has never been but one 
fire in the world. I mean the fire of No- 
vember, 1873—November 5th. 

‘* You know the shell of all that happened. 
It’s the kernel I am giving you. It’s the 
things I couldn’t write in letters to Con- 
stantinople. Though, perhaps, if I’d known 
about that black missionary— But I didn’t, 
don’t you see? 

“T was lying on my own bed, up-stairs, 
that evening, wondering why he didn’t 
come home, and where the fire was, for 
the bells had bothered me for an hour past. 
I remember I lay alone a long time, for 
I was not well enough to pace the attic. I 
think I must have been there till nine 
o’clock, wondering and worrying, before 
any message came. 

‘Jane, that was the prettiest room! I 
believe the only thing I have ever stopped 
to missin Florida has been that old bed- 
room of mine in our Roxbury house. It 
was furnished in the carmine shades, and 
there was peach tint on the walls under 
carmine borders, and the open grate, and 
the soft cannel fire. Henry used to say the 
room looked like a great jewel, when he 
came in, cold and wet, on a winter’s night. 
Our house was handsome everywhere; but 
I've never minded the loss of anything nice 
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**I was lying there, wretched enough, 
alone, when Aunt Maria came up, to say 
that my husband would not be at home that 
night. Aunt Maria was making me a visit 
just then. My husband would not be at 
home, she said, till nobody knew just when. 
She was sorry to frighten me, in my state of 
health; but— 

*«* But what?’ I sat up straight in bed 
and tossed the eider-down shoulder-robe 
away like a savage, for I felt choked. 

««« W—well,’ said Aunt Maria, ‘you 
ought to know better than to take on so, 
Delight; and your husband said particu- 
larly that I ought to break it to you gently. 
But you .knowthere ts an awful fire; and 
how can J heip it if his store’s burned 
down, and he’s got to stay out all night to 
keep the bonds in his boots. At least, they 
say all the business men are carrying bonds 
in their boots; and I suppose you won’t be 
beggars. Money’ll come from somewhere. 
It always does come from somewhere, 
though where to mercy out of ashes I 
don’t see, But it’s very unfortunate for 
you, and I think myself Mr. Davenport 
might just run home and see how you are.’ 

‘‘ Jane, fora minute my pretty red room 
whirled round and round before my eyes, 
and seemed to deepen and flash, and then 
break to pieces and roll away in little, 
gorgeous sparkles, as a jewel would if 
struck and broken by a hammer’s blow; 
and for a minute I seemed to see my hus- 
band (but I knew that it was only seeming) 
standing in the shower of fading color, with 
a look he used to wear sometimes, when we 
first were married; and Iseemed to cry out 
to him (but I knew that it was only seem- 
ing): ‘ Only look like that again, and what 
can we care for this?’ And then the look, 
and the color, and the cry died out blackly. 
AndI suppose it was because I was not 
well; for I never fainted before in my life 
or since. 

‘*When I came to myself (for I was ill 
all night) it was Sunday morning, and the 
fire-bells were still ringing. 

‘« Aunt Maria was standing by me, witha 
scared face. I asked her, sharply, if my 
husband had come home. Yes, she said, 
he bad come home. Where was he? I 
must go to him. How was he? Was he 
very tired? Why did he not come to me? 
Was he sick? ‘Aunt Maria! Aunt Maria/ 
Wuat has happened to my husband? This 
minute! Quick! Wat?’ 

“I'd got up by that time and gone to the 
door. Feeble as I was, 1 had got to the 
door, dragging and tripping in the silly 
little eider quilt, as I staggered on. Aunt 
Maria came and planted herself directly in 
my way, with the old look she used to have 
when I started for the preserve-closet and 
she intercepted me. 

‘*** Delight Davenport,’ said she, ‘you 
just turn round and go back to your bed, 
quicker than you got off it!’ 

‘*T hesitated. 

“«*Tf you don’t go this minute, I’ll lock 
you in,’ said Aunt Maria. I knew the look 
and the tone. I went. I didn’t dare to do 
anything else. I went as if I had been 
eight, instead of twenty-eight; and Aunt 
Maria picked up the eider quilt and tucked 
me in. 

“And now,’ said she, ‘since you’ve 
done as you’re bid, and since there’s never 
any cheating you, by fair means or foul, 
that I know of, I may as well out with it 
first as last. Your husband’s store is 
burned to the ground, and that’s the long 
and short of that. And Boston is burning 
up, near asI can make it, and one set of 
folks is as badly off as another. And that’s 
all I know of that. And your husband— 
well, your husband—’ 

“She missed it that time, Jane. 
should have been quicker. She gave me 
too much time. I just gave that eider 
quilt such a jerk that the pretty, soft red 
silk went tearing down the whole length, 
like a beautiful cobweb; and I was out of 
her hands and out of the room before the 
old lady could speak or cry. 

“I don’t clearly remember to this day 
what room he was’ io or howI got there. 
I only know that they had laid him some- 
where; and that I found him; and that when 
I saw the blood I thought he was dead. 

‘The stone had struck him in the face, 
across the forehead, here, before it hit the 
chest. The blood came from the little cut, 
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member he was trying tosave a fireman, and 
how the poor fellow had ventured too long 
and too far; and when the building fell he 
went down with it. Henry says to this day 
he sees in his dreams, sometimes, that man 
throw up his arms above his head and go 
toppling down and crashing in. So he 
sprang to warn him; was a little too late, 
too long, too near. I don’t know exactly 
how it was; but just like him, Jane. Him- 
self the last to think about himself. They 
say a dozen men sprang to warn him back. 
Just like my husband, Heaven bless him! 
‘“‘The stone had struck him in the left 
lung, full. One of those great granite blocks 
that the Devonshire-Street stores were 
built of. Mr. Jameson managed to get to 
him; and they contrived to get him into a 
carriage and so home. They said he spoke 
but once only on the way, and that he said: 
**«Gentlemen, if you can get me into the 
house without awaking my wife—’ 

“ And so Aunt Maria came panting in, at 
last. And there, she says, Isat, and which 
of us was the whiter no tongue could say. 
‘**And his head on your lap, Delight, 
and your arms about him, and you crying, 
crying on his face enough to put out Boston 
fire; and all those men there looking on.’ 
“‘Jane, love comes in such exquisitely 
differing ways to differing souls. Some- 
times it creeps slowly after you, like 
your shadow, always dogging you, never 
ahead of you, never abreast of you, 
only creeping along, a silent, sure, and 
somber thing, that you only turn to 
look at over your shoulder, but never face 
nor understand. I’ve seen people whom 
love dogs just that way through a whole 
life long, but never, never overtakes and 
masters. Do you know, Jane, to me, that 
is the saddest kind of life I know? 

“Now, I believe it might have been like 
that between Henry and me, I might have 
gone on and gone on to my dying-day, 
never knowing what he was to me—calling 
it fondness, friendship, intellectual sympa- 
thy, loneliness, wifely duty—I don’t know 
what not. I might have gone on like that 
until or unless something happened to 
wrench me round and make me look my 
own heart in the face. 

‘« It sometimes needs a sudden, solemn 
light let in upon a lurking love to arrest the 
prisoner by—the light of a great pain, or a 
great peril, or even a great joy. Heaven 
must strike flint against the nature to startle 
it into self-knowledge. And the light that 
I read my love for my own husband by was 
the great and terrible light of Boston Fire. 

‘* All that day and the next night, while 
I bung over him, thinking he would die, 
the smoke of the burning city ascended 
like the smoke of torment. I looked out 
at it, now and then, through the drawn cur- 
tains, in a dim, dazed way, as a heart- 
broken woman does, thinking very little of 
all the misery of all the people; but only of 
her own little, stinging share. It was only 
to me the smoke of my torment ascending 
up forever and ever. 

“For, as I tell you, Jane, by that awful 
light I read my heart, at last. I knew, at 
last, that the love of my dead lover had be- 
come a faint and ghostly thing beside the 
living love of this living man. I knew, at 
last, that 1 cared for life only that it might 
be lived for him, and feared death only lest 
it should part me from him before I had 
had one little chance to win back to me the 
patient heart which I had lost. 

**T stooped over him now and then, when 
he sank or seemed to sink into the dread- 
ful faints; and it comforted me a little— 
when nobody was by—to try to tell him 
how I felt, though he could not hear me, 
just because he could not hear. But all I 
could think to say was: ‘Oh! my dear! my 
dear!” 

“There! I might talk till morning at this 
rate; and Henry will soon come in, and 
wonder that I do not go to meet him. And 
I know that Easter has given the baby the 
sugar-bowl, for she has not cried for twenty 


minutes. Take out your watch and time 
me, Jane. I'll talk ten minutes more, and 
stop. 


‘*Two months to a day from the great 
November fire, on January 5th, we started 
for Florida. We started for Florida sick, 
poor, homesick, and alone; and my baby 
was to come in April. There are few 
places, as you said last night, where you 





but it gave him a dreadful look. You re- 
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ida—the sick people, and the anxious peo- 
ple, and the people worn with watching, 
and the people fighting death. But I do 
not often see in the great hospital of this 
healing state anybody that I feel more 
sorry for than I feel for our two selves, in 
looking back. 

‘*My husband got up from his injury a 
shattered, bankrupt, dying man. If it had 
not been for the hurt, we might have 
pulled through the other; might have set 
our heads to the wind—I in my way and 
he in his—and built our fortunes up again, 
like many another in that sadtime. But 


there was the hurt in the lung and the 
cough. 


‘*He came to me one day and stood be- 
hind my chair, and, without looking or 
seeming to look at me, slowly said: 

“«* Delight, Dr. Bowditch agrees with all 
the rest. He orders me to Florida.’ 
**«Then we will go to Florida, Henry.’ 
‘«¢Tt is thought best, it is, indeed, thought 
necessary, that I should go at once.’ 
“¢«Then,’ said I, ‘we will go at once.’ 
“«« And it may be, Delight, that, even if 
the experiment succeeds, I must be exiled 
there for life.’ ‘ 

“*« Worse things might happen, Henry.’ 
«True. You are right. But we have 
left (since the fire) just five thousand dol- 
lars. Three of that is your own.’ 

‘* «Five thousand dollars will last a long 
time,’ said I. 

«** And then?’ said my husband. 

“«« Pll take care of the ‘then,’ ’ said I. 
cee You a 

‘“My husband came round in front of 
my chair and smiled. Notas he used to 
smile; but in a reticent, perplexing way. 
‘*T felt the blood rush to my face, as if I 
had been agirl, cherishing some romantic 
dream of self-sacrifice for a man whose 
love she had not won. My husband 
looked at me steadily for a moment, and 
then turned away. 

‘IT drew myself up a little, I dare say, 
and gravely said: 

‘«*T mean to say, Henry, that Iam not 
afraid of the future, and that, if my hus- 
band is no longer able to care for me, it is 
my duty to care for him; and that we will 
go to Florida, if you please to trust me so 
far, and—take what comes.’ 

‘‘He gravely thanked me for my cour- 
age and consideration; said that trouble 
was teaching us both many lessons; said 
that he feared for my health, starting on 
this cruel risk just now; thanked me once 
again for my keen sense of duty; told me 
that I encouraged him somewhat; and then 
abruptly left me. 

“And so, in January, with a dreary 
snow-storm darkening down upon us, and 
Aunt Maria in hysterics at the depot, I 
started for Florida, Jane, to fight for my 
husband’s life and love. 

“The first three months I thought he 
would die, in spiteof me. We went to St. 
Augustine, and the salt air hurt him. The 
next three months I thought J should die, 
in spite of both of us. Things went wrong 
with me, and the baby came too soon—born 
the week after we went to Jacksonville— 
a little, miserable, ailing, heart-broken 
thing.. And she cried! Oh! how that 
childdid cry! Ithink the nights I lay there 
in our boarding-house at Jacksonville, too 
weak to lift my arms, and watched her 
father walk the room with her—she was a 
heavy baby, and it made him cough—I 
think those nights were the deadliest, dark- 
est hour before the dawn. But there 
never was & minute, Jane, that I gave up 
fighting for my husband’s life and love. 

‘‘ Nothing was said between ts all this 
while of either life or love. For one thing, 
we had too much else to do, perhaps. 
Sometimes he sat and watched me with 
that singularly reticent smile, and some- 
times it would seem as if he had words to 
say that he never said; but he never spoke 
of love, and what could a woman do? 
Though my heart had broken, I could not 
court my husband. 

‘«Tt ended in our sending for Aunt Maria, 
after all. It ended in Aunt Maria—and the 
oranges. 

‘‘ Henry came in one day, when I was get- 
ting better, and said, in a careless way—in 
that way of his he has when he has thought 
a great deal about a thing and wants you to 
think he hasn’t—that he had just heard of 





see sorrier sights than in traveling to Flor- 


afine chance to buy an orange-grove up 
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the St. John’s River; and that, if he werea 
well man, he’d half a notion he should like 
the business and could make it pay. 

** You know how a thing strikesa woman 
sometimes, Jane, like chain-lightning. All 
in aminute that struck me. I asked my 
husband for the advertisement of the place; 
and I took it away into the bedroom and 
shut myself up alone with it and the baby, 
and thought it all over, and thought it all 
through, and came back, and didn’t say any- 
thing about itthen. But after supper I told 
him that I thought we had better take the 

orange-grove and settle on the river. 

*** And who did you say would farm it?’ 
asked Henry, laughing. ‘The baby?’ 

***Sirl’ said I, laughing too, but fight- 
ing, as hard as a woman could fight who 
had been kept awake by her baby for six 
nights running, to keep back the tears. 
‘Mr. Davenport, J will farm the orange- 
grove!’ : 

“It’s amazing, Jane, the crazy things 
people will push through to success when 
they’re hard pressed. It is petrifying what 
you can do when you are fighting both for 
life and love. 

‘Ridiculous as it looked at first, we did 
it. We took our five thousand, what there 
was left of it, and bought the place. And 
then we sent for Aunt Maria, and then we 
went to work, and here we are. 

“I always thought I had a genius for 
farming (my mother was just so before me), 
and I took to it quicker than Henry did. 
And when he was too feeble to work or 
think I worked and thought for two; and 
when he was strong enough to be about we 
worked together, in the blessed, golden, heal- 
ing weather. And Aunt Maria kept things 
straight about the house and child, when I 
was called away—for it would sometimes 
happen that I-would be called to Jackson- 
ville or elsewhere—oftener then than now, 
when Henry is a little stronger and is so 
happy to think that he can go himself. 

‘‘And, if Aunt Maria hadn’t died, and 
left us her little moneys, poor old lady! 
we should have got along; only, I dare say, 
with more worry for the future, which 
is something, for the Lord has been partial 
to our oranges, Jane, from first to last, 
and you want so little in Florida and last 
year’s fashions are just as good. 

**But no, I wont! You don’t care a fig 
for the oranges or any of that. What you 
want to know is, how people make it up 
when they come to Florida to fight for life 
and love, and when she will not court her 
husband, though her heart should break. 


‘Jane, dear, it was after we had been in 
this place a year. The holidays were coming 
on. Thecrop wasin. The splendid fruit 
lay in piles, like solid gold, waiting to be 
boxed. Ihad been downto the little wharf, 
too see about the packing; and because I 
felt tired, and somehow saddened and dis- 
heartened, although the crop was in, I stole 
away alone into the edge of the forest, 
beyond our place—just over there where 
you see the tall live oak standing out of the 
soft blue line that the great Florida wilder- 
ness makes against the sky. 

“Thad thrown myself down full length 
into the scrub, and flung my arms above my 
head to think. Ihad not had much time 
to think since we had been in Florida. But 
now, because the crop was in, and because 
all went well with us, and because the holi- 
days were coming on, and because it would 
have been so natural to be happy in the 
holidays, I threw my arms out, as people 
throw them out in drowning, just to 
think. 

‘* Jane, now you’ve seen the Florida wil- 
derness, you know what the thing is like. 
Look at it from out this window! See? 
The cruel, infinite thing! J was in the Flor- 
ida wilderness. Lying there in the scrub, 
that day, this was all that I could think. 
A lonely, comfortless woman, who had 
thrown away the love of the dead, who had 
thrown away the love of the living, who 
had breathed a year of the happy Florida 
weather into her hungry heart so near 
him, Jane—so near, yet as far from him as 
if the world-wide width were sprung be- 
tween us. I tell you, a solitary, an ex- 
hausted woman; but she would not court 
her husband, if she died. 

‘* He must have been a little anxious about 
me, I suppose, for I had been ailing and 
miserable despite myself; and, while I lay 
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scrub, he came quietly up and sat down 
beside me. 

‘«*« We shall get the last of the crop off 
‘by the next boat, I think, after all, De- 
light,’ he began, in his ordinary way. But, 
suddenly seeing my face, he turned. 

“Crying? Delight! Why, Delight!’ 

*‘T wound my arms about the scrub sav- 
agely. Icould have choked to death rather 
than that he should have seen mecry. I 
besought him to leave me and go home. I 
besought him not to speak to me or touch 
me. But it was too late. It was so long 
since I had cried and the dreadful sobs 
tore out. 

“** Why, Delight!’ he repeated. ‘Why, 
Delight! And could seem to say that one 
word only at first, over and again. ‘ Why, 
Delight, come here!’ 

‘Come there! I would have gone into 
the St. John’s River first, and so I told him. 
‘Come there, sir, indeed! What do you 
think a woman’s made of? Oh! go into 
the house and talk with Aunt Maria about 
your orange crop, and leave me and my 
wilderness to myself, sir! 

**«The matter? You don’t know what’s 
the matter? Afterall I’ve done for you, 
you wish you could have made me happy? 
I don’t want your gratitude, I thank you, 
sir. So long since I’ve kissed you or let 
you think—and you didn’t know? You 
might bave known. Anybody but a man 
would know. WasIso easy to win, Henry 
Davenport, when you were my lover, that 
you think I’ll come courting you now you 
are my husband? 

***V’d rather court a lover than a hus- 
band, any time. 


““*Come there? Come there? I tell 
you No! 

***You didn’t know? Didn’t under- 
stand? 


*** And, if I did fling your love away, you 
didn’t suppose I wanted it back again soon 
as it was gone? And you didn’t know I 
loved you, loved you, loved you all this 
while? 

‘««Then all I have to say, Henry Daven- 
port, is: I thank Heaven I wasn’t born a 
stupid man! 

*** And you may go down to the wharf 
and count your oranges. Yes, you may. 
And you might have loved me all this 
while—a little. Yes, you might, sir. I'd 
never have treated you so,if I'd been a 
stupid, heartless man. 
**«*Come there, sir, indeed! 
in the Florida wilderness. 
inch.’ 


Not if I die 
Not a living 


‘Well, Jane, I stopped at last, breath- 
less, hot, and haughty, all tears and tem- 
per—stopped and looked at him across the 
little bush that had swept between us. His 
face was very pale; but it shone like the 
shining holiday weather. And suddenly a 
thought struck me, and things took on a 
new color, and my heart beat for the 
minute with a hope as wild and deep and 
as rich as the splendid Florida sky. 

‘* My husband gently put aside the little 
bush and said—but did not ask me to come 
‘there,’ just then: 

“Delight, I did not know. Upon my 
life, I did not guess. Perhaps I have been 
wrong. I meant to do the best thing. I 
thought if you thought I had grown weary 
of you—women are like other people, after 
all, even my little wife, Delight—I thought 
if you thought I did not leve you—per- 
haps— But [ could not tell—’ 

‘©WHat, sir?’ 

‘**T did not mean to do wrong, I repeat,’ 
said my husband; but he grew paler and 
paler as he spoke. ‘Perhaps it was not 
fair. But I was tortured and perplexed. 
Delight, I love you, love you, have always 
loved you. There has never been a min- 
ute— Delight, if you won’t come here, look 
here!’ 

‘* Well, and so, you see, the little bush 
was pushed away, and—no, I didn’t ‘go’ 
there, Jarre, not even then; but I was taken 
‘there ’ forever. 

**So we walked out of the Florida wil- 
derness; and out into the deep-hearted, 
throbbing weather; and out upon the little 
wharf, tosee the oranges. But we could not 
talk of oranges; and it was twilight when 
we got into the house, and the perfect pur- 
ple Florida night was settling softly down 
upon the world. 





there, face down, among the wretched 


own room. Easter had gone to get supper, 
and the room was still. My husband came 
up, when I had been tbere for a little in the 
dark. And when he saw me kiss the child, 
he kissed her too; and when he saw that I 
got upon my knees, he kneeled down too; 
and above the baby’s face we clasped our 
hands and prayed.” 

‘«Easter! Mr. Davenport come in? 

“Oh, Henry! Are you there? Down 
directly. I’ve been trying to find out from 
Jane what the fashions were in Constanti- 
nople.” 





THE TELL-TALE WATER. 


BY ALEXANDER MACAULAY. 





As he stooped to dip from the crystal spring 
(Which like a mirror shone beneath their 
gaze) 
Some water for the fair one lingering 
So closely at his side, to his amaze, 
He saw a look reflected from her face 
Which he had thought would never find a place 


Within its lineaments: a look of love 
So deep, so earnest, so unmistakable 
In all its bearings ; so ineffably above 
All other looks that ever from her fell, 
He dropped the half-raised goblet in the stream, 
A moment standing as in blissful dream. 


Then, turning, held her close till he had won 
From her coy lips their own most sweet con- 
fession 
How long the course of her true love did run 
Ere tell-tale water caught her fond ex- 
pression, 
And gave her, half reluctant, to a lover 
Who ne’er before her preference could dis- 
cover. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





THE ISCARIOT OF SCIENCE. 





BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM F, WARREN, LL.D. 





Poor, poor Galileo! 

To him the lapse of ages brings no kindly 
oblivion. Upon his crime time only pours 
an ever fiercer light. Since his first im- 
mortal treason to truth and to the liberty 
of science more than two and a half cen- 
turies have rolled away; since his second, 
two hundred and forty-seven years have 
passed into history; and yet, only last fall, 
the secret archives of the Vatican yield 
up documents which cause the tale of ever- 
lasting ignominy to be retold in every civ- 
ilized land. 

The original records of the trial of Gali- 
leo have had a singular and interesting his- 
tory. Down to the opening of the present 
century they were safely guarded in the 
archives of the Inquisition. The French 
then carried them away to Paris; where 
Napoleon I ordered them to be published. 
The order, however, for some reason, was 
never carried out. For years the Popes 
sought to recover the documents; but could 
not until 1846, when Louis Philippe trans- 
ferred them to the hands of Pius the Ninth, 
who in 1848 deposited them in the secret 
archives of the Vatican. A solemn prom- 
ise having been given to the French Gov- 
ernment that the documents should be pub- 
lished if returned, the work was intrusted 
to Monsignor Marini-Marino, who in 1850 
brought out an edition, with such suppres- 
sions and interpretations as rendered the 
book almost worthless for historical pur- 
poses. In 1867 a more honest investigator, 
M. de l’Epinois, gained access to the orig- 
inal papers; and, though a good Roman 
Catholic, published additional pieces, upon 
which, until this year, all the latest repre- 
sentations of the trial were based. Last 
fall Professor Domenico Berti, of the 
Royal University at Rome, under the title 
‘© Il Processo Originale di Galileo Galilei,” 
for the first time presented to the 
world the full original text and a careful 
Italian translation of all the documents in 
the collection. An abler editor or one 
more interested in doing justice to the 
memory of Galileo could hardly have been 
found. He has been studying the docu- 
ments ever since 1870, and his studies, in 
connection with the four hundredth cele- 
bration of the birth of Copernicus, have 
given him a distinguished reputation. 

In his ‘‘ Warfare of Science,” President 
A. D. White attempts to bring down the 
literature of this trial to March, 1876, the 
date of his preface; but already a supple- 
mentary page could hardly contain the titles 
of the new studies which the student will 





‘The baby was asleep up-stdirs, in our 


find it profitable’ to read. The following, 
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in addition to ‘ Il Processo Originale,” are 
the more important: DomENIco Bert, 
** Copernico ele Vicende del Systema Copernj. 
cano in Itaia. Roma, 1876.” Kart yoy 
GEBLER, “‘ Galileo Galilei un die rimische 
Curie, Nach authentischen Quellen. Stuttgart, 
1876.” A. Mu&zibres [del’ Académie Fran. 
gaise], “‘ Le Procés de Galilée. Revue des deug 
Mondes, Oct. 1st, 1876.” E. ZELLER, “ Dep 
Process Galileo’s, Deutsche Rundschau, Nor, 
1876.” 

A generation ago Sir David Brewster 
largely blinded the English world to the 
ugly record by exciting its sympathy. He 
published. a work on ‘‘The Martyrs of 
Science,” placing Galileo at the head of hig 
list. In France and Germany Pontecoy. 
lant and others have given wide currency 
to the same usurped title. 

‘*Martyr” forsooth! What constitutes q 
martyr? In the only days when men knew 
what that word means it took two things 
to make a martyr: first, a bold profession 
of personal conviction; second, a sealing 
of this profession with one’s own blood, 
Galileo met with neither condition. He 
denied his faith with oaths, lived to the 
good old age of seventy-eight, and quietly 
died in his bed. He was not even a con. 
fessor. He was simply a conspicuous 
apostate; and, in the name of Science and of 
her true martyrs, let us make a distinction 
between a glorious martyrdom and a cow. 
ardly, ignominious apostasy. 

I speak not asa Christian believer, stil] 
lessas a churchman. I have no sympathy 
whatever either with the Church which 
could produce and retain in ber commun. 
ion such a son or, having produced him, 
could apply such measures of intellectual 
coercion. But, even were I a Roman Cath- 
olic, I could never forgive this traitor to 
truth the injury which his cowardice en- 
abled a petty faction of bigots to inflict 
upon my Church. I should never be able 
to forget that, by the showing of Brewster 
himself, the Church had for nearly a cen- 
tury before Galileo’s time not only toler 
ated, but even favored the Copernican sys- 
tem, and that, ‘‘if Galileo had avowed his 
sentiments and appealed to the past con- 
duct of the Church itself, to the acknowl- 
edged opinions of its dignitaries, and even 
to the acts of its pontiffs, he would at once 
have confounded his accusers and escaped 
from their toils.” Ishould never be able 
to forget that by his pusillanimous failure 
to do this ‘‘ he riveted,” as Brewster adds, 
‘‘for another century the almost broken 
chains of spiritual despotism.” 

Neither do I speak asa moralist. I care 
not to recall the fact that this unmartyred 
martyr was a seducer; that, after living 
with one victim until she was mother of 
three children, which he could not disown, 
he coolly put her away, and, the more sure- 
ly to be rid of her, married her to some 
lord’s lackey; that years before his illegiti- 
mate daughters had reached the required age 
he placed them in a convent, leaving their 
education and support to the very Church 
whose moral teaching he had trodden un- 
der foot; that he took pay for casting horo- 
scopes, in whose value his admirers say he 
had no faith; that he ascribed productions 
of his own pen to parties who never wrote 
them; that he published his ‘‘ Dialogues” 
as a defense of the old cosmology, and pre- 
faced them with such consummate hypocrisy 
that one of his most ardent admirers cries 
out, with disgust: ‘‘ Galileo lies. . . . He 
lies. One covers the face at such unworthy 
weaknesses.”* Let all these things pass, a8 
having nothing to do with his merits as 8 
scientist, and there still remains the ques 
tion : Shall the wrong-doing of the Roman 
Inquisition cause the scientific world to 
stultify itself by canonizing the man who 
in every critical moment of his life be 
trayed the cause of science and of free 
thought more conspicuously and fatally 
than any other man in all history? 

In the name of science, in the name of the 
cause of emancipation from dogmas of 
men’s making, I protest against it. The 
fashion of glorifying as a hero this self- 
perjured ally of Roman Catholic inquisitors 
is certainly to pass away. It is already 
passing. Professor Zeller concedes that it 
was only ‘“‘a half-way martyrdom” of % 
“half-way” man. M. Méziéres finds even 
the fair-minded Berti claiming more against 


*Philarate Chasles, “ Galilée Galilet, a vie, son pro 
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the Church than his own documents will well 
warrant. And, now that pseudo-Protestant 
and pseudo-scientific jealousy of Rome has 
no more to gain by dark insinuations of tor- 
tures never inflicted; now that, with full 
historic data, the whole question can be 
studied by every man, the verdict of all 
sober, self-respecting scientists is sure to 
take on @ character more nearly answering 
to the facts. 

And what now are the facts? 
these: 

On the 26th of February, 1616—almost a 
full century after Martin Luther had braved 
and broken the power of the Roman hier- 
archy over Europe; eight years after our 


Briefly 


* puritan forefathers had renounced home 


» 


and kindred and country, to secure in Hol- 
land freedom of conscience—Galileo was 
summoned to utter a deathless word for 
freedom of thought and of scientific in- 
vestigation. He failed either, with Luther, 
to defy and smite down the enslavers of the 
human spirit, or, with the Pilgrim Fathers, 
to protest against them even unto voluntary 
exile. He not only did not speak the word 
which at that moment the cause of free 
science most exigently needed to have 
spoken; he even pledged himself never to 
speak it. It was the hour fora martyr; but 
no martyr was there. Galileo kept his sal- 
ary, but missed a crown. 

Such a ‘‘world-historic” hour comes to 
few men in acentury; to far fewer comes 
itmore than once. To Galileo a second 
probation was vouchsafed. Seventeen 
years later he stood before the same tribun- 
al, charged with the violation of his former 
pledges and with the reassertion of his 
heresy. Doés he rally? Does he, with the 
great-souled Cranmer, blush at the recol- 
lection of former weakness, and hasten to 
thrust into the fire ‘‘ this unworthy hand,” 
which signed away his manhood? Oh! no, 
The coward of seventeen years ago is a 
coward still. He has nothing to offer but 
first subterfuge, then whimpering, then 
lies and false oaths of abjuration. The 
latest writers, after carefully studying the 
original documents, now fully brought to 
light, directly accuse him of “bad faith” 
in his defense, of ‘‘ altering the truth,” and 
of trying to ‘‘hoodwink his judges.” In 
one of his examinations (April 30th, 1633) 
he pretended that, without intending it, he 
had presented with too great force the ar- 
guments in favor of the Copernican sys- 
tem, all the time with the intention of refut- 
ing tt. In another examination (June 21st) 
he voluntarily swore to this monstrous 
falsehood: that ‘‘ever since the decree of 
the Congregation of the Index, in 1616, 
he had always held and still held 
for most true and indubitable the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe.” This awful un- 
truth he reiterated in his abjuration, on 
his knees before the inquisitors-general, in 
this solemn manner: ‘‘ Having before my 
eyes the Most Holy Gospels and laying on 
them my own hands, I swear that I have 
always believed, believe now, and, with 
God’s help, will in future believe all which 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
doth hold, preach, and teach.” In the 
same solemn oath he styles the Copernican 
doctrine ‘‘ false ” and a “heresy.” He also 
says: ‘Il abjure with a sincere heart and 
unfeigned faith, I curse and detest the said 
errors and heresies. . . . And I 
swear that for the future I will neither say 
nor assert, in speaking or writing, such 
things as may bring upon me similar sus- 
picion.” He will even prevent any other 
Copernican from enlightening the world, 
for he says: “If I know of any heretic, or 
one suspected of heresy, I will denownce 
him to this Holy Office, or to the Inquisitor 
and Ordinary of the place in which I may 
be. . So help me God and the Holy 
Gospels, which I touch with my own 
hands. I, Galileo Galilei aforesaid, have 
abjured, sworn, and promised, and hold 
myself bound as above; and, in token of 
the truth, with my own hand I have sub- 
scribed the present schedule of abjuration 
and have recited it word for word.” 

Eight years more pass away. The old 
man is still the same. Francesco Rinucci- 
ni has expressed doubts of the Ptolemaic 
system. Galileo addresses him a letter, 
March 16th, 1641—less than ten months be- 
fore he breathes his last. He says: “Inno 
case is the Copernican system to be adopt- 
ed. It is,indubitably false. We Catholics, 
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above all, ought everywhere to repel it. 
. . « The conjectures upon which Co- 
pernicus and his partisans have pretended 
to establish their idea fall before the well- 
founded argument of the Divine Omnip- 
otence. This being able to effect in ways 
manifold and even infinite that which 
according to our opinions and experiences 
can be done in but one way, we have no 
right to inquire what is, or may be, or 
might be the action of God’s hand.” Most 
of his biographers charitably draw the 
veil over this last recorded word of Galileo 
touching the great controversy of his age. 
But there it stands. Is it irony, or a piece 
of gratuitous poltroonery? Chasles says: 
**It is neither the one nor the other. It is 
both. It is a last trait of character.” 

Poor Galileo! How little can be said in 
extenuation of his life-long betrayal of a 
most sacred interest of humanity! Peter 
thrice denied his faith, but only in one brief 
night of horror. One look brought bitter 
tears of penitence and steeled him for a 
hero’s life and martyr’s death. Even Judas 
Iscariot had moral rebound enough left in 
his nature to return the accursed silver and 
go and hang himself. In Galileo’s con- 
science there was no such resilience. The 
story of his rising from his abjuration with 
the muttered words ‘‘H pur se muove”—“ It 
does move, nevertheless’—is rejected as 
utterly untrue by all his biographers, friend- 
ly or hostile. Through all the weeks of his 
trial he nowhere blurts out even a transient 
testimony to the truth; through all the later 
years he nowhere curses his cowardice and 
retrieves his fall. His sun goes down in 
unalleviated darkness. 

Pitiable immortal! I loved thee well. 
Few pilgrims ever visited with so tender 
and reverent a tread thy storied watch- 
tower on the hill, the hall of thy humil- 
iation at Rome, the tomb of thy glory in 
Santa Croce. Would God I could love thee 
still. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





PIUS IX AND THE JUBILEE. 


BY MRS. E. D. R. BIANCIARDI. 








TuE Episcopal Jubilee at Rome, which 
has attracted such crowds of pilgrims and 
such an amount of treasure, naturally 
awakens special interest in all belonging to 
the extraordinary pontificate which in 
human probability must soon close. Pius 
[X, in spite of his wonderful resistance to 
the ordinary infirmities of age, shows signs 
of increasing feebleness that are interpret- 
ed by those about him as serious, and the 
preparations he is making for the election 
of his successor manifest that he himself 
is not blind to their import. He no longer 
takes his accustomed walk in the gardens 
of the Vatican, but is carried in a litter. 
Every now and then comes a vague report 
of his alarming illness; of what nature or 
extent, of course, the public are not per- 
mitted to know. But then, again, his voice 
rings out clear and incisive as ever, in his 
impassioned denunciations of the ‘‘ enemies 
of the Church,” and his face lights up as 
he welcomes the deputations which flock to 
receive his blessing. No doubt his regular 
life and simple, almost austere habits have 
much to do with prolonging his existence. 
He appears to be the victim of no disease, 
and it seems not unlikely that he may pass 
tranquilly away, without suffering, or be 
found some morning to have crossed in sleep 
the boundary between this world and the 
next. 

At this moment, when Rome is over- 
flowing with crowds of the curious and de- 
vout, and when everything has been done 
to render the spectacle imposing, and to 
make, as it were, a last appeal by all the 
means at command in behalf of the Papacy, 
it may be well for those who stay at home 
to take a brief retrospect of the reign of 
Pius LX and the influence it has exerted 
upon society and politics. Even Protestant 
travelers are too apt to be blinded by the 

charm of the Pope’s personal presence, by 
the venerable dignity of the “ wonderful 
old man,” and the suavity of his speech, 
even to ‘‘heretics”; and they come away 
from an audience with a far less unfavor- 
able impression of the whole Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical system than they had 
previously entertained, from having been 
received with such benignity by its head. 





Only Italians fully know what deep hatred 


of progress, what bitterness of disappoint- 
ed ambition that benignity conceals. Only 
a nation patient and forbearing as the 
Italians are would endure silently such 
attempts at interference with the political 
liberties of the people and such insults to 
a beloved sovereign. 

A history of the life and times of Pius 
IX, if it is ever adequately written, will be 
an epitome of European history for that 
period. A reign which has included and 
influenced so many other reigns; which 
has witnessed the rise and downfall of so 
many dynasties, and, above all, the marvel- 
ous disorgimento of Italy; which, from dic- 
tating the policy of the nations, has come 
to be shorn of all temporal sovereignty, 
even at home, and yet would have pre- 
served intact its religious prestige but for 
its own follies—such a reign presents a 
theme for the historian which has never 
been surpassed in interest or variety. 

Anything like even a general outline of 
the life of Pius IX is impossible within 
the limits of this article. We can only 
touch on some characteristics which give 
the key to his conduct in certain crises and 
help to explain the apparent contradiction 
between the earlier and later portions of 
his reign. 

Asa youth, Giovanni Maria Mastai-Fer- 
retti was of a retired and meditative turn. 
He had no avowed vocation for the Church, 
and, on leaving college, became a member of 
the body-guard of the Pope—the guardia 
nobile. While serving in this capacity he 
was stricken with epilepsy, which was then 
considered an incurable disease. The Pope, 
Pius VII, hearing of his affliction and 
despondency, sent for him to a personal 
interview, and asked him if he had ever 
thought of an ecclesiastical life. Mastai 
replied that his malady would be an im- 
pediment to that career no less than to the 
one which he had chosen. The Pope, how- 
ever, exhorted him to hope and pray for 
recovery and foretold his cure. His health, 
in fact, did improve, to whatever cause 
may be ascribed the change, and a pro- 
found religious impression was made upon 
his mind. He did not delay entering into 
orders, and ever retained the highest ven- 
eration for Pius VII, out of affectionate 
regard to whose memory, it is said, he 
adopted that name when he was called to 
the papal throne. Once a priest, he en- 
tered heartily and sincerely into the duties 
of his office and soon became prominent 
asa preacher. He accompanied Monsignor 
Muzi, apostolical vicar, to Chili; and now 
in his old age he delights to recount the ad- 
ventures of his voyage and of his residence. 
there, which, however, was but short, 
owing to disagreement between the Chilian 
government and the vicar. As Archbishop 
of Spoleto and Bishop of Imola his ad- 
ministration was wise and humane, and at 
the time of his promotion to be a cardinal, 
in 1840, he was regarded, and with reason, 
as one of the most enlightened and virtuous 
of the Italian clergy. He was full of zeal 
in all charitable undertakings, both public 
and private. Living afar from the atmos- 
phere of the Papal Court, he seems not to 
have interested himself in the intrigues 
and cabals which were going on there 
during the last days of Gregory XVI. 

Such was the man who was summoned 
from this peaceful and useful life to take 
part in the election of successor to the un- 
lamented Gregory XVI. If ambition had 
been in his heart, it had not manifested 
itself otherwise than in good works, and in 
the conclave the Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti 
was regarded as ‘‘a good and zealous 
churchman, of amiable and accommodat- 
ing disposition; not given to quarreling 
with superiors or colleagues, but totally 
immersed in the care of souls.” The con- 
clave was a stormy one. France and Aus- 
tria caused the rejection of several candi- 
dates. The qualities of moderation in 
politics and exclusive devotion to the 
Church, rather than any partisanship, 
seemed to be necessary in the candidate 
who should unite the suffrages of the Col- 
lege without danger of the ‘‘ exclusion” 
being pronounced by foreign powers; and 
thus it came to pass that Cardinal Mastai- 
Ferretti, as much to his own surprise as to 

that of the public, found himself elected. 
There are three ‘‘scrutators” appointed by 
the conclave; the duty of the first two being 








of it, and pass it on to the third, who reads 
aloud the name written thereon. It so 
happened that the Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti 
was third scrutator in the conclave of 1846; 
and at the scrutiny of June 16th, at evening, 
as he read again and again his own name, 
till it became evident that he had received 
the requisite two-thirds of the votes, he 
grew pale, his voice trembled, and, at 
length, overcome by emotion, he sank 
fainting into a chair, exclaiming: “ Gentle- 
men, what have you done?” When the 
cardinal sub-deacon, whose duty it is to 
ask the new Pope if he accepts his election, 
approached him with the usual inquiry, he 
was at first unable to answer. Recovering 
his calmness, he presently replied: ‘‘ Since 
it has pleased God to call the humblest of 
his children to the highest dignity on earth, 
accustomed as the servant of Jesus Christ 
to forego my own will, I obey the will of 
God, trusting that he may give me strength 
to sustain so great a burden.” 
Early on the morning of June 17th the 
breaking down of the walled-up door an- 
nounced to the people that the Sacred Col- 
lege had been successful in coming to an 
agreement. Great was the rejoicing that 
this result had been reached so speedily, as 
Rome was in a most agitated state and a 
long delay on the part of the conclave had 
been feared. But when the name of the 
Pope-elect was announced a stupor of aston- 
ishment fell upon the crowd, and at his ap- 
pearance on the balcony of the Quirinal he 
was at first received in silence; which soon, 
however, was exchanged for the usual noisy 
demonstrations of joy, as the people had 
time to learn something of the antecedents 
and political sympathies of their new sov- 
ereign. The report that Austria had op- 
posed his election also added to his popular- 
ity among the Italians. And the act of am- 
nesty which speedily followed his accession, 
and was known to have been insisted upon 
by him, in opposition to the advice of a ma 
jority of his counselors, carried the enthu- 
siasm to the highest pitch. Onlya few days 
after he became Pope he was seen, accom- 
panied only by two of his clergy, going on 
foot to attend mass at a neighboring church 
—a sight which had not greeted the eyes of 
the Romans for many a day. The amnesty 
and the favorable opinions which Pius IX 
entertained concerning railways gave occa- 
sion to the following anagram, which was 
scattered all over Rome at this time: 

“ A Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti, Anagram. 

Grati nomi, amnistia e ferrata via.” 

Never did a Pope commence his reign 
‘with more flattering prospects nor, we 
must believe, with sincerer intentions. But, 
as to the exigencies of the times, never was 
a ruler more incapable of dealing with the 
circumstances in which he was placed. The 
good and gentle Bishop of Imola became, 
by a not infrequent process with shallow 
intellects, in a short space of time the un- 
relenting and disappointed tyrant. The 
measure of the man was not great enough 
for his position. Wishing to soothe the 
agitation of the people, because he was in- 
capable to direct its course, and finding his 
efforts powerless; believing that only by 
certain prescribed methods could the 
Church’s safety be insured; thoroughly an 
ecclesiastic, and unable to view the dffairs 
of state from any other standpoint, the 
speedy downfall of the hopes which Italy 
and the world had conceived at his acces- 
sion was natural and necessary. He was, 
as the historian Farini well says, ‘“‘not only 
a pious man, but a mystic. He referred 
everything to God, and venerated his own 
person as that of the vicegerent of God. 
He believed it to be his duty to guard the 
temporal sovereignty of the Church, be- 
cause he considered that indispensable to 
the preservation of the true faith.” He en- 
tertained the hope of satisfying the people 
as to political liberty by moderate meas- 
ures, of reconciling them with their rulers, 
and of reconciling both rulers and people 
with the Papacy; and he expected, as re- 
sults, a papal rule, modified by a league of 
the Italian states; internal peace and har- 
mony, civil prosperity, and religious splen- 
dor.” Such were the views with which he 
commenced his reign; and after the firs” 
few months of popularity his disenchant- 
ment was proportionate to his exaggerated 
anticipations. 

He was astonished at the conclusions 
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clemency, and no less at the disappoint- 
ment and disaffection which met him when 
his real character and sentiments became 
known. ‘‘If they will not have me Pius, 
they shall have me Sixtus!” he exclaimed. 
No thought of political liberty had been in 
his mind from the beginning, nor any con- 
ception even of an increase of religious 
toleration. He had not been intending to 
deceive; he had ouly endeavored to admin- 
ister redress in certain special cases, to 
make certain acts of humility and charity, 
and he beheld himself put forward as the 
herald of a new régimein Church and state. 
No wonder that a mind of such caliber as 
his shrank back from the uncongenial en- 
terprise. His encyclical of the 29th of 
April, 1848, crushed the last hope in the 
minds of the liberal party. Yet he was 
himself utterly surprised at the effect it 
produced, so utterly incapable was he of 
comprehending the situation. He had, he 
declared in it, never entertained the idea of 
doing more than to reform by degrees the 
internal administration. As for war with 
Austria, or any foreign country, it did not 
become the head of the Church to 
sanction it. Rome from that day knew 
no peace. The events which are too 
well known to need recapitulation, and 
which ended in the flight of the Pontiff to 
Gatta, speedily followed, and Pius IX, be- 
side himself with indignation and honestly 
believing that a great and cruel wrong had 
been done to him, and to the Church in his 
person, cries out ‘‘ Has Heaven no thun- 
derbolts left?” and throws himself upon the 
protection of a foreign power. 

The dream of the Italian people was 
over; yet, with characteristic reverence for 
constituted ecclesiastical authority, while 
claiming their right as a nation to pre- 
serve their liberties by committing them 
to the care of a temporal prince, 
Pius IX might to-day be enjoying the 
homage of all Roman Catholics in Italy 
and in the world, had not his ambition, dis- 
appointed in one direction, turned with 
added persistency to another channel, and 
insisted on forcing the Church’s belief of 
dogmas which, to say the least, savor more 
of the dark ages than of the Nineteenth 
Century. Yet here again it is rather the 
intellect than the conscience which is to 
blame. Probably there does not exist a 
more sincere believer in the infallibility of 
the Pope than Pius IX himself. His mind, 
restless in its activity, yet unable to issue 
from a narrow circle, continually dwells on 
his own wrongs, and those which he be- 
lieves the Church to have suffered in him.. 
Hence come those allocutions, full of the 
bitterest accusations against the govern- 
ment of Victor Emanuel, in the deliv- 
ery of which the years seem to drop 
away from him, and his voice grows 
clear and his eye bright as he re- 
counts the persecutions of the ‘‘ prisoner 
of the Vatican.” ‘‘ Never,’ he is fond of 
asserting—‘‘never can the head of the 
Church consent to regard himself otherwise 
than either as a sovereigo or a captive in 
Rome.” Ue utterly refuses to recognize 
the government or to admit the king or 
royal family to an audience. All who are 
friendly to the government have long since 
been included in a general excommunica- 
tion, and those who frequent the Quirinal 
are not welcomed at the Vatican. It is 
said even that the Pope refused to admin- 
ister the sacrament to the Empress Eugenie, 
during her late visit to Rome, because she 
had accepted the hospitalities of the king, 
with whom she is connected by marriage. 

The attitude of the Italian Government 
continues to be most dignified and long- 
suffering. In response to the denunciations 
of the Pontiff, the ministry either keep 
silence or declare their confidence in the 
sentiment of unity which pervades the Ital- 
ian people, and forbid all manifestations of 
hostility to those journals which espouse 
the Papal cause. Liberty of speech is no- 
where greater than in Italy, and the Pope, 
who has most abused the privilege, is al- 
lowed to exercise it to the top of his bent. 
Apparently, his animosity will cease only 
with his life} 

Such is the man to whom, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his consecration as a bishop, 
homage and tribute is being offered from 
all the lands of the earth. The occasion, 
so far as it regards the person of the Pon- 
tiff, is one to awaken the sympathy and 
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veneration of all, without respect to their 
religious affiliations; yet itis well to remem- 
ber, in such moments of enthusiasm, the 
real tendency of the influences which the 
Jubilee will exert. It is well to remember 
that the Papal Government, by whomsoever 
administered, must be, if only for self- 
preservation, opposed to all freedom of 
thought, both in politics and religion. It 
will be well for American Roman Catholics, 
who love the institutions of their country, 
to study anew the history of Italy for the 
past thirty years, and see for what delays, 
for what sacrifices of life the Papacy is 
responsible. What Romanism is on its 
own soil, that it will be, so far as circum- 
stances will allow, wherever it is allowed to 
work: that is to say, an influence to check 
and to destroy all that our ancestors have 
labored to establish. There is a glamour 
over many Protestant minds, who at a dis- 
tance from Rome dwell in imagination on 
that which is tender and beautiful in the 
ceremonials of the Romish Church, which 
a nearer acquaintance would speedily cause 
to vanish, even as it was with Luther, who 
from afar saluted Rome as the Holy City 
and found it the Mother of Iniquities. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, May, 1877. 





LETTER FROM BREWSTERVILLE. 


BEWILDERMENTS OF THE ELDBR OVER THE 
CHANGES IN AFFAIRS.—GREAT EXCITEMENT 
OF THE BREWSTERVILLE PEOPLE ABOUT THE 
SELIGMAN-SARATOGA AFFAIR, 





To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—The world moves—as it always 
has done, for that matter. But it seems 
just now to be in a condition of rapid tran- 
sit, and we are making history very fast 
indeed. Momentous events are piled up 
before our eyes with a suddenness that 
prevents us from making the solemn re- 
flections upon them which their importance 
entitles them to, And yet, when we come 
to compare the events of to-day with the 
salient faets of history, the world does not 
seem to have moved so much, after all, dur- 
ing the past eighteen hundred years or so. 
Are we not still lingering on the verge of 
the Middle Ages? Are we so very sure 
that King John and Isaac of York are not 
our contemporaries? Are we so well per- 
suaded that anything has happened down 
South since Abraham Lincoln was elected 
the first time? I become doubtful as to 
what my own position in the world is; and 
reading the morning paper, with its tele- 
graphic summaries of what has happened 
during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
has a very bewildering effect upon me. 

I have not yet become accustomed to 
hearing that fugitive slave, Fred Douglass, 
called United States marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That isa fact that isa 
good deal stranger than fiction. No ro- 
mancer would ever have had the audacity 
to invent anything so unlikely to become 
true; and yet I find that the fugitive slave, 
who once lectured in this very town of 
Brewsterville, and could not find a place 
where he could procure a dinner, on the 
sole ground of his being a ‘‘nigger,” has 
now been on a visit in Maryland to his 
former owner, and improved the oocasion 
by giving some excellent advice to the 
emancipated slaves in his native place. It 
appears that he told the colored people, 
according to the report of his speech, 
copied into the Brewsterville Palladium, 
that ‘‘if they wanted to elevate themselves 
they must get money and keep it. One 
trouble with them is that they always want 
to be going somewhere, and do not stay in 
one place or at one time long enough to 
accumulate. A poor people are always a 
despised people. To be respected, they 
must get money and property. Without 
money there is no leisure; without leisure 
no thought; without thought no progress. 
They should cultivate their brains more 
and their lungs less. They should not de 
pend upon Weing helped; but should do for 
themselves. He was tired of Ethiopia 
holding out her hands. They should not 
depend upon the Lord for everything. 
The Lord is good and kind, but is of the 
most use to those who do for themselves. 
No man has aright to live unless he lives 
honestly; and no man lives honestly who 


lives upon another.” 
Much of this is good, sound advice for 


white men, as well as for Ethiopians, who 
have not yet passed through the bleaching 





process; but in the same number of the Pal- 
ladium in which I found this speech of 
U. S. Marshal Douglass, addressed to the 
emancipated slaves of Maryland, I read a 
bewildering account of a wealthy Jew 
banker of New York, named Seligman, 
being denied admittance to the Grand Union 
Hotel, of Saratoga, on the sole ground of his 
being a Jew. ‘‘To be respected,” says Mar- 
shal Douglass, ‘‘you must get money and 
property.” But here comes up to Saratoga 
a great, wealthy banker, with his family, 
asking for the best rooms in the Grand 
Union Hotel, and is denied entrance because 
he is a Jew. What worse than this ever 
happened in those scarecrows of civil so- 
ciety which we call ‘the Middle Ages”? 
Antonio spat upon the Jewish gaberdine of 
the opulent Shylock, whose ducats could 
neither buy respect, nor exemption from the 
necessity of wearing a yellow hat, to prevent 
his being mistaken for a Christian. So Mr. 
Seligman, the wealthy banker of New York, 
is unable to obtain entrance to the Grand 
Union Hotel in Saratoga, because the other 
wealthy people who resort to that mag- 
nificent pleasure-house are too refined 
in their tastes to sit at the same table 
and lounge on the same piazzas_ in 
company with the Jews, There must be 
a line drawn somewhere; and the proprie- 
tor of the Grand Union heroically draws it. 
at Jew bankers, with their pockets full of 
greenbacks. Queen Victoria may entrust 
the management of her empire to the hands 
of a Jew; and she may show her freedom 
from the prejudices of race by bestowing a 
baronetcy upon a Jew stock dealer, in the 
person of a Rothschild; but here, in Sara- 
toga, is an American hotel-keeper who can 
afford to put on lofty airs and exclude Jew 
bankers and their families from the refined 
influences of his lofty and elegantly fur- 
nished parlors. 

It would be grossly unjust to character- 
ize such exclusiveness as narrow-minded 
and bigoted, for it is the very reverse. Im- 
politic and unprofitable it may be; but it is 
altogether toplofty and generous, and ex- 
hibits a feeling of independence and a 
grand indifference to financial results that is 
without a parallel—in hotel management, at 
least. There are some things, it is well for 
the world to know, that cannot be bought 
by wealthy bankers in this country. There 
is another most remarkable point about 
this Grand Union Hotel affair which will 
strike most people, who do not know Sara- 
toga from actual experience, with surprise; 
and that is, that among the objections 
urged to wealthy Jews is their ostentatious 
display of diamonds and other jewelry in 
the morning and their obtrusive style of 
dress at alltimes. These things, it would 
appear, are especially distasteful to the re- 
fined and opulent guests who find a home 
to their liking at the Grand Union. 

You would hardly expect that the affair 
of Banker Seligman and the Grand Union 
of Saratoga would create any excitement 
in Brewsterville. But it really has caused a 
great commotion here, and the proprietor 
of our famous summer hotel, which, I 
have been requested to mention, is now 
open for the season and prepared to re- 
ceive guests on accommodating terms, has 
been waited upon by a deputation, to know 
what his views were on the subject of Jew 
visitors; for the people of Brewsterville do 
not mean to lag behind the rest of the 
world. They have resolved to keep up 
abreast with the thought of the time, as an 
eloquent young lawyer remarked at a pub- 
lic meeting last night; and they appointed 
a committee to confer with Colonel Scudder, 
the proprietor of the Weeweeder House, 
the hotel in question, to know what course 
of conduct he would pursue in case the 
great banker, Seligman, should apply to 
him for rooms for his family for the season. 

Colonel Scudder was very prompt in his 
reply to this interrogation. He thought it 
might be better to wait until the eminent 
banker should apply in person; but, lest the 
action of the proprietor of the Grand Union 
in Saratoga should render him fearful of 
being refused admission to any other first- 
class hotel, perhaps it would be as well to 
say at once that no narrow considerations 
of race, religion, or politics should ever be 
permitted to exclude any man from the 
hospitalities of the Weeweeder House who 
had the means to pay for his accommoda- 
tions. For his part, Colonel Scudder was 
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prepared to forget and forgive, and, while 
he had so many vacant rooms in his houge 
he would be.quite willing to welcome even 
a repentant rebel officer, if it were Jeff 
Davis himself. He was proud to say he 
had never cherished any narrow sectiona) 
prejudices, and, if he could forgive g 
Southerner, why should he hesitate at g 
Jew, whose offense was committed near 
two thousand years ago? Besides, if he 
should refuse to extend the hospitalities of 
the Weeweeder House to a Jew banker, it 
would only be sending a customer to that 
wretched house, the Brewsterville Hotel, 
which he would not be guilty of doing for 
any considerations whatever. 

Perhaps .it is hardly necessary that | 
should say that Colonel Scudder’s reply to 
the deputation that waited upon him was 
altogether satisfactory; and, to convince 
him of it, they resolved unanimously to 
accept a polite request from him to take 
‘a little something,” before leaving his 
‘‘hospitable and well-furnished mansion.” 

In relation to Saratoga, I must say that 
Ihave no prejudice against it myself; but 
I once attended a temperance convention 
there, and my impressions of the place were 
not altogether favorable. There is a good 
deal of drinking going on there besides the 
quafiing of spring-water, and I should rec- 
ommend any one who desires quiet, refined 
society, good air, and a most charming 
country retreat in hot weather to come to 
Brewsterville, instead of going to Saratoga, 
As to Jews, I should be glad to see some of 
them here, and I can promise them the 
best seats for hearing in our church. No- 
body here will be offended by any display 
they make of diamonds, rubies, or pearls, 

lam, as ever, your friend, 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass, 


Diblical Research, 


THERE are many words in the New Testa’ 
ment whose meanings can be ascertained only 
from Hellenistic Greek. The significations at- 
tached to them in the authorized version or by 
modern commentators go back, for the most 
part, to Chrysostom, Theophylactus, and other 
similar writers, who sought for their explana- 
tion in Attic Greek. The Vulgate not infre- 
quently applies the right rendering where the 
ordinary translation is incorrect. Thus the 
famous devoidarpovéorepor of St. Paul’s speech 








(Acts xvii, 22) is rendered ‘‘superstitiores,” . 


which is shown to be correct by the use of the 
word in Philo and later Hellenistic writers. In 
these it uniformly has a bad sense—not a good 
or neutral one, as in classical Greek. In Justin 
Martyr (and later) daodaiuwy has become 
synonymous with ‘“‘pagan.’? Another word 
which may be noticed is yesporovéw, which is 
translated ‘‘ constituere’’ by the Vulgate, and 
which we find to have lost all sense of ‘‘ elec- 
tion” in the Septuagint and later Greek. Mere 
important is the Johannine rapdxAyroc, ren- 
dered “‘ advocatus’’inI John. The word does 
not occur in the Septuagint; but it is very com- 
non in Philo, who employs it in the two senses 
of “helper’’ and “‘intercessor,” both derived 
from the original one of ‘‘advocate.” After 
Philo it is not often found. In the Epistle of 
Barnabas (cap. 20), however, it is met with, 
with the signification of “apologist.’? Tertul- 
lian and Augustine have the same rendering as 
the Vulgate; and it is not until we come to 
Dio Chrysostom that the meaning of ‘“‘consoler” 
is attached to it. This was derived partly from 
one of the rarer senses of tapaxaAéw—a verb, 
by the way, never met with in St. John, who 
uses tapapuveicba: instead—partly from a con- 
fusion of rapdakAnroc with the aapaxAjtup 
of the Septuagint (Job xvi, 2). Perhaps, too, 
the Low Latin comfortator, ‘‘strengthener,”’ or 
“helper,” and then ‘‘comforter,”’ bad some in- 
fluence in the matter. The translation ‘‘ com- 
forter’? wholly obscures the sense of the pas- 
sages in which it occurs. The Holy Spirit was. 
to be the helper of Christ’s disciples, aud their 
advocate against the world which it would con-- 
vict (éAéyxerv) of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. 


....Schlottman and others have endeavored 
to find an allusion to the mythological concep- 
tion of the storm-cloud asa serpent in Job xxvi, 
13, where the correct rendering would be: “ By 
His breath [or wind] is the Heaven made 
bright; his band pierces the flying serpent.” 
Similarly in chapter iii, verse 8—where we ought 
to translate ‘‘Let them curse it that curse the 
day, who are ready to stir up Leviathan’”— 
they see a reference to the dark serpent-like 
clouds which overshadow the daylight. In the 
verse immediately preceding xxvi, 13, however, 
Rahab, translated ‘‘the proud’ in the A. V., is 
plainly Egypt, which was “‘ smitten’? when God 
‘divided’ the waters of the Red Sea. Egypt 
is elsewhere named Rahab, as in Ps. Ixxxix, 10, 
and Isaiah li, 9,10, where it is likewise com- 
pared to “the dragon’? or “ crocodile’’ that in- 
fested the Nile. In Ica. xxx, 7, also, Egypt 
is called “arrogant [Rahab] and slothful,” 
although the A. V. mistranslates: ‘Their 
strength is to_sit still.” 
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Fine Arts, 


OnE of the most important late events per- 
taining to art is the lecture of Mr. C. T. New- 
ton, of the British Museum, on the Mycene 
treasures found by Dr. Schliemann. In the 
first place, it may be noted that the genuine- 
ness of them does not seem to admit of any 
question. Mr. Newton, who is the highest 
British authority on ancient art, says that there 
is absolutely nothing in the character of the 
objects found in Mycene to suggest their Greek 
origin. In this they resemble the objects found 
in Troy by Dr. Schliemann. But there is a col- 
lection of ancient art in the British Museum 
that resembles it remarkably. It came from 
tombs in Ialysus, in Rhodes. There is a mythic 
connection between Ialysus and Argos, through 
Tlepolemus, and Ialysus is legendarily con- 
nected with Cadmus, Danaus, and the Pheni- 
cians. The age of the Ialysus tombs is indi- 
eated by the discovery in it of a 
scarab, with a cartouch of Amenoph III, 
whose date is put about 1130 B.C, 
This is about the date of the downfall of the 
Atride, and so far confirms the idea of Dr. 
Schliemann that bis Mycenzx antiquities are 
really from the tombs of the family of the 
Atride. Some of the Cyprus pottery found by 
Gen. di Cesnola is of much the same character, 
and withit were found cylinders of very ancient 
Assyrian kings. Among the resemblances 
between the Mycenx and Ialysus antiquities 
may be mentioned that in both there were thin 
gold discs impressed with a mold with some 
device, such as a butterfly, cuttle-fish, or 
flower. The form of the gold cups of 
Mycenz is the same as that of fictile cups from 
Ialysus, and does not occur in later Greek 
times. The same pattern occurs in both cases 
of arow of dolphins and a row of birds. The 
cuttle-fish is frequently used in both cases. 
There is the same tendency to a free use of 
spiral ornamentation—not definite, but lawless. 
The figures which Dr. Schliemann calls the 
cow-headed Juno (Héré bodpis) Mr. Newton 
thinks is not a Juno at all, nor even horned. 


....The French artists have a way lately of 
painting pictures for which they must have made 
their studies in the morgues and hospitals and 
about the dissecting-tables. Of that style is the 
hideously awful picture of Rizpah and the hang- 
ing of the seven sons of Saul, whieh all visitors 
to the Centennial will remember. Another strik- 
ing example in the same style is attracting con- 
siderable attention this year in the Paris Salon, 
It is by M. Boulanger and is called ‘‘ St. Sebas- 
tian.” It represents the Saint, after his first 
martyrdom, presenting himself in a winding- 
sheet to the Emperor Maximian and display- 
ing his wounds, and apparently reproaching 
the Emperor for his cruelty. Sebastian is 
gaunt, with great round eyes, and with 
widespread arms, holding apart his white rai- 
ment to display the gashes in his wan torso. 
The Emperor, apparently a very stupid man, is 
evidently and very naturally astonished and 
recoils before the holy man. Itisa repulsive, 
austere picture, fit neither fora church nor a 
private house ; but painted with much technic- 
al power. The picture of M. Mélingue, which 
has taken the medal this year, is in the same 
style and evinces a great deal of power. It is 
as horrible as a picture can well be made, and 
is styled ‘‘ The Morning of the Tenth of Ther- 
midor, Year 2 (1794).”’ It represents the death 
of Robespierre ; or, rather, the events in the 
ante-room of the hall of the convention just 
before his death. Itisa picture of blood and 
terror. Robespierre lies with his head resting 
on a table, from which the stationery is pushed 
aside, with a gleam in his flerce eyes and with 
his mouth shattered. The technical execution 
is said to be extremely fine ; but what is such a 
picture good for? It is a pity that France is 
developing a liking for such savage art. 


....There have been a good many forgeries 
of Sevres porcelain, which have been easy, as 
the unglazed ware has the Sevres mark im- 
pressed on it, and this ware has been sold and 
decorated abroad, and then palmed off on the 
unsuspecting as genuine Sevres, guaranteed by 
the mark. It has now been made a regulation 
that no Sevres ware shall ‘be sold unglazed ex- 
cept as this mark has first been ground out on 
a wheel. 


....Miss Thompson’s new picture, “ Inker- 
mann,” is praised as highly as those that pre- 
ceded it. It has less action than “ Quatre 
Bras,” less fervor than ‘‘ Balaklava,’’ but is 
superior to either of them io impressive group- 
ing. It has a higher character of pictorial 
execution. 


....Mr. W. E. Frost, once a very popular 
painter of nymphs, syrens, and legendary pic- 
tures, died on the 4th inst.,in England. The 
Queen bought his “Una and the Wood- 
nymphs.” 


-++-Over fifty water-color drawings by Tur- 
ner were sold in London, on the 2dinst. They 
brought prices ranging from about five hun- 
dred to five thousand dollars. 





Pevsonalities, 


WE make other notice elsewhere of the death 
of Mr. Charles F. Briggs, who was one of the 
veteran journalists and literary characters of 
New York. It is proper that something further 
should be said of himin this column, of which 
he had for years had the charge. Probably not 
one of the living writers has had a wider 
acquaintance with men and women of letters. 
It would be difficult to mention one, who has 
lived and flourished or decayed during the last 
half century, of whom he could not tell some 
pleasant incidents of his personal acquaintance. 
For all of them he always had some pleasant 
word of kindly memory, for he never allowed 
himself to harbor the least ill-will to any one. 
Even Edgar A. Poe was always mentioned 
kindly by him; although he always insisted 
that Mr. Griswold has been most unjustly 
abused for the criticisms he made on Poe’s 
character. He knew Poe thoroughly, and be- 
lieved Griswold more than justified in all that 
he said. Mr. Briggs was one of the most mod- 
est Mtserary men that ever lived. We have 
heard him say, and his life bears it out, that 
he had absolutely no ambition for literary 
fame. What he wrote he preferred should 
appear anonymously or pseudonymously, and 
the very appreciative and critically-just words 
of Lowell, in his ‘“‘ Fable for Critics,’? about 
“Harry Franco” pleased him quite as much 
as if his own name had been given. But this 
ind@rence to fame did not make him indiffer- 
ent to labor. He was an indefatigable 
worker, a prolific writer for the daily and 
weekly press, and this week’s paper contains as 
a communication from his pen one of his genial 
“Brewsterville Letters.” He was a man of 
very strong opinions, quite ready to defend 
them, a little cynical in his words, but the feel- 
ing did not desceud to his heart. Few men 
were more pleasant in the family and in social 
relations, and he has had a most pleasant home 
in Brooklyn with his wife and daughter. It 
may be added that he had a remarkably thor- 
ough acquaintance with English literature, 
especially of the last century ; but it would be 
difficult to say what he did not know. At one 
time he published quite extensively on archi- 
tectare and he has written a great many art 
criticisms. He was one of the three who com- 
posed the first, if not best board of commis- 
sioners for the management of the Central 
Park, in this city. He had very fixed opinions 
on financial questions and wrote much on those 
subjects. As we mention elsewhere, he wrote 
novels and novelettes not a few, and his editor- 
ship of Putnam’s Monthly gave him a chance 
to criticise other writers of fiction. Although 
he had been in daily association with the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT for several years, 
he was so modest about his own doings that 
only by accident did anything escape him in 
reference to his career. It was so that on last 
Thursday he happened to mention that he 
had wrftten the preface to the “‘ New York City 
Directory” every year during the twenty-four 
that it has been in Mr. Trow’s hands. 


....In his autobiography, just published, 
Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall) makes 
some exceptions to the generally kindly tone in 
which “he generally speaks of his contempo- 
raries. To De Quincey he attributes “pedantry, 
pretension, and impertinence.”” Mr. Procter 
“never heard Rogers volunteer an opinion 
about Campbell except after his death, when 
he had been to see the poet’s statue. ‘Itis the 
first time,’ said he, ‘that I have seen him stand 
straight for many years.’’? In Scott Procter 
found a writer whom no one “envied more 
than ome envies kings. He was placed high 
beyond competition. . . . Seott seems to 
have had no vanity.”? Of Edward Irving it is 
written: ‘His memory could not, apparently, 
retain anything that was mean.”’ 

...-One of the leading Dutch papers, the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, proposes to erect a 
national monument on the grave of Mr. Motley, 
a tribute to be presented by the Dutch nation. 
The Queen of Holland ended her days in her 
summer residence, ‘‘ Het Huis Ten Bosh,” where 
Mr. Motley was a frequent and welcome guest 
and on whose walls hangs a life-size portrait of 
the great hfstorian, as one of the treasures of 
the piace. 

...-The Fox sisters, of spirit-rapping fame in 
Rochester a quarter of a century ago, are once 
more in the English papers. Katharine Fox 
Jencken appears in The Atheneum to correct a 
slandering statement of Dr. Carpenter. She 
denies utterly the correctness of the “ toe-joint’ 
theory of the rappings, and refers for proofs to 
Mr. Crookes, Mr. Serjeant Cox, M. F. Wallace, 
Lord Rayleigh, and others. 

...-Miss Clara E. Stutsman, one of our tal- 
ented and promising young contralto singers, 
has just sailed for Europe, to pursue her studies 
of music under the most eminent teachers 
abroad. 

....General Grant makes a good impression 
in England, and etiquette politely withdraws 


in his favor and allows him precedence of all 
but the royal family. 








Science. 


Tue hispid glandular hairs of plants, ac- 
cording to Mr. Darwin’s “ Insectivorous 
Plants,” seem to be “especially designed ”’ for 
absorbing ammonia—in a small degree of 3 
similar character to the glands which act as 
digesting organs in the more perfect insectiv- 
erous leaves and flowers. But we have scarce- 
ly got used to this explanation before Sir John 
Lubbock tells us that they are special adapta- 
tions to keep ants from visiting flowers. 
Flowers, he thinks, are arranged mostly for 
cross-fertilization. But the ant would be more 
likely, in creeping about the blossom, to carry 
the flower’s own pollen to the stigma, which 
would bring about self-fertilization—a very 
undesirable thing; and, therefore, it is the 
plant’s interest to keep out the ant, which 
would simply rob the flower of the honey 
intended to entice the winged insect. It is 
possible the hairs and viscid glands may 
bave been planned for both the purposes 
suggested by these two observers, for the same 
organ often serves several purposes. Our 
fingers help us to write or to ‘scratch out” 
what we have written ; our teeth, to bite or to 
help us to talk ; and so on of everythingin Na- 
ture. And it becomes very difficult to say exactly 
what the hairs, glands, or any other specialized 
structures are specially for. Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Darwin may be both right; but itis 
not probable that either or both of them have 
got wholly to the bottom, and there is yet en- 
couragement for students to go on with re- 
searches in the same direction. 





....The ‘‘ Annual Record of Science and In- 
dustry for 1876,” edited by Professor Baird, is 
a treasury of scientific fgcts, as well as a record 
of the discoveries made in all departments of 
science during the year 1876. It begins with a 
general summary of progress, this portion 
serving as a general introduction to the work ;’ 
then follows a series of abstracts or digests of 
important papers, containing the original inves- 
tigations of leading scientists. Appended to 
the work is a necrological list and a record of 
the more important general works, serving as a 
guide to students and purchasers of books. 
The alphabetical index of authors and subjects, 
as well as the systematic and analytical table of 
contents, render the volume very easy to con- 
sult. Prof. Baird has been assisted in the prep- 
aration of the volume by a number of special- 
ists, whose names are given in the table of con- 
tents, as wellas with the titles of chapters. 
Scientists will not find the portions relative to 
their special fields of researeh to contain 
much that is novel; but will find summaries 
of researches in other departments that will 
prove useful. The editor explicitly states that 
the book is prepared for the general reading 
public who desire to become acquainted with 
the more important discoveries of the past year, 
without having to undergo the labor and 
trouble of looking up the original works or 
memoirs in different languages. 


--.-A condensed report of a discussion 
which took plaee at the Botanical Congress at 
Brussels has but recently come before us. 
There seems to have been a very interesting 
one in relation to the sap and its circulation, 
which seems to have resulted in the following 
conclusions: Ist. That the substances in the 
soil made use of as food by the plant are ab- 
sorbed separately by the root-fibers. 2nd. That 
each nutritive substance circulates separately 
and independently, according to circumstances 
and the particular requiremente of the plant or 
organ. 3rd. That the roots have the power of 
dissolving the solid matter that is in the soil, 
and of absorbing the solution. 4th. That the 
application of the word sap must not be re- 
stricted, as is usually the case, seeing that the 
fluid in question is not uniform in composition, 
nor definite in its flow as to direction, intensity, 
and so forth ; but varying according to circum- 
stances. We have not the facts in detail on 
which these conclusions are drawn ; but, if there 
be good ground for them, they form very in- 
teresting foundations for many matters of in- 
terest to vegetable physiologists. 


...-It has been suggested by an anonymous 
author, in a marginal note found in an old copy 
of Geoffry’s ‘‘ History of Insects,” that the 
asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi) is vivipa- 
rous. - This needs confirmation, for it rarely 
happens, if at all, that any beetle brings forth 
its young alive. Still, however, according to 
M. Reiche, one beetle (Oreina) is known to be 
viviparous; and it is possible that, while the 
asparagus beetle usually lays eggs, the develop- 
ment of the young may be so accelerated with- 
in the parent that the young are born alive. 


-...Fortwo years past M. Victor Signoret, 
of Paris, has been publishing, inthe “Annals of 
the Entomological Society of France,’ a series 
of essays on the cochineal insect, as well as al 
the different species of bark-lice (Coccide). 
The eightieth and last part has now been com- 
pleted, and will probably be published in boo! 





form, ; 


Missions. 


Tas American Baptist missionary at Bas- 
sein, Burmah, Mr. Carpenter, writes to The 
Baptist Missionary Magazine an account of the 
annual meeting of the Bassein Sgau Karen 
Association. The Association met February 
27th and adjourned March 2d. Mr. Carpenter 
says he has “‘ rarely if ever attended a series of 
meetings in which the spirit of brotherly love, 
Christian zeal, and self-sacrifice were more 
strongly marked than fm this.’’ 61 of: the 65 
churches in the Association reported by letter, 
and there were 48 pastors and 408 members, 
men and women, in attendance. A native was 
chosen chairman, instead of Mr. Carpenter, and 
he performed his duties admirably. The open- 
ing sermon was preach by Man-Keh, one of the 
young native pastors, on the parable of the 
sower, and it was the best Mr. Carpenter ever 
heard in Karen. The Association voted to 
double the appropriations for the Normal and 
Industrial Institute; in order to meet the 
wants of the increasing number of pupils. One 
session of the meeting was devoted to the 
cause of foreign missions. Two men agreed 
to go to Bhamo to labor with Mr. Cushing, and 
a young man was sent to labor among the 
Prome Karens. The Association now supports 
five foreign missionaries, at an annual expense 
of Rs. 900. At the close of the meeting two 
young men were ordained. Mr. Carpenter 
says the number of baptisms for the year has 
been about 300 and the voluntary contribu- 
tions have been larger than ever before. Three 
places asked for teachers and were supplied. 





....The famine in the northeastern provinces 
of China is very severe. The China correspond- 
ent of The English Independent says the province 
of Shantung has been almost depopulated. 

‘Immense numbers ef the people have 
moved north, west, and south, of whom a large 
proportion have gone to Mongolia. A more 
dire plight than those are in who remained at 
home can hardly be imagined. The struggle 
for life has become desperate. More than two 
months ago they were devouring potato-stalks, 
bark of trees, turnip-leaves, husks of grass- 
seed, and anytbing that could be eaten. But 
now in many places the only material procur- 
able as food is the leaves which are generally 
used as fuel. Thecold of winter has added to 
the horrors of famine, though, providentially, 
the winter has pot been as severe a@ usual. 
Missionaries traveling in the midst of this dis- 
tress give heartrending accounts of the suffer- 
ing of those who parted with their clothing 
and are homeless. For s short time toward the 
close of last year, when the impending horrors 
were clearly foreseen, the native authorities 
seemed to be attempting to make provision to 
avert the calamity. But, whether it be that 
China is too poor to meet such a difficulty or 
the rulers too inefficient or too callous, very lit- 
tle was done, and the little handful of foreign- 
ers resident at the ports are assisting the poor 
people about as much as al] their governors. 
At Shanghai, Soochow, and other towns in 
Kiang-su Province the missionaries have organ- 
ized measures for the relief of such of the suf- 
ferers as have come south, and Tientsin is the 
center for the assistance of those who have 
wandered into Chib-li.”’ 


....We have already referred to the appeal 
of Mr. Cushing to the Baptist churches of 
America for help to establish a mission at 
Bahmo for the Shans. Two Shan preachers 
are now with Dr. Cushing at Bahmo, whence 
they address two pressing appeals to the 
American churches to establish a mission at 
Bahmo. The following is Tungla’s appeal: 

“T, Tangla, a Shan preacher now in Bhamo, 
write this letter to all the disciples in America. 
O disciples, whom I love very much! Because 
there are very many Shars in Bhamo, and be- 
cause there is no missionary teacher here to 
preach to them, I write this friendly letter to let 
you know how things are. It is exceedingly 
necessary that you select and send a teacher to 
Bhamo, because the Shans of Bhamo, who-are 
very numerous, do not knowthe Gospel. They 
worship false gods. Thereis need that a teacher 
be sent this year; for we cannot occupy two 

laces at once. In order that the religion of 

esus Christ may increase, please send a Shan 
teacher quickly. The Scriptures say: If the 
hear not the news, how can they believe? If 
there is no preacher. how can they hear the 
news? Because the Scriptures speak thus, and 
there is = one teacher for my nation, and he 
cannot go (literally pervade) everywhere, pleate 
pity us and send us one more teacher for 

bamo. There is much that is hopeful in this 
place, O disciples in America !”” 


. ..The Rey. Albert Bushnell, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission in Gaboon, writes 
from Baraka that the original Mpongwe people 
are passing away, and a mixed population is tak- 
ing their place: The French infiuence is on the 
increase, and the Jesuits are establishing new 
stations and using all their art and influence to 
win the peole to their religion. They approach 
members of the mission and try to induce them 
to become Catholics, Thereis great need of more 
missionaries, to enlarge the work of the mission, 
At Baraka, which is the oldest station of the 
mission, there are now 93 members, the addi- 
tions for the year being 6. The Sabbath-school 
has 890 scholars and 160 pupils have been in- 


structed in the day schools. Several portions 
of the Bible have been translated into the 
Mpongwe and will soon be published. The 
Rev. R. H. Nassau, M.D., of the Benita Mis- 
sion, lost all his goods at Belembila Station, in 
the Akele Country, the natives having pillaged 
bis house, in bis abrence. His work at this sta- 





tion has not been very encouraging. 
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The Funday-achool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 8th. 
PAUL AT ANTIOCH.—Aocts x11, 26—41. 


Notes.—‘ Whosoever among you feareth God.” 
—The idea is, those among you Jews who are 
Gentiles by birth, but who come here, as 
* proselytes of the gate,’? to worship the true 
God. ‘Which are read every Sabbath day.’’ 
7In the synagogues it was the custom to read 
every Sabbath a selection from both the Law 
and the Prophets. “* Glad tidings.” —Viz., 
that the promise made many generations ago 
was now fulfilled in the coming, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus. “Thou art my Son” 
(Ps. ii, 7).—This passage is quoted by Paul 
simply to show the lofty language in which 
God speaks prophetically of the Messiah 
whom he was to send to the world. “The 
sure mercies of David.’’—Having indicated the 
rank of the Messiah in the previous quotation, 
St. Paul here begins, as he says, to give the 
prophetic announcement of his resurrection. 
First he quotes what a prophet says (Is. lv, 3), 
promising ‘‘the sure mercies of David’’—that 
is, that the promises made to David, which are 
holy and certain, shall be fulfilled, which are 
indicated in the next quotation. ‘Another 

psalm.’’—Better, another passage. The last was 

not from a psalm. ‘To see corruption.’’— 

This is also quoted by Peter (Acts ii, 25—31) as 

a proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
*‘Justified.”"—This is the great theme of Paul’s 
epistles and addresses: to show how, through 
a risen Saviour, Son of God, we can, notwith- 
standing our sins, be justified, treated as 
righteous, as if we had never sinned. 
‘Beware, therefore.’’—Very likely Paul saw that 
his hearers were getting restive and showed 
signs of despising his message, and, therefore, 
he introduced a quotation from Hab. i, 5, to 
show the danger of rejecting God’s message of 
salvation. 

Instruction.—The good news depends on the 
evidence of the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead. That resurrection is what proved him 
the special Son of God, and also proved that 
death is not the end of our existence; but that 
there may be life after it for us also. The busi- 
ness of the apostles everywhere was to be wit- 
nesses of the resurrection. They had seen him 
alive after his passion, hundreds of them. He 
is worthy to be the Messiah of prophecy, even 
although he was rejected of the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem. Here St. Paul does not dwell on the death 
of Christ, the blood of Christ ; but on his resur- 
rection, because he wanted to convince their 
reason that he was the promised Messiah. We 
cannot make too much of the resurrection. Not 
* in the way of speculating about what will be- 
come of our bodies, or how the dead can rise, 
which is vain questioning; but in the way of 
rejoicing and being thankful that we have in 
Christ’s resurrection a proof that death is not an 
eternal sleep. Christ’s resurrection proves the 
immortality of the soul. We have something 
else to do besides to eat and to drink, for death 
is not extinction. Christ became the first fruits 
of them that slept. Let us, then, be watchful 
and sober. 

Through this risen Christ it is fitting that we 
should have justification. Just how or what isthe 
philosophy of it, Paul does not stop to argue here. 
Itis enough thatit is through Christ. Justifica- 
tion meays little more than the forgiveness of 
sins. It is God’sactin taking us out of therank 
of those who deserve and must receive punish- 
ment for our sins, and putting us in the rank 
of those who are, like the angels, to receive 
bliss for their obedience. It is putting the dis- 
obedient into the place of the obedient, the sin- 
ful into the place of the holy. This God can do 
through Christ. As to the how, we are not here 
told. Itis not very important for us to under- 
stand it exactly. It is enough to know that, be- 
cause Jesus, the Son of God, has left Heaven 
for earth, suffered, died, been buried, and risen 
again, through him forgiveness of sins is 
preached to us. Let us receive him as our risen 
Saviour. 

It is dangerous to despise and reject Christ. 
Not because God demands any blind, unreason- 
ing faith ; but because he does demand a will- 
ing, teachable, humble spirit, which will be 
glad to hear what is the word of the Lord and 
to doit. Through Christ is God’s way of giv- 
ing us salvation, and, while those who have 
not heard of Christ and who cannot believe on 
him may, if they try to live lives pleasing to 
God, be saved through the Saviour, of whom 
they have never heard, yet for us who do 
know of him, who are intellectually persuaded 
that he is the Son of God, if we refuse to serve 
him and to take him as our Saviour, we may be 
sure that for us there can be only the fulfill- 
ment of the Scripture: ‘‘ Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish.” 

The story of Christ’s redemption is “ glad- 
tidings.” If Paul was so eager to tell it to 
Jews and Gentiles, why should not we? These 
“glad tidings’ we are to find, as he did, in the 
Scriptures, ~ The —: and the living voice 


enforcing it, and the holy life proving it— 
these will convert the world, 


























Schook and College. 


THE average age of the Dartmouth seniors 
is twenty-two and a half;. the eldest being 
twenty-eight and the youngest eighteen. 
The average hight is 5 feet 91g inches, and 
weight 158 pounds. The most spent by any 
man in the course is $2,600, the smallest 
$975, and the average $1,730. $19,977 has been 
earned during the course, one earning $2,000 
and two men more than covering expenses. 
Eighteen are to be lawyers, eleven teachers, 
seven ministers, six doctors, four business 
men, two devote themselves to ‘literature,’ and 
one each to the missionary field and geology. 


.... Thenew regulation of the Harvard facul- 
ty in regard to voluntary attendance has been is- 
sued. It provides that hereafter all who have 70 
per cent. or above the annual scale for their 
junior year shall have the privilege of voluntary 
attendance at recitations. All those under 70 
percent. will have this right, unless, in the opin- 
ion of the dean, it is abused. The new scheme 
was proposed by former friends of the old 
system of voluntary attendance for all seviors, 
The class of ’77 has abused its privilege ; hence 
the restriction for ’78. 

...-A Yale correspondent of The Tribune 
says: : 

‘*Now that the students find themselves in 
the midst of annuals, with work from January 
to June unreviewed, the new two-term system 
is pretty generally condemned. Heretofore at 
the end of the second term there was an ex- 
amination ; but it was preceded by a careful 
review. This year, as a general thing, and 
especially in the upper classes, there have been 
no reviews. Consequently, in order to pass 
any kind of examination, the most wholesale 
cramming is neeessary.”’ 

«-..The Princeton Commencement occurred 
on Thursday of last week. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred on John DeWitt, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Owen Meredith, of Liverpool, 
England; that of LL.D. on Rev. Samuel M. 
Breckinridge, of St. Louis, and Hon. John T. 
Nixon, of New Jersey. One hundred and 
thirty applicants were examined for admission 
to college. 

....-A raised map of New Hampsbire, fifteen 
feet long by eight wide, combining all the 
present geographical knowledge of the state, 
obtained by recent surveys by Prof. Hitch 
cock, Prof. Huntington, and others, has been 
placed in Doric Hall, in the State House, at 
Cencord. <A duplicate will be placed in Cuiver 
Hall, Dartmouth College. 


....Mr. John B. Trevor has given $500 to 
secure a course of lectures before the students 
of Rochester Theological Seminary by Rev. 
Joseph Cook. Mr. Cook has engaged to de- 
liver them on the evenings of November 8th, 
9th, 15th, and 16th. The lectures are to be upon 
the Relations between Science and Religion. 


....-Boston University graduated this year in 
the College of Liberal Arts, 31; College of 
Music, 1; College of Agriculture, 7; School of 
Theology, 21; School of Law, 47; School of 
Medicine, 45; College of Oratory, 15; School 
of all Sciences, 3. Several women were in- 
cluded. 

.... Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
has 20 seniors, 22 juniors, 27 sophomores, 35 
freshmen, 65 preparatory students, and 21 
“English and mercantile’ students. Total, 
190, 

....8t. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., 
graduates ten bachelors this year. The Rev. 
8. R. Townsend, chaplain of the U. 8S. House 
of Representatives, received degree of D.D. 


....The will of the late William Palm, who 
died st Rome, in 1870, bequeaths the bulk of 
his estate, amounting to about $100,000, to 
Washington University, St. Louis, 


....The University of Wooster, at Wooster, 
O., has 35 seniors, 38 juniors, 43 sophomores, 
49 freshmen, 121 preparatory students, and 90 
medical students. Total, 376. 

....Fisk University is crowded with students. 
The “ David Livingstone Missionary Hall,’’ op- 
posite to Jubilee Hall, accommodates 250 
students. 


....Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Rust has given $1,000 to 
the projected Cincinnati Conference professor- 
ship in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


...-Rutgers Female College graduated three 
baccalauree last week and gave the degree of 
D.D. to Rev. Mr. Bevan, of this city. 


....Dr. E. H, Squibb, of Brooklyn, has 
given to the Unversity of Virginia a full 
equipment for a gymnasium. 

...-Carleton, College, Northfield, Minn., 
has 226 students in its collegiate, preparatory, 
and English departments. 

«»..The late Donald Ross, of Montreal, be- 
queathed tothe Trafalgar Institute, of that city, 
nearly $500,000, 

....The University of Vermont held its 73d 
commencement on Wednesday, June 27th. 
...-Girard College has educated 1,300 boys, 





and expended $2,500,000 on them. 


Pebbles, 


THE only things that go best when they 
are thoroughly tired are wheels. 





...“A baby,” saysa French writer, ‘‘is an 
angel whose wings decrease as its legs in- 
crease.” 


..--'' Pas de liew Rham Que naus’’ is the 
French, says Jenkins, for ‘‘ Paddle your own 
canoe.”’ 


....Out in Kansas they put the smaller 
grasshoppers in cages, teach them to sing, and 
sell them to Eastern tourists as Wichita linnets. 


....The foolish man will ask a woman if her 
baby is nota trifle cross-eyed; but the wise 
man will take the cars and make his inquiries 
by postal-card. 


.... The editor of a St. Louis paper recently 
insisted that poets must be brief. The next 
day he received the following, entitled ‘‘ The 
Ballad of the Merchant: Trust—Bust!’’ 


.... It was an Irish pilot who, being asked if 
he knew of the rocks in the harbor, replied : 
‘*T do, yer honor, ivery one avthem. That’s 
wan,’’ he added, calmly, as the ship struck it, 
filled, and sank. 


....To the cultivated and naturally delicate 
musical ear there is nothing more disagreeable 
than to have ahand-organ woman pause in the 
middle of a bar to let go of the crank and re- 
place a hairpin. 


....Tadpole (to the class photographer): 
‘* Look at this proof. Do you call that a good 
likeness? Why, it makes me look like a 
baboon.”? Photographer: ‘‘My dear sir, our 
camera never lies.” 


....A very precise person, remarking upon 
Shakespeare’s line ‘*The good men do is oft 
interred with their bones,’’ carefully observed 
that this interment can generally take place 
without crowding the bones. 


....A gentleman entered a bachelor’s room, 
and, looking around, said: ‘Very snug.” 
‘‘Yes,”? answered the bachelor. ‘ Rather too 
snug. But I suppose, if I had had a better half 
I might have bad better quarters.” 


....A Western parson circulated ‘‘a sad, 
sweet smile”? by reading, ‘‘with tender and 
solemn intonation’’: ‘Do men gather thorps 
of grains or thigs of fistles 2”? The Presbyterian 


-charges a Philadelphia clergyman with “ clos 


ing a very impressive discourse by warning his 
hearers against bartering away their immortal 
life for a ‘pot of message.’’’ The Boston 
preacher who prayed for his “ feak and wee- 
ble’’ parishioners belonged to a former genera- 
tion. 


...+°‘ Mamma, I guess Susan is going to die 
pretty soon, for she’s doing up all her white 
aprons.” ‘Susan going to die because she’s 
doing up all her white aprons? What do you 
mean, child??? ‘*Why, Mamma, she told me 
the other day that she’d worked in somebody’s 
kitchen almost ever since she was born, and 
that she wouldn’t work for anybody when she 
got to Heaven; but just sit in the corner, witha 
clean white apron on, every day, and knit or 
sing or do anything else she liked. So I’m almost 
sure she’s going to die. And what do you 
think, Mamma? Why, she’s bought the cun- 
ningest little trunk you ever saw, and I guess 
it’s to put her aprons in.” 


wee NEWS FROM THE WAR. 


Gayly the paper man 
Touched his guitar, 

While he was reading the 
News from the war. 

Singing: ‘* You bet your boots 
Now here’!l be fun. 

We don’t care whom it shoots. 
War has begun.”’ 


He sang as how he knew, 
Six months before, ! 

There’d have to be a Eu- 
Ropean war. 

Now he was glad enough 
That it had come, 

And his heart laughed at the | 
Roll of the drum. 


But when the Czar, at last, 
Arming his youth, 

Sent Petrovlarsichravst 
Over to Pruth ; 

When Ibraimrustechukus 
Met Stchobielefstt, 

Sighed the newspaper man: 
‘*Give us a rest.’”’ 


No rest ; for Khalifat- 
Irtschuskcamos- 

Dsripstefoalmat- 
Phrstchigolas 

Met in the field where 
Guiguervenogorih- 

Wallahnoskwapchtinere- 
Prstch, etc. 





—Burlington Hawkeye, 





—— 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST, 

BOYD, W. W., installed at Second Church, St, 
Louis, Mo., June 8th. 

BROWN, H. A., resigns at Fayetteville, N. C. 

CHRISTY, D. M., called to Bryan, Ohio. 

COOKE, Joun B., accepts call to Lima, Ohio, 

GIFFORD, O. P., ordained at Pittsfield, Mass., 
June 13th. 

MARRYOTT, E. Epear, inst. at Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., June 14th. 

MARTIN, Rosert, M., accepts call to Mum- 
ford, N. Y. 

PENEN, C., accepts call to Western-Avenue 
church, Chicago, 

PERRY, G. F., ordained at Brockton, Mass., 
June 7th. 

TAYLOR, Joun W., formerly a minister of the 
Christian Convention, reordained at Great 
Bend, Pa., June 14th. 

WALDEN, James, begins labors at Alloways- 
town, N.J., June 24th. 

WHITTEMORE, E. J., of St. George, Me., re- 
signs. f 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BERRY, L. F., ord, at Plantsville, Conn., June 

3th. 

DANIELS, C. H., dismissed from Montague, 
Mass., June 14th. 

FULLER, J. K., formerly of the Methodist 
Church, supplies at Montgomery Center, Vt. 

HOLBROOK, Davin L., accepts call to Geneva 
Lake, Wis. 

HOWARD, Epwarp, M. D., ord. at: Gosport, 
N. Y., June 12th. 

HUNTINGTON, H. 8., inst. at Gorham, Me., 
June 11th, 

LOVEJOY, Geo. E., late of Candia, N. H., 
called to Bedford, Magg. 

MARSHALL, H. G., resigns from First ch., 
Charlemont, Mass. 


MIGHIL, NATHANIEL, dismissed from Old: 


South ch., Worcester, Mass., June 15th. 
SIGSTON, W. H., Le Raysville, Pa., resigns. 
WIRT, Davin, accepts call to Plymouth, Wis. 


LUTHERAN, 
DOERR, P., inst. at West Newton, Pa., 
June 3d. 


FRIDAY, J. M., of Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
died recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AIKMAN, WirLiAM, D.D., inst. at Aurora, N. 
Y., June 6th, 

BROWNLEE, Mk., (United Pres.), accepts call 
to West Beaver and Lebanon, Steubenville 
Presbytery. 

BULL, Raupnr, died at West Town, N. Y., 
June 9th. 

— CALVIN, died recently at Marshall, 
Mich. 


—_ Titus E., accepts call to Fairmount, 


DENNISTON, J. A., has been inst. at Wap- 
pinger Falls. 

DIXON, Joun, called to Franklin, Ind. 

ELY, J. C., ord. and inst. at Birmingham, Pa. 

HUNTER, 8. A., ord. at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JEWELL, GeorGE C., has been dismissed from 
Parma Center, N. 

NELSON, J. A., (United Pres.), accepts call 
to Lawrence, Kansas. ° 

PATTERSON, WiLu1AM P., accepts call to 
Titusville, N. J 

RICE, NaTHAN L., died at Danville, Ky., June 
11th. 


ROBERTSON, James L., has been dismissed 
from First ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, G. A., (United Pres.), called to 
Jersey City, N. 5. 

SIMPSON, CHar es, inst. at Sherman, N, Y., 
June 2ist. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ALSTON, BENJAMIN, ord. deacon at Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


— JOHN, ord. at Cheshire, Conn., June 
th. 


BISHOP, NaTHAN H., ord. at Cheshire, Conn., 
June 6th. 

BULKLEY, Wituiam H., ord. at Cheshire, 
Conn., June 6th. 

CARNAHAN, WALLACE, has taken charge of 
St. Andrew’s, Sequin, Tex. 

CARTER, A. B., Holy Saviour, New York, has 
resigned. 

CHENEY, W. F., ord. priest at Oakdale, Mass, 

COLEMAN, Wi1114M B., ord. at Cheshire, 
Conn., June 6th. 

CRAWFORD, Ancus B., ord. at Mount Holly, 
N. J., June 12th. 

FLEETWOOD, B. F., has resigned at St. Paul’s, 
Marquette, Mich., and accepts rectorship 
of St. Mark’s, Chicago, Ill. 

GONDY, Ropert REED, resigns at Austin, 
Mich., and goes to Grace ch., Pine Island, 
Minn. 

GROTON, W. H., ord. priest at Oakdale, Mass, 

HARRIMAN, FREDERICK W., ord. at Cheshire, 
Conn., June 6th. 

MACKAY, T. J., ord. priest at Oakdale, Mass. 

McCONKEY, J. D., ord. priest at Oakdale, 


Mass. 

McCRACKEN, Wo. C., accepts rectorship at 
All Saints’, Grenada, Miss. 

MICON, RicHARD W., accepts rectorship of 
Trinity, Waterbury, Conn. 

PROCTOR, Cartes H., ord. at Cheshire, 
Conn., June 6th. 

RAFTERY, OLIVER H., ord. at Cheshire, Conn., 
June 6th. 

SHARPE, ANDREW T., ord. deacon at New 
York City. 

SMITH, VicToR CHATEAUNEUF, —— as- 
sistant rector of &t. John’s, Waterbury, 


Conn. 
— G.R., ord, priest at Oakdale, 
ass, 
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THE. INDEPENDE NT! 


‘ous & methan toi willay.j Phat | dow-stits, and finished ice, |} 
is Précigely ‘why fa ‘ Tentiyson can | san & little po line, resembling a slice oy 
j oyously Ber on nailing dramas together ag | CUrbstone. ere is not an accessory, no 
; p. | long ashe lives: buf I unfortunately, shall rowest co io 5 

be considered eptetvéilent “to-their pub. Yoo Pea. 2? UBLOr , : neession to beauty. If I werea 
eae Jor all pact The interests hows not be ableto rerd them.” | foreigner, it Would make merabid; being an 
Ther reheat, MMide 8 na the selection. of works for fear Harper's opens with a poem by Bret | Anglo-Saxon I find-in it what Thackeray 
ther notice. ~ ; — Hart hich ‘will t q | found in. Baker Street—a delightful proof, i “ 

a arte; which wi go some Ways towar of English domestic Virtue, of the sanctity, |! pre Sit Story will bé foutid an agreeable com- 

THE JULY MAGAZINES. repairing a reputation which has not of the British home.” 


e. panion for an idle afternoon. In accordance 
8E t] f late. i - p - 
In The Atantia Monthly v. B. Aldtich gained grea Y Of late. It prettily ex with the current fashion; its people are ' Amer. 


¢ . The magazine Contains the beginning of m 

: oe presses a natural thought which strikes i ican and its locality foreign, and soié lively 
begins a new novel, to be called ‘The Queen one when looking “On q Naughty Little A Law Unto Herself, one of Mrs. R. H. Pictures of life tn’ Dresden are presented. 
of Sheba.” Its scene is in familiar River. Boy, Sleeping.” There are excellent papers Davis’s strong serials; & good account of Page after page of conversation runs’ pleasant: 
mouth; and, while it hardly opens so well of travel and description, the subjects the French educational system, by O. H. ly along and tlie descriptions ate stil} 
as Mr. Aldrich’s first novel, “Prudence being the:snow- banners of the California Harding; an enthusiastic article on Sainte- better. — Perhaps Julfan Hawthorne wrote 
Palfrey,” it is only a beginning and Starts ‘Ips Westminster Abbey, the Northern | Beuve, by Mrs, Sarah B. Wister; and the book we have just noticed, ana perhaps le 
the story, which is all a first number is Is} ‘i {-Gcotland, and te Mohawk Val. | “ely illustrated article on the Rhine, by | wrote its immediate predecessor in'the series, 

do. I te _ | 4Slands o ecotland, an _2¢ Mohawk Val- E Blanche Murphy. wh i tin “A Modern Mephistopheles.” [t ig certain 
«expected to do. In a Paper on “‘ Recrea ley during” the Revolution, The: stories ady~ Blanche urphy, who is wri 4 
* : »” ® ort ; 

tion and Solitude W. J. Stillman Presents and poems are of good quality and the qeries of Papers on that famous iver. tI; Co.), for his Hame'ts'oh the ttle paged"? Tye 
a really interesting essay, full of original “« Easy Chair” is in Mr. Curtis's best: vein Appleton’s Journal is 40 unusually inter- ste } he low,” bat 4 

ggesti thers one’ pointin Oar J _ ésting number, and Contains several stories | 2°¥* net Attorg mult 208 Goce 
suggestions—among 0  , 5 | The remarks on the Jewish race are special. § number, an : awes not otherwise surpass it. It contains. good 
out the influence loss of the Points of the ly worth attention. of unusual merit, besides some 60d poeins writing, but is 
compass..has on the unseating of reason. | Scribner’s contains “ thoroughly original and a strong editorial department. The fly and psyehology, and all that he knows. how to 
At thé *Bign of the Savage” is a Pleasant o : . in the amber is a ridiculous article on kiss- | use. In Some things he ig really his father’s 

article on archery, by Jamies Maurice 

little sketch by W. D. Howells, and another 



















. i F. C. Browne. “‘Osculation” ig superior; but. he Constantly, leaves the im- 
Thompson, the Poet and sto “writer, who | /28; by 
5 is “Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with isos ones in the art. It a4 do much to | its title and-for four Pages and a half the | pression of having :genius without knowing 
ue, ’ Providence,” by Rose Terry Cooke. The 1 th ; t but b writer proceeds to discuss the history and | how to use it, Glimpses and patches of excel- 
q : daar popularize this ancient bu y nO means soos : lence in a. great desert of @ novel are not 
article on Rev. L, K. Paige’s recently-pub- f - : art of kissing. The. motto is quoted, and . 
dist lished ‘‘ History of Cambridge” is littie more defies pone Se; (this country. _R. W. we reproduce it merely to show that there | "Ugh to save it, Brief Honors (Jansen 
Vt. ; y f th tents cf ib , Wright describes the creditable progress h : by wh ritt MeChurg & Co.) ig 4 pleasantly unpleasant stery 
eva than a Summary © " © Contents o — made by Richmond since the war; and | '8 Somewhere ® poem, by Wy. om written _ of iniquitous life insurance. mismanagement, 
ume. The history is a valuable one, but David Gray, the Buffalo journalist and know not, as softly Sentimental as this which has unquestionably a foundation ia cer- 
ort, written in a very dull manner; and, there- poet, is the writer of a valuable article on essay: tain recent experiences in Teal life, The Pic- 
fore, the article Possesses no great interest Th e . ** Humid sea of soft affection, ture is a somewhat Sloomy. one; but, let us 
e Last Indian ¢ neil on the Gene: ? 
— for persons outside the shadow of Harvard. ne re Pa fe Tenderest pledge of future bliss, hope that it is a historical, rather than a pro- 
po b : . | See. The Battle of Bunkerloo” seems Dearest tie of young connection, hele due nd Tales-(J, B. Lippin. 
EE, The Contributor’s Club, as usual, 18 to be St. Nicholas “copy,” put into Scrib- Love's first snowdrop—virgini kiss!" ¢*'« | p A . Bb Pp 
very interesting reading. Suchan exchange * : : sar cott & Co.) is a collection of sketches describ- 
h. ners by mistake. Charles Barnard gives After sundry historical and literary allu- 
, of ideas on subjects affecting people of 


aie Laddition-to. th ‘ another good article on Scotch industries, sions the writer proceeds ‘to describe the Clifford 
1d yr eth) nea . +h sats : f a we ray describing the manufacture of plate-locks various kinds of kiases, in astyle worthy of | her life on the march. It is an interesting set 
pe aan idtake dite e ‘aeons Sum, and Paisley shawls. There isa 800d scn- | 9 schoolgirl’s first “composition. ”- The | of stories. —— Unswerding (Tr. Crowell), by 
: tb rF, tt, to T. B. Aldrj h: isquisiti f | | Ernest Gilmore) is a religious story of a grade 

Church, and complains of the indifference | 2¢t by Edgar Fawcett, to Aldric disquisition on the lover’s kiss we reproduce; 


. ¥ : : of : that } just above the Sunday-school book and a little 
many people feel toward it and. of the “Exauaiesowesene agy noe cocaine ae din Hs sieige Z below the novel. It will suit Parish and home 
" quite common ignorance concerning it But through its melody, 28 & grace more rare, ohn setae : wade Nbraries. The style is not very good and the 

history. The Turks, he thinks, care for The protean sou! of Nature moves and glows, ce a pe ~ moralizing is somewhat intrusive, 

Now gayly, like some radiant brook, it flows ‘ . . 
, their monuments better than we a ae Now with a viole:’s fragrance perfumes air, Rn. vores orb ea ay uae ‘Saint Christopher Columbus is what the 
¥ ernment; but Americar Private citizens are And now its trope luxury seems to woe, ike anticipated this, * tee b + 
ften generous The balmy crimson of an opening rose ! likely, that we have ept it fora mne | Roman Catholics want to make of the dis- 
olten g 8. | on ane pinata dune cast bouche . Alas! eternity 1s. too short and coverer of America, and for some’ time past 
‘The barbarous Turkish Government, To have lived whe Y Weitere tn Ja i not stationery too scarce to give more than ‘a they have beén busily hunting up arguments 
against which we are u0w deploying our mute “toot iubne Superficial glance at ‘the thousand and one to show that he was good all through, and that 
rhetoric, is so fat In advance of opular You might have Sung, reclined at languorous phases of the humid kiss of fond affeo- the hints that’ his Character wag Peccable are 
sentiment here that it bought a part of the | : ease, ton, You, (reader, {remem ber that first Protestant |i ton Count Roselly a 
hill of Hissarlik and turned it over to Herr Amid some tapestried chamber’s gold and groon, | time you interchanged the love-kindled and f? g“Rventlons. Con af ry de 
Schliemann for his ex¢avations. pean | To some fair damosel, on some ribboned lute, | loye aiding, Ammon, » yet » anysterions Lorgues is the Sreat seacher after facts of ‘this 
powers pursue a similar policy. Holland Such delicate and delicious Songsasthese!” | salute! Perhaps it may-have been ‘at i 


PHave be tt the 
sh de Sie & M gate,” ‘behind the door or curtain, in the ) Jesuit, has taken upon .bim-elf the duties of 
of their -megalithie monuments through This little poen on ‘ Life” is by R. R. balcony or veranda; Perhaps it was in the c 


2 5 re opular bio, her of the candidate for canon- 
government, In Italy all historic remains | Bowker, the assistant editor of the maga- | cars, when an opportune tunnel had.tobe | P°P we, 
are taken under a law of eminent domain. azine: traversed. More romantic stilf,-- it may 


: x P F t ( > 
France has & Monument commission, which “Ab this mystery, so rife have been. in & bower’ of roses or honey. Winiee wie mer ot the great agreed 
18 provided with two hundred thousand With mysteries, this Lite! suckles, or in the oy. Blade, far from the | ; : 
dollars a year; and in England there is now Who can know it? ken of human eye, : tly, and under hot | from the standpoiut of humbly enthusiastic 
8 bill before Parliament ‘for Putting the an Prophet nor poet, the least exciting circumstances, it might | adulation, somewhat like that which animated 
cient British stones, mounds, etc. in charge |, Nor prince nor peasant. have been during a Sleigh-ride. Well, no | Abbott $ account of Napoleon Bonaparté anda 
of a commission, These are all cases where This terrible Present: matter where it w € sensation,’ we feel Froude’s story of Heary VIIt, only’ more co. 
the interest js merely archwologic and Of all that has been, sam and history; sure, was . delightful In the extreme. [ He relies considerably upon Prescott and 
scientific. There ig no large natioral idea Of all that shall be, source and Prophecy ; Another fact, too, is undeniable—that 8 F irvin and makes out a prett ood case, as to 
or inspiration involved, as in the “case of This living Past, present Futurity ; repetition of the same is always, quite as 8, pretty x _—_ te 
the Old South. It is not the custom with This Was, and Is, and Shall be so— charming as the first experience. One ma character though why Columbus should 
us to rely on gov ernment in such emergen- TA re — — — et too much, of many other good things; | canonized we do not quite see, Compared with 
cies. A single family, modestly withhold. Alona : ut not of Kissing. It ig simple, yet excel- | some saints, however, his Christian disposition 
ing its name, has Promised one hundted God sitteth on his throne. : lent. One experienced. writer (we forget | was very high, fideéd. 
thousand doll«rs, or one-fourth of the Amen!? or has ae _ some i es advice = to > i. Pees . 
whole price, for the Old South land. It ‘ the practice o kissing, _: lon’t,’ says he, “+H Or @ thotoughly helptut beok for. a 
seems strange that, out of forty million | I the. editorial departments Dr, Holland | (7° 


: iss all over, ag asshoppers walk. Don’t young Christian we know of bone more worthy 
People, there are not enough who Will share | commends the Policy of President Hayes, | kiss everybody, including nasty little dogs, | or recommendation for 


its practicabdilit and 
expenses to make up the other three- | and counsels respectful support for it until | male and female. -Don’t sit down to it. common sense than Washington Gladden, The 
quarters, its results are apparent. ind BB, Pant bt So be Ee Christian Way. It is * sequel to.“ How to bea 
Another sensible expression of opinion jig “ The people are tired of discord: They | corner and catch a kiss, . More persons | Christian.” Itg keynote is in its frst sentence: 
from a Correspondent who hates pseudo- intend that the policy of _the new adminis. spoil the sport. Stand firm. It won't hurt, | “The first thing for the young Christian to de- 
culture. ‘Culture is not a code of. mental ik shall _— a ue, ee. They | after you're used to it. Don’t inaburry, | termine js what he is atmingsat, . Christ tells us 
etiquette, which smothers all Original feel. | Want peace. -., oY Want a reform in Providence will give you strength ‘for the | tobe perfect, even as our Father whieb is in 
: _ the civil Service, for they fee} that mer- 2 ; 2 aes 

ing beneath a superficial array of accom. aie y ordeal. Don’t jab down on a beautiful Heaven is perfect, That, then, is what 


} Cenary politics have been a Curse and | mouth asif s aring for frogs. Don’t grab : es 
; Plishments, §o long as this mistaken view | a disgrace to them, They are, at least, | and yank the Mdy. sir she a astruggling we ought to be aiming at” To eee 


: . FP» . Z chapters the young believer is instructed as to 
1s held independence of thou ht becomes a | not ready to join in dee Tusade against the | colt, Don’t muss her hair, scrunch down : 
: flaw, like cole Kitadhens Worse than this, | Policy of the | President Until it has had | her collar, bite her cheeks, squizzle her eh aoe pena, the “hig is ai ith 
; . : : Sophie ibbons, and leave her mussed and rum ed. | duty in ess, society, w 
€ all chance is lost of strengthening the mind Politician, therefore, in any position, who | Take good aim. The lips meet, the a an admimble concluding chapter on “The 
2 by the natural and healthy process of get- | undertakes & factious opposition to this | close, the heart opens, Heaven itself opens | Chistian’s Quiet Life,” from whieh we abstract 
ting rid of old errors. In the place of paar yi - public enor pana peaivlaad. 5 } — so bie ae = ne a the six rules for secret Prayer, omitting the de- 
. i i ’ y earned ’ us to! the ated; To . te 
a. oe normal gtowth, the victim of faulty culti- not hesitate to wreak their revenge, It will those whose experience. is limited or to velopment of them: 1 Ae simple and wore 
vation has thrust upon him a succession of @ good plan for all the demagogues to whom ‘kissing ig as a sealed hook we have in your secret prayer. 2, Pray brs 
formulas, and he learns early to comply | take a low Seat for the present and keep only to say that they have no idea of the 3. Be honest in your secret prayer. 


With the demands of his special coterie, | their mouths shut, if they have any hope of treat, the solid bliss in store for them: and, | “4. Pray earnestly.” “5. Do not mock God in 


The prec ocious wisdom of the young is far | * political life in the years to come.” for encouragement, let us add that the good | your prayer,” «6, Pray always with special 
iat 7 ° i a fere f t 
from being the only result. The old become Lippincott’s Magazine Contains ‘its usual j me is sure to come, oe ha dearer ae meta, the 
Precocious, ‘otherwise, - and impatient of | 800d collection of Stories and poems. “ Per. The National Y Contains in its . 
a. anything but the results of study. . Various | haps the best article ig Henry James’s ac- editorial pages an able defe nse of the itiner. -.--Nething more satisfactory could be 


. i - | Count of last Eastertide in England. Piety, i 3 asked for in compactness and for completeness 
forms of affectation assert themselves, In ink baaT g ‘ ancy, which we advise our reader to read. within a small compass then the Glade canton 
nocent people, who are really anxious.to do | he thinks, makes ondon rather more dis The Galazy has. four or five articles of the 


ical Works of John Mit » edit 

better, ere led astray to join the band Which | ®&reeable than ever, Original and readable kind it so often pre- fe a ene hits i Mise La 
Consiters itself alone Wise and of . good re- “* Passion Week in London is distinctly | sents: « The Gospel of Culture” (a defense editor, and the text is admirably correct, being 
pute.” A third honest critic confesses that poll ana Late hr is a = 4 of Matthew Arnold), by Dr. T. M. Coan; that of the critical three-volume “Cambridge 
am « if Tennyson Should write another drama it ete is suspended: — Phe wed “Charlotte Bronté,” by Amanda B. Harris; | Edition.» Every poem and sonnet has its in- 


Would end him up as far as one Person is | and music-halls are closed; the huge, dusky | “ George Sand;” by Henry James, Jr. ; and troduction, being an adaptation of those of 


Concerned. “I am sorry to see in the papers | city seems to take on a still sadder coloring | ‘The «Heart: of England” (a paper of | the “Cambridge Edition,” They contain all 
this rumor that Tennyson is ‘ engaged upon | 20d a sort of hush steals over its mighty | 


. - e : travel), by Richard Grant White. necessary information and are very important 
; Pat - uproar. At such a ume, for 4 stran rT, } for the intelligent of such a poct 
another histor teal dr ~y rage haye thus far London is not cheerful, .’ « A Christ. ea a Muion. Every ling ot Misses eetes Ee: Tieg, 
held out against the ander influeure mas Day or a Good Friday uncovers the JUNE always brings with it» géod subp Italian, or Latin, {is in the yolume, and we 
of Queen. Mary and Harold;. ut, a those | ugliness of London. As you walk along | oY, Ne ! 
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Milton, and this copy we shall retain for our 
editorial reference library. 


-++eThe Democratic party in New York City 
have seldom sent so able and highly-respect- 
able a representative to Congress as Elijah 
Ward, and very few of even the more respect- 
able of its members could make up so readable a 
volume of selections from their speeches as has 
been done by the Hon. Elijah Ward in the col- 
lection which has just been published by G. W. 
Carleton & Co, They are plain, practical, and 
patriotic, and yet one of them was delivered in 
the House of Representatives in 1858, on the 
subject of the admission of Kansas as a free 
atate. Most of the other speeches are on com- 
mercial and financial subjects, upon which Mr, 
Ward holds opinions that are not always in 
harmony with the. party that elected him as 
the representative of its principles. 


+... The Hartford Congregationalists are very 
successful in focorporating much of the devo- 
tional wealth of the episcopal offices with the 
simple services of their Paritan birthright. The 
Christian Hymnal (Brown & Gross, Hartford) 
is a characteristic production, and one fo every 
way creditable to its editors, Rev. Drs. Na- 
thaniel J. Barton, E. P. Parker, and Joseph H. 
Twichell, all Hartford pastors. It contains an 
excellent selection from the standard old 
eburch tunes, together with very many of the 
best pieces by such modern composers as 
Dykes, Monk, Barnby, and Sullivan. The aver- 
age character of the music and hymns is very 
high, and the volume also contains some excel- 
lent chants and thirty-ove Bible selections for 
responsive reading in worshfp. 


....Mr. Edward A. Freeman is as competent 
to write on the Turkish question as any living 
person. He knows something about all historical 
matters and hes made a special study of Turk- 
ish subjects. To the discussion of the ques- 
tions of the hour he brings, in The Ottoman 
Power in Europe: its Nature, its Growth, and 
ite Decline (Macmillan & Co.), all the wealth of 
that wonderfol treasury of historical knowl- 
edge, his head, and all the vigor of that trench- 
ant weapon, his pen. We have a curious 
union of historical accuracy with partisan zeal. 
His arguments cannot be refuted, for they are 
based on fact. All that can be said in reply 
must be on the score of optimism and charity, 
rather than of precedent or probability. 


-.-eThe Rev. Josiah Litch has been giving | 


‘The Nineteenth Century, 


rome careful study to prophecy, which he has 
embodied in his Complete Harmony of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse. The title is considerably 
more pretentious than the book itself. This is 
not, as the title would indicate, a wild and 
worthless discussion by some one of the 
prophecy-mad Chiliaets of the day’; but a calm 
eomparison of the prophecies with history. 
Mr. Litch utterly discards the theory that An- 
tioehus the Great and his sons were the sub- 
jects of Daniel’ xi, 13—30, and a Jarge part of 
the prophecies which have been variously in- 
terpreted he throws into the yet unfulfilled 
future. 

.... Virgin Soil (Henry Holt & Co.) is a poor 
translation into English of a French translation 
of Tourgueneff’s novel of “ Nov.’ The beet 
translation is still to be looked for, we suppose, 
fe Mr. Eugene Scbuyler’s version from the 
original Russian. The purport of the story is 
to give a narrative of the sect of Communists 
who have lately created considerable excitement 
in Russia, since it includes members of all classes 
of society. The author very graphically de- 
seribes the organization ; but the greatest value 
of the story is in its picture of Russian society. 


«eeeFruit and Bread (Wood & Holbrook) is 
translated from the German of Gustav Schlick- 
eysen, by Dr. M. L. Holbrook. The suthor 
endeavors to show, by every sort of argument, 
anthropological, physiological, and moral, that 
man is and ought to be an eater of fruits and 
grains only or malaly. Among publications 
ef its class it will take rank as a learned and 
temperate production. Such diminution in 
the overeating of animal food as the “health 
reformers” can bring about will ‘not be at- 
tended with disastrous consequences. 


.-.. The Bible Looking-Glass reaches we know 
not what edition, but we imagine the one or 
two hundredth. Mr. J. W. Barber’s rude pic- 
tures of “ Religious Emblems” and “ Christian 
Similitudes’’ impressed us much more when 
very small children than they donow. It is 
safe to say that they are not artistic ; but they 
tell their story, and we do not doubt that in 
many country homes these illustrations, and 
the text which explains them, will be useful, as 
er bave been in the past, in he)ping Christian 

ec. 


...-A real addition to American religious 
poetry may be found in Christmas Carols and 
other Verses (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by the 
Rev. Dr. H. G. Batterson, of Philadelphia, for- 
merly rector of St. Clement’s Church, in that 
city. Dr. Batterson writes with much depth of 


devotional feeling and with excellent lyrical | 


facility. Several of the pieces have been found 
well suited for use in church processionals and 
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other exercises of public worship. The volume 
is beautifully printed. 


«+--The Oxford Clarendon Press Series (Mac- 


imillan & Co.) is a nearly faultless library of 
/ educational books and is especially admirable 


in ite English volumes. The last issue is four 
tales from Chaucer—‘‘The Man of Lawes,” 
“The Pardoneres,” ‘The Second Nonnes,” and 
“The Chanoun Yemannes”’—edited by that 
competent authority, the Rev. W. W. Skeat. In 
text, notes, and glossary it is well fitted for 
echool or college use. 
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e 
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The Independent. 


PERSONAL FAITH IN THE PER- 
SONAL CHRIST 
THE ESSENTIAL OF A ROUNDED MAN- 
HOOD AND A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON, 
BY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, LL.D. 








Delivered before the Graduating Class at Yale College, 
last Sunday.) 


If Corinthians i, 24: “ Not for that we have do- 
toinion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy; 
for by faith ye stand.” 


For by faith ye stand. I[ take this as what 

the translator of our version understood it to 
mean. I give it in its connection, because the 
preceding clauses illustrate and enforce my 
theme—viz., that personal faith in the personal 
Christ is the essential of a rounded manhood 
and a successful life. By faith,and by faith 
only, does any man stand, in the highest and 
best sense of the word, as he is related to him- 
self, to his Creator, to the present life, and the 
future. In enforcing this theme I will first 
enumerate the several elements of faitb, in the 
Christian sense of the word. I name, first of 
all, the intellectual elements—viz., the ratioval 
conviction that what we believe is true. The 
fact that faith includes an intellectual element 
will hardly be denied. It would seem that no 
one could question or deny this. But many 
fail to do justice to the significance and im- 
portance of this truth. I must assume it to be 
true that, whatever else faith may involve, it 
ineludes intellectual conviction or evidence. 
If this is true, it cannot rest on what is some- 
times called authority. This is recogn'zed— 
not only conceded, but affirmed—in our text. 
“Not for that we bave dominion over your 
faith.’’ Io this significant saying the sacred- 
ness of individual conviction is solemnly af- 
firmed. Not even an apostle dares to assert or 
could possibly exercise dominion over the faith 
of the humblest disciple. 

It is true the matter of faith in this particu- 
lar instance concerned some question of duty, 
rather than any revelation of truth. But it is 
none the less true that these words of Paul dis- 
tinctly affirm that, whether the faith relates to 
what is to be believed or done, whatsoever is 
not held and acted of faith—that is, of convic- 
tion—is sin; that every man must be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. The same apostle 
elsewhere describes his power over men to 
consist in commending himself to every man’s 
conscience by manifestation of thetruth. The 
same truth was distinctly asserted by the Mas- 
ter of our faith. “To this end was I born 
and for this end came I forth, that I 
might bear witness to the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Every one that heareth and learneth of the 
Father cometh unto Me.’”? When we assert 
that faith is conviction founded on light or 
evidence, we do not say that this isthe whole 
of it; I do ndot assert that faith is born of 
formal reasoning, whether demonstrative or 
probable. [ do not forget that the things 
which are hidden fromthe wise and prudent 
are revealed to babes in intellect. But Ido 
assert that the Gospel and Christ, when dis- 
cerned as they are, are fitted to call forth and, 
so to epeak, to compel the conviction of the 
honest understanding that they are true. I 
also assert that this individual conviction is an 
essential element of the faith of every indi- 
vidual man, so far as his intellect has anything 
to do with faith. I would add tbat without 
conviction faith cannot exist. I have no time 
to prove these assertions. I may be permitted 
to refer to the fact that even the current anti- 
Christian philosophy—at Jeast, that of the pro- 
foundest, most generous, and sagacious type— 
finds it necessary to declare that the unformu- 

lated convictions of men go before and lead 
the way to formulated and reasoned science 
and an ever-present and attendant conviction. 
Even Mr. Herbert Spencer is generous enough 
to explain what might seem to be a pardox— 
viz., that a devotee of his own theories of 
materialism and ‘atheism might be far less 
rational a thinker than his sturdy but un- 
schooled father and his thoughtful but simple- 
hearted mother. It is essential tomy purpose 
to add that every man’s faith is measured by 
the number and strength of his individual con- 
victions. A man’s faith cannot be judged by 
the length of the written creed which he affirms 
by his lips or subscribes by his hand; but by 
the number of the separate truths or realities 
which have become living convictions in bis 
soul. It may be very important that written or 
spoken creeds should be assented to by teach- 
ers and learners in the Kingdom and Church of 
Christ. This Ido not in the least question; 
but it remains an unshaken and most import- 
ant truth that the faith by which a man stands 
or falls represents only the number and 
strength of his own convictions concerning the 
subject-matter of his creed. Faith cannot rest 
in a form of words ora so-called system of 
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doctrine. It goes through and behind these, 
and rests onthe beings or facts which these 
words symbolize and their import to each indi- 
vidual soul. Moreover, to each individual man 
they come in a way peculiar to him. Tried by 
this test, some persons, who suppose their creed 
is very long, very exact, and very complete, 
would be found to be very deficient in living 
convictions ; while others, who might hesitate 
long in pbrasing what they believe, be found 
full of faith in the livingGod and the personal 
Christ. This truth alone enables us to be very 
charitable in respect to intellectual or dogmat- 





ic differences, and to care much less for formu- 
las of scholastic doctrine than for a living faith 
in a living God and present Christ. It gives a 
key to the oft-quoted saying, which is capable 
of an honest use as well as a flippant abuse: 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Faith involves feeling, as well as conviction. 
The very word conviction implies more or 
less of sensibility, most emphatically when 
tbe truths concerned are moral and re- 
ligious. The word faith implies this even 
more positively. In all its applications, 
whether between man and truth, or man 
and man, or man and God, faith signifies belief 
strengthened and fixed by emotion. This is so 
plain and universally recognized that not a few 
theologiaus resolve faith into feeling as its 
germinal point and essential element, making 
the belief to grow out of sentiment, instead of 
kindling and firing sentiment by belief. Mr. 
John Tyndall and Mr. Herbert Spencer, as is 
well known, are forward to exalt feeling as 
singly and solely the religious element in man» 
telling us to fill our hearts with it as full as we 
may, if only we will concedethat religion has no 
possible relations to the intellect and especially 
to scientific truth. We reject this extreme, 
whether held by theologians or by philosophers, 
as leading to fanaticism with the one and to 
sentimentalism with the other. We refer to it 
only as showing that feeling is universally 
recognized as being prominent as an element 
of faith. 

Faith involves obedience to the conscience. 
Here it touches the will, the seat of character, 
the center of moral life. Every truth in which 
we believe points to some duty. Every feeling 
which it inspires impels to the consecration of 
the life and the subjection of the man to the 
moral law of love. The intellect may consent 
to the longest and the truest creed with the 
most positive conviction. The heart may glow 
with the fervors of sentimental or fanatical 
ecstasy ; but, if the man does not accept the 
eternal law of rectitude as the law of his being, 
the vital element of faith is wanting. The or- 
thodoxy of the intellect is empty often in pro- 
portion to its exactness and tenacity. The fires 
of feeling, if impure, are baleful according to 
the intensity with which they burn. Let it 
ever be remembered that the reason and the 
only reason why truth in religion is of so great 
consequence is because of its tendency to form 
the character to spiritual perfection ; or why 
fervor in religious love and worship should be 
cherished and valued is simply and solely that 
it inspires to moral likeness to God. 

Thus far have we given the subjective char- 
acteristics of faith in the three elements of con- 
viction, of emotion, and of duty. Over against 
these philosophy would present the true to 
move the intellect, the beautiful to satisfy the 
heart, and the good to control the will, requir- 
ing each of the three forms of faith we have 
enumerated. Christianity differs from philoso- 
phy in presenting a person for our faith. This 
leads me to notice the fourth and eminently 
distinctive feature of Christian faith, which is 
that it rests upon a person. This person is 
more than the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
in that he exemplifies and enforces whatever is 
true and beautiful and good by personal love 
and authority. Faith does not deny the forces 
of the universe, after which science inquires; 
but it explains these forces by a creative and 
upholding Person, who is the Living God. It 
does not deny that these forces act by unchang- 
ing laws ; but it finds the reason for the reign 
of law in the wisdom of an Eternal Thinker. It 
does not deny development or evolution or 
progress io the history of the physical or the 
moral or the social universe; but the more 
various and mavifold are the evidences of a 
progressive and upholdiog plan the more de- 
cisive is the evidence of definite thought, 
ardent feeling, and energetic personality. That 
the Creator should bea person {fs suggested by 

the fact that personality is confessedly the 
highest form of being. If man is the highest 
of created existences, then it may be and must 
be that God is 2 person, and loves and cares for 
his creations with an intensity of affection and 
a force of authority of which human love and 
earnestness are feeble images. If this God is so 
vast, so remote, and so beyond our grasp as 
modern thinking makes him to be, and yet if he 
cares for our love and our trust, then surely 
there is the more reason why he should contrive 
away to come among our dwellings and make 
himself familiar to our thoughts and our affec- 














tions ; and, if he would contrive this, he could 
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effect this ; and, ifhe could do this, or desired to 
do this, or has done this at all, or will do this, 
he has done it by Jesus the Christ. 

If men could sin against conscience, they 
could sin against God. They havesinned against 
duty, and then they have sinned against God. 
If God is a person, they have grieved and dis- 
honored and offended him as truly as they 
have wronged their own souls. They need his 
forgiveness and his help, and they need the as- 
surance of both. They have this forgiveness 
and this help by Jesus Christ, and the assur- 
ance and attestation of both in his life and 
death and present powerand grace. In accept- 
ing this personal element, faith does not take 
leave of intellect or feeling or conscience. It 
does not renounce science or deny philosophy. 
It simply adds to ecience a needed element and 
confirms philosophy by the analogies and sup- 
ports which philosophy suggests. InteHMect- 
ually the believer requires evid and stand 
upon the truth. Emotionally he glows with 
feeling. Morally he accepts duty. But per- 
sonally be worships and loves the living God, 
and believes in Jesus Christ, who is the fullness 
of the Godhead as manifest to man. In doing 
this he is none the lees a man or a thinker or a 
philosopher. He is become more—he is also a 








answers to those questionings which wide and 
profound thinkers must propound as .are the 
most positive and literal dogmas of the narrow- 
est bigot. Let astudent of Nature be fn very 
deed a believer in the Living God, whose eternal 
thinking ie manifested in blazing lines of voice- 
less order in all the revelations of science, and 
whose tender love sustains all finite things with 
faithful care, and pulsates in every living soul 
with tender sympathy—does he discern scien- 
tific truth in more and in wider or in fewer and 
narrower relations than he who sees in all this 
kosmos of the vast and the minute only the 
seething chaos of eternal strife as it settles 
itself continually into eternal order, or moving 
forward in waves of progress to the harmoni- 
ous music made up of contending and jarring 
discords? Or let a student of history find in 
its progress the development of a plan of the 
Father of Spirits—does he study it under broader 
or narrower lights than he who must solve every 
problem bya few formulas borrowed from the 
last brilliant theorist, or enforces his conclu- 
sions by a fanatical though not undevout invo- 
cation of the time spirits? What must be true 
in the nature of things is showing itself more 
clearly to be true in the world’s convictions. 
Die Weltgeschichte ist daz Weltgericht. This is as 





believer. 

I need not say that the question of our day is 
emphatically this: whether faith is any longer 
required ; whether it has not done its work, at 
least, for thinking and cultivated men, and 
must now be abandoned. It is true this is no 
new question, but is as old as Christianity it- 
eelf. But it comes to us fn new forms; and 
with many it has become the confident asser- 
tion, and the shivering fear of not a few, that, 
whatever may have been true of the past, hence- 
forth man must stand by manhood or thought 
or culture or philosophy, and no longer can and 
no longer needs to stand by faith. 

The position which I would urge is that faith 
is of permanent necessity to man. The more 
man advances in culture the more true will it 
be and the more evident that faith is essential 
to bis perfection and bis success. In the defi- 
nitions I have already given I have endeavored 
to state the constituents and to bring into 
strong relief the one distinctive element of 
faith. I proceed to show, in the second place, 
that it is oply by faith, as thus defined, that 
man, and espectally a thinking man, can stand. 

Faith widens and quickens and regulates 
man’s intellectual activity. We have already 
shown that faith as an intellectual conviction 
assents to the truth, and that faith cannot ex- 
ist without some activity of the intellect. We 
do not assert that faith involves a high degree 
of intellectual activity or discipline ; least of 
all that it is in any sense a substitute for the 
training of the scholar or the discipline of ex- 
perience. But we do assert that it invariably 
excites to thought and that its natural tend- 
ency is to quicken the intellectual life. Multi- 
tudes have found fn the beginning of the life 
of faith the beginnings of intellectual activity. 
The power of Christianity to stimulate animal- 
ized and besotted communities to thought 
is confessed by every sagacious observer and 
every honest historian. The thought which is 
thus awakened does not rest contented with ele- 
mentary knowledges. It presses forward, that 
it may master all truth. It must be convinced 
by evidence in respect to everythiug which it is 
summoned to believe. This tendency may be 
repressed by authority and feared by bigotry; 
but the fact that churches and theologians, 
with honest or dishonest intentions, have so 
sadly failed to understand the spirit of their 
faith does not make this spirit a whit less free. 
We repeat the assertion that, other things being 
equal—as knowledge and training—in any two 
thinkers, the Christian believer will become the 
widest and most liberal. If he is a true Chris- 
tian, he has forsaken all for Christ, for no other 
reason than that he believes him to be in truth 
sent from God. If he has this spirit, how can 
he avoid rendering homage to the truth where- 
ever he finds or meets it? The same principle 
which holds a man in allegiance to his master 
in denying every false principle in purpose and 
in life must nerve him to deny every false 
theory in science and every mistaken interpret- 
ation in criticism. The spirit of self-denial 
which leads him to bear the cross because of 
his faith for his Master as the truth will lead 
him to abjure every prejudice or tradition which 
has made error dear to his heart. 

The man of faith must become a wide thinker 
for another reason; and that is because the 
truths and facts which he believes are related to 
everything which can interest or arouse his 
intellect. The sciences of Nature, when viewed 
in their broadest relations, must each and all 
terminate in questions concerning God, who is 
Nature or above Nature. The philosophy of 
history either recognizes God or denies God, and 
in either case it necessarily leads to the thought 
of God. The atheistic theory of society and 
progress, which is just now so fashionable 
in certain quarters, is a proof that science is 
more profound and wide-reaching than it once 
was, even if it thinks of God only to deny him, 





For atheism and agnosticism are as truly 


true of systems and principles as it is of indi- 
vidual men and nations. Atheistic and theistic 
science and culture are now, emphatically on 
trial at the tribunal of thé world’s thinking 
and experience. It is true that never was athe- 
ism in science so confident, so courteous, and, 
in its own creed, so scientific as at the present 
moment. On the other hand, never was it 
forced to confess so frankly as now that athe- 
ism relieves the mind of not a single burden of 
mystery which theism involves, and that a self- 
existent universe of dead matter, however full 
of the potency and promise of life, is as difficult 
to accept and harder to hold than a self-existent 
and creating spirit. While there are swarms 
of noisy specialists in every department of 
thought, who fill the air with their chattering, 
there is everywhere a strong undertone on the 
part of sober and earnest philosophers that 
matter and spirit, that force and law, alike are 
best explained by a Personal Thinker. 
Wherever science widens itself into philosophy 
it is conceded, with an emphasis of unanimity 
that was never heard before, that a Living God 
is the best possible hypothesis for scientific 
thought. In history and criticism there is a 
flippant time spirit that professes to speak for 
the highest culture in blandest charity ard in 
courteous phrase, albeit with an acrid mixture 
of contemptuous and intolerant dogmatism. 
There is also an earnest and thoughtful spirit, 
that represents the more sober convictions of 
earnest men, that God and Providence and 
Duty and Christ were never so attested as now. 

I know that earnestness in religion may make 
a man narrow, for the same reason that earnest- 
ness in any special sphere of thought or activi- 
ty may limit his views and intensify his preju- 
dices. I know also that the doctrine is incul- 
cated in some religious schools that to think 
widely and to think earnestly is to endanger 
the fervor of one’s piety or the soundness of 
one’s opinions. [ admit that the Christian 
faith, like every other sort of faith, brings its 
dangers and its hindrances to the intellectual 
life. I admit most frankly that the chief end 
of man fs not always to perfect his intellect or 
to advance scientific truth; and still I insist 
that the tendency of Christian faith is to liber- 
alize and stimulate in any man who gives him- 
self to intellectual pursuits, rather than to 
limit and dwarf his intellectual life. Let two 
men set off with equal advantages and from 
the same starting-point in any career of intel- 
lectual activity which is to continue for twenty 
years. Let the one be a sincere, uncompromis- 
ing, devout, and loving Christian believer, and 
the other without such faith, and the Christian 
believer cannot but attain to a higher point of 
intellectual power and achievement long before 
tke end of the race, In saying this, I do but 
reason from the known nature of man and the 
motives and influences which bring from it the 
best results. 

I observe, second, it is by faith that a man 
can stand in his sensibilities. We have seen 
that faith, in every acceptation of the word, in- 
cludes a very large element of feeling. Faith 
in the Christian sense is pre-eminently emotion- 
al, for the reason that it is fixed directly upon a 
Person who fs at once the most perfect and the 
most unpretending, the loftiest and the lowli- 
est, the mildest and the sternest, the most for- 
giving and the most uncompromising, the most 
ideal and the most real, the most divine and 
the most human, who was ever imagined or ever 
lived. Abstractions and ideals may rouse and 
satisfy the intellect ; but the heart demands a 
Person. Do I need to say that the Christ of the 
Christian faith meets every one of the heart’s 
demands? Why should I, when those who re- 
ject his historic truth and his supernatural 
claims not only are ready to concede, but are 
foremost to contend that he is the most con- 
summate product of the human imagination 
in its utmost reach of effort to satisfy the long- 





ings, of the heart, But the heart cannot live 











and be shaped by ideals or abstractions ; and, 
therefore, the heart of man can only stand by 
faith in a living person. Look at its needs, 
First of all, the subtle demon of selfishness 
must be drawn out or dragged out of his re- 
motest hiding-places in the center of man’s be- 
ing ; and this can only be done by a strong per- 
sonal force from without. Then every special 
impulse and passion, from the most debasing 
appetites upto the last infirmity of the noblest 
minds, is to be tamed and regulated, and self- 
poise, and self-control, which all men long for 
and hope to aitain, like birds of calm, shall so 
brood on the stormy waves of passion that they 
are charmed to rest. The experience of the 
world ought to have taught the world by this 
time that neither self-relying resolves nor stern- 
est self-discipline will do this. The world has 
learned, or ought to have learned, that personal 
love as between mau aud man is the mighticst 
force that can move and win the heart. The 
loving eye of a gentle childor a faithful mother 
has a reforming power which can tame and sub- 
due raging batred aud stubborn sullenness. 
Every Christian household can furnish some 
living example of an inmate who has been 
transformed to sweeter love and mellowed self- 
control by faith in the Personal Christ, such as 
otherwise could never have been attained. 
Christian burial-places, scattered by thousands 
all over the earth, are watched by the loving 
eye of God, in whtch repose the dust of myriads 
of meek and loving souls, who would never 
havé been formed to their loving tempers and 
governed appetites and c .1quered pride, for 
which their memory is blessed, except by faith 
in this Personal Christ. Nor is it only in the ex- 
ercise of the gentler and loving affections that 
this faith is the only resource. In the collisions 
and strifes of gain and ambition, in the misun- 
derstandings and jealousies which are inevyit- 
able to opposing interests, inthe dogmatisms 
aud criticisms which are incident to the purest 
and holiest causes—such as are not unknown in 
schools of science or academies of letters, such 
aS are most conspicuous because most out of 
place in the Church and Kingdom of Christ— 
nothing short of the reproving eye and the re- 
buking word of a master like Christ can avail. 
It is only in the school of Christ that a man can 
learn to be angry, and sin not ; to be stern in op- 
position to evil principles and to eyil men, and 
yet be gentle and patient and easy to be en- 
treated. We are not to forget that in this 
world we shall ever be called to set ourselves 
sternly and steadfastly against falsehood and 
selfishness and treachery, that we shall often be 
summoned bravely to defend the right and fear- 
lessly to expose and to resist the wrong. To do 
this with gentleness and courtesy, on the one 
hand, and with self-respect and, if it need be» 
with indignation, on the other, is reserved for 
those who, howeyer earnestly and boldly and 
indignantly they strive, are ever mindful that 
the eye of the patient and loving Jesus is upon 
them. 

This leads me to add, as not unimportant, that 
faith ia the Personal Christ is essential to faith 
in man. It is significantly said of the Master 
that he knew what was in man, and yet he loved 
man and ever trusted man. It is esteemed in 
these days the highest achievement, if not the 
necessary completion of a man’s training, that 
he should learn to distrust men in order that 
he may manage men. The world of business, 
and, to a large extent, the world of science and 
letters, of politics and professional life, is 
divided into two classes—the sharp and critical 
and hard mén, and the so-called weak and con- 
fiding men, whom the world treads down with 
its iron heel or passes by with supercilious 
neglect. The sharp men make it a rule to crit- 
icise and distrust everybody ; theconfiding men 
learn, by being often deceived, in their turn to 
distrust and to hate. The tendency of our 
times is to idolize sharpness and criticism, and 
to sacrifice at their altar the generosities and 
charities and graces. of life, as also the divine 
sweetness of that charity that believeth all 
things and endureth all things. I know of no 
force that will fill the heart of an individual 
with courage and self-reliance, on the one hand, 
and with sweetness and light, on the other, that 
will bind man to man inthe noble magnanimity 
of a wise but generous faith, except a living 
faith in the Living Christ. 

This leads me to notice that personal faith in 
Christ trains and stimulates to the finest and 
most perfect culture, whether in manners, 
literature, or art. There can be no question 
that the best achievements in art and liter- 
ature have been the offepring of such a faith. 
To the highest of such achievements two ele- 
ments are essential—the enthusiasm that in- 
spires and the judgment that criticisés and 
restrains. Criticism now rules the day. To 
question is now in fashion, rather than to cre- 
ate; to révise what has been achieved, rather - 
than to open the mind with generous readiness 
to new impressions from Nature or from God. 
Admiration, hope, and love are just now ata 
discount ; and, instead of them, we have brilliant 
but heartless laudations of sweetness and light. 
It remains to be seen whether any great pro- 
ducts in literature or art will proceed from this 








critical and hegative mood. Should some new 
and powerful revelations be made to the world 
of the glory of the kingdom and the person of 
Christ, we cannot doubt that art and literature 
will also be inspired with fresh enthusiasm ; 
that they will again put on their singing robes ; 
and that culture will adorn herself with hight- 
ened, although it may be with more unstudied 
graces. 

It is by faith that man stands strongly and 
wisely in duty. Here the eld question returns: 
If a man has faith in duty, what need is there 
also of faith in a person who can only exempli- 
fy and enforce duty? Because, we reply, a 
person who exemplifies duty is more attractive 
and powerful than the abstract law of duty; 
because duty is not a cold, unsocial, loveless 
impulse, but is personal, sympathetic, and so- 
cial; because love is not the love of geodness 
in the abstract, but the love of goodness as im- 
personated ; because duty looks up to whatever 
is higher than itself and prompts to reverence 
and worship—the goodness which is grander 
and greater than itself—and in its own nature 
delights in order and loyalty. Duty, therefore, 
is, by the necessity of its nature, inspired by 
examples of goodness and. delights in the law 
of the perfect and reigning God. Duty is not 
duty if it does not blossom into faith. No man 
ean be loyal to conscience who is not also loyal 
to the loving and living Jesus. Did we already 
stand in duty, were conscience loved and 
obeyed with spontaneous alacrity, we should 
welcome with delight the example of one high- 
er and better than ourselves, whose superior 
power and knowledge would make duty to 
glow with an intenser brightness We should 
rush to his embrace with irrepressible sympa- 
thy or look up into his face with unspeakable 
delight. Did we accept the law of duty 
as supreme, we should find additional 
impulse and pleasure in obeying it, because 
it was also his will, Were any influence need- 
ed to strengthen us in temptaiion or to deter 
us from sin, the thought that we might forfeit 
the sympathy of a person so high and good, or 
cross his will, would surely tend to hold us to 
our fidelity. Much more must this be true if 
this being is not only higher in his capacities 
than we, but if he had formed us by his power, 
and blessed us with his loving care, and longed 
for our sympathy and gratitude. There are 
those who think and say that to stand in duty 
or be confirmed in duty by motives like these 
is to admit a debasing alloy of mercenary mo- 
tives; and, therefore, they reject faith alto- 
gether, as not only needless, but degrading to 
duty itself. They forget that, as duty prompts 
to love from man to man, s0 it cannot withhold 
worship from man toGod. They forget that the 
soul animated by the principle @f duty must 
rejoice and accept the inspiration and blessing 
that come from the utterance of duty as the 
eternal law of God. In one word, they forget 
that they are finite and dependent; that as crea- 
tures they are made for worship, and as loyal 
subjects they cannot but accept and rejoice in 
the reign of a Personal God. In other words, 
they forget that no man can stand in duty who 
does not also stand in worship, in gratitude, in 
prayer, or, to sum all in one phrase, who does 
not stand im faith. 

But none of us stands in duty. The con- 
science which we reverence and seek to obey 
condemns us. We have lost the sympathy of 
the Perfeet One. If it is right for him to enact 
the law of duty as the law of his kingdom, we 
have broken that law, and the displeasure of 
the best of beings rests upon us just because 
and just so far as we condemn ourselves. We 
need help and hope. Our help is to come from 
hope. Hope can come only from without. 
Whatever migit be true of us had we stood 
fast, the fact is that we are fallen. And now 
there comes to us the Personal Christ, assuring 
of his sympathy by words such as never man 
spake, attesting it by his death, opening us 
certain victory over all moral evil, and promis- 
ing to guide and train us, that when he shall 
appear we shall be like himself, and stand per- 
fected in duty, after the likeness of God. By 
what other agency can a being like man, as we 
know ourselves to be, expect to stand in duty 
in this life and the future, except by faith in 


} the unselfish, the compassionate, the loving, 


living, dying, rising, ascended, and reigning 
Son of God, in which faith millions of our race 
have fought the good fight and been gathered 
to the assembly of the perfected spirits of the 
just ? 

If a man in his character stands best by faith, 
the same will be true of the life which his faith 
shall form. If faith is the condition of a 
rounded and perfected and redeemed manhood, 
much more isit the condition of a successfuy 
life. Faith will give aman a definite plan of 
life. The believer in a Personal Christ knows 
what he lives for and aims at. The example of 
his Master is always intelligible and clear. His 
precepts are explicit, his spirit cannot be mis- 
taken, if his service involves self-denial. Its 
rules are plain. If a man follow him, he shall, 
at least, not walk in darkness. His life will also 
be self-consistent; fer it will be in harmony 
with the reality of things. It will enable him 
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to penetrate through the most specious illu-— 
sions and to see their transparency; and, there- 
fore, it will give him always a solid footing and 
a firm tread. He that walketh uprightly walk. 
eth surely. Faith also pours fresh inspiration 
into the life. The springs of action are never 
relaxed to the man who gazes with the open 
eye on the ever-present Christ. The world is 
always fresh and stimulating to the man who 
values it supremely as a place in which to 
serve bis Master. Faith prepares him for any 
disappointment. The dawn of every morning 
rises with fresh hope and the twilight of every 
evening fades with new promise. His expecta- 
tions, indeed, include conflict and sorrow and 
sickness and death; but he cannot be afraid of 
evil tidings. His heart is fixed trusting in the 
Lord. His life is progressive. Life can never 
be otherwise to him who in the eagerness of 
his faith forgets the things which are bebind 
and reaches forth to the things which are 
before. Its consummation is glerious. The 
man of faith knows not in detail what he shall 
be, or what is the nature of the future life. 
But he knows that he shall be like his Master, 
because he shall see him as he is. He also 
knows that he sball be forever satisfied when 
he awakes in that likeness of him whom his 
faith has loved and longed for. Wherever he 
is or whatever he does, whatever he may enjoy 
or whatever he may suffer, he has always a 
broad and firm standing-place, for he stands 
by faith. 

Youny gentlemen of the graduating class: 1 
commend these thoughts to you, as pertinent 
to the times in which you live aud the active 
and thinking world into whieh you are about to 
enter. Hitherto you have looked out upon 
this world through the loopholes of this 
sequestered retreat; not unaware, indeed, of 
the great movements without and responding 
to them somewhat with a scholar’s sensitive 
syimpathy.. Bat, however quick and responsive 
has been this sympathy, it is one thing to gaze 
at a couflict from a distant hightand another to 
go single-handed into the contest, man against 
man. You have also been more occupied with 
the discipline and excitements of your college 
life than with the formation of a definite theory 
of life. And yet each one of you hus been 
maturing such a theory, consciously or uncon- 
seiously, and is going forth to apply it in 
actiqn. It is at this moment, just as you are 
awaking to the conviction that you must have 
a theory, and are asking yourselves what it is, 
that, in almost the last words of counsel and 
friendship which I shall) speak to you, I have 
endeavored to indicate the place which an in- 
telligent and earnest Christian faith should 
hold in your theory of manhood and of action. 
It would not be strange if, in these days of flip- 
pant dogmatism in philosephy and of Bohemian 
conceit iv literature, the faith of some of you 
were unsettled and the high and fervent enthu- 
siasm of some who believe were lowered. Of 
one thing be assured, that no calamity can 
befall a scholar so serious as the loss of per- 
sonal faith in the Living God and the Christ who 
has inspired all that we most value in the senti- 
meot of modern literature and modern life. If 
aman must struggle with modern doubt, let him 
struggle alone and with a manly and earnest 
spirit, as a drowning man struggles for a firm 
standing-place. Avoid as the breath of the 
pestilence the sneering or confident assumption 
that faith in eternal and sacred verity—nay, 
rather in living persons and supernatural revela- 
tions—must give way before the severer light 
of modern thinking, and with it must go the 
cheerful hope of an immortal life. The assertion 
is false. While modern thinking in narrow fields 
may shut up some of its devotees to conclu- 
sions as positive as they are narrow, it more 
certainly than ever, when prosecuted in a liberal 
spirit, opens the mind to vistas of thought in 
every direction which lead the soul to a 
Personal God who is personally interested in 
man. Avoid as still more dangerous the im- 
pression that an unsettled faith or cherished 
dalliance with one’s religious convictions is a 
sign of intellectual courage or strength. Un- 
belief is quite as often cowardly as it is brave. 
It hesitates often because its ‘‘ dare not’’ waits 
upon its ‘‘ would.’”? Nothing can possibly be 
more injurious to the intellect than a prelonged 
hesitation to face questions of this sort and to 
settle them in a manly spirit. Nothing can be 
more unmanly than to play hide-and-seek with 
arguments for and against the most important 
verities, or more servile than to wait for new 
revelations from some idolized leader of opin- 
ion. Nothing can be worse for the heart of 
the scholar than the withdrawal from the 
heavens of the Living God and the banishment 
from the earth of the Christ who blessed and 
redeemed it; for when God and Christ depart 
from the faith of the thinker bis tenderness 
for man, bis hope for man, bis faith in man, 


and his patience with man are likely to follow, . 


sooner or later, Even his sensibility to cul- 
ture will become lees and less refined or less 
and less satisfyimg. Nothing can be worse for 


| the conscience than that the magnetic presence 


of God should cease to enferce its often feeble 
and yacillating commands. Nothing can be 
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more harmful te the life of a man of-iutel- 
lectual consistency than that faith should 
wholly die out of it and cease to be the spring 
of its activities, ite joys,and hopes. And as 
for the eommunity, one shudders with not un- 
reasovable horror at the very thought of what 
will come if the atheistic theorfés with which 
the thinker of these days beguiles his readers 
or amuses himself are once put in practice by 
the men of labor and of action. The least we 
can say is, that what seems as harmless as the 
summer lightning when manipulated in the 
brilliant experiments of the teacher may rend 
and consume the social structure which the 
faith of generations has reared and sustained, 
I exhort you, therefore, to prize most highly 
and to seek most earnestly a living faith. No 
man can give it you. Each one must find it for 
himself. No man can impose it on you. We 
would not if we could have dominion over this 
faith. But God can help you, if you prize the 
gift enough to ask him earnestly and continu- 
ously for his blessing in this the most import- 
ant interest of your life. Cherish what faith 
you have—not in a spirit of blindness, or servil- 
ity, or bigotry, or sectarian narrowness ; but, 
with open-eyed candor, with manly self-reli- 
ance, with catholic liberality, accept what truth 
God reveals to you and translate it into your 
life. Let your faith in truth become fidelity to 
duty. Let your obedience to conscience be- 
come allegiance to God. Ata time when to 
doubt is so much the fashion, andso many men 
of culture in consequence are 
“ Assad as night, 
Only for wantonness,” 
do you dare to be what you believe, in purpose, 
in feeling, and in action. Let this be said of 
each of you: 
“ Among the faithless faithful only he, 

Among innumerable false unmoved, 

Unsbaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.” 

What the world is waiting for is, more seim- 
plicity avd earnestness of Christian faith onthe 
part of the men who direct the world’s think- 
ing and inspire feeling and action. It is not 
argument or speculation, it is not outward 
activity por popular demonstration, it ia not 
social excitement nor sensational barangue, it 
is not money, it is not Jabor that the world 
needs; but it is such a present sense of God’s 
fatherly sympathy, of his forgiving mercy and 
of his guiding providence, and such a vivid 
and reverent apprehension of Christ as God 
revealed to men, as shall cause men indeed to 
stand in intellectual power, in human affection, 
and fidelity to duty. May each of you stand, 
and may I share in yourjoy. In these words I 
include my best wishes and bid you farewell. 

nin Sree 

Tue Freedmen’s Aid Mission is an En- 
glish society which labors for the benefit of the 
Southern Negroes in connection with the Amer- 
jean Missionary Association. It held its anni- 
versary in London, in May. Dr. 0. H. White, 
the secretary, reported that about $16,000 had 
been collected during the year. ‘There had 
been a great revival of religionin the 8 col- 
leges, the 14 normal schools, and 20 of lower 
grade connected with the society in the old 
states of the Union. In these schools there 
were as many as 10,000 scholars, Besides, the 
Association had a mission in Jamaica, and one 
at Mendi, on the west coast of Africa. During 
the past year 56 churches and 46 missionaries 
had been aided. In these churches there were 
3,935 members and 655 had been added during 
the year. A colony of Freedmen is being 
gathered, to go out to some suitable location as 
teachers, mechanics, farmers,and tradesmen, 
to show the ignorant tribes of Africa an ex- 
ample of is@ustry and of Christian family life. 


A training-school is also planned for Africa, to 
be formed chiefly of colored teachers and pro- 
fessors. Interesting details were given as toa 
great revival of religion among the Freedmen 
from various parts of America.” 


.... The Synod of the Irish Episcopal Church 
made some sweeping changes in the adoption 
of the Revised Prayer Book. The principal 
ones are these: 

‘1, The omission of all the Apocrypbal Les- 
sons and the substitution of lessons from in- 
spired Scriptures. 2. The omission of the Or- 
naments Rubric and the enactment of a canon 
directing the use of a plain surplice, hood, and 
stole or scarf, 3. The intr duction of prayers 
for missions and other objects amongst the 
oceasional prayers. 4. The introduction of a 
question and answer in the Catechism explain- 
ing the reception of the ‘body and blood of 
Christ’ in the Lord’s Supper to be ‘after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner.’ 5. A service 
for the burial of unbaptized infants of Chris- 
tian parents. The omission ‘of thy great 
mercy’ from the address in the Burial Office. 
7. The omission of the Absolution in the office 
for the Visitation of the Sick and substitution 
of that in the Communion Service. & Omis- 
sion from the Office of Matrimony of the rea- 
sons, as now expressed, and substitution of oth- 
er words. 9 Omission ef some words in the 
Comipation Service, and change of ‘penarce’ 
into ‘repentance.’ No ebanges have been 
made in the Offices for Administering Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, or in the Ordinal ; but 
paragraphs have been adopted in the new Pre- 
face against priestly absolution and auricular 





confession, as well as against the ‘real pres- 
ence,’ and also one acknowledging the rigbtful 
position of Evangelical men in urch, 
with their views of baptism.” ' 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Canapran Christians are wiser than their 
brethren in the United States. A few years ago 
two or three Methodist bodies had the grace to 
uvite and form a large, influential, and enter- 
prising church; and at about the same time 
four Presbyterian organizations, seeing the 
folly of division, came together. Both Method- 
ism and Presbyterianism, in consequence, now 
occupy strong and influential positions and do 
much more effective work. 

The Presbytcrians have between 90,000 and 
100,000 communicants, who are divided among 
four synods, thirty-three presbyteries, and one 
thousand congregations. The General Assem- 
bly of this body has been in session this montb, 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, It was composed of 
about three hundred delegates, who represented 
various nationalities and some of whom traveled 
long distances. Some from the West had to 
make.a journey of thirteen hundred miles, and 
the delegates from the Presbytery of Manitoba 
traveled twenty-five hundred miles. Among 
the delegates were mivisters and elders of 
Scotch, English, French, Canadian, Irish, and 
American descent. This was the third meeting 
of the Assembly since the reunion, and it was 
expected to be a very interesting one, because 
the case of Macdonnell was to be considered. 
The Assembly met June 13th, and the question 
of instrumental music came up at the outset, 
some of the delegates objecting to the use of 
the organ in the opening services. They said 
the Assembly had left the matter to the con- 
gregations, and the use of the organ under the 
present circumstances was calculated to give 
offense. The pastor of the church where the 
Assembly met made an explanation and apolo- 
gy, and the services thereafter were carried on 
without the use of an instrument. Dr. Mc- 
Cleod, of Cape Breton, was elected moderator. 
On the second day the Assembly got at the 
Macdonnell case. Mr. Macdonnell is a Toronto 
minister, who is accused of heresy in denying 
the eternity of future punishment. His case 
has been in the lower courts a year or more. 
After along discussion, it was voted that Mr. 
Macdonnell be required to give a categorical an- 
swer on the point upon which he is suspected 
of being heretical. Dr. MacGregor, acting with 
the minority, moved to let the matter drop in- 
asmuch as Mr. Macdonnell had expressed re- 
gret for having preached the sermon which 
gave occasion to the difficulty, and had de- 
clared that he “holds no opinion at variance 
with the teachings of the Church.’’ Mr. Mac- 
donnell, having been waited upon by a com- 
mittee, submitted the fellowing answer: 

“ To the Venerable the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada: 

‘* FATHERS AND BRETHREN :—I herewith sub- 
mit in writing what I said on Saturday last, 
when it was announced that the amendment 
proposed by Dr. Topp had become the judg- 
ment of the Assembly. I hold that I have al- 
ready given an answer to the question embodied 
in that resolution as categorically as a minister 
within the church, who has declared his adher- 
ance to the Confession of Faith and who still 
adheres to it, can fairly or constitutionally be 
required to give on a point on which be is con- 
fessedly in difficulty. If that answer be not 
deemed sufficient, [ request, as I have a consti- 
tutional right to do, that the Presbytery of To- 
ronto be instructed to frame a libel and deal 
with the matter according to the laws of the 
Church. 

“Tam, Fathers and Brethren, 
‘* Your obed’t servant, 
/ “D. J. MACDONNELL, 
“ HALIFAX. Jane 18th, 1877.” 

The Assembly then received and adopted the 

following report on the case : 


‘*1, The statement of Mr. Macdonnell ean 
not be regarded as in any sense an answer to 
the question which the Assembly, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional rights, put to bim. 

‘*2. To justify the answer of Mr. Macdonnell 
by the statement that it is all that can be con- 
stitutionally required of a minister who adheres 
to the Confession of Faith is to present a false 
issue, inasmuch as the adherence of Mr. Mac- 
donnell to the Confession of Faith, in regard 
to the endless duration of punishment, is the 
very point in question before the court; and, so 
far from the dissentients having the right to 
affirm his adherencein the present instance, 
Mr. Macdonnell, in his last statement before 
the previous General Assembly, expressed his 
inability at that time to give it. 

**3, That the Assembly has certainly a consti- 
tutional right, in such a case as the present, 
for the maintenance of the truth of God, to re- 
quire an answer, in whatever formit deems best 
fitted, and satisfy itself of his acceptance of the 
doctrine involved.” 


In the discussion the Rev. George Grant was 


the principal speaker in Macdonnell’s behalf. 
He said: 


“Mr. Macdonnell preached faithfully the 
Word of God. He did once raise a speculation 
simply whether there was a possibility that the 
Scriptures did not mean that the sinner should 
not continue to suffer during the lifetime of the 
Almignty. Mr. Macdonnell preached the doc- 
trine as he [the speaker] preached it. The real 
position of Mr. Macdonnell was that of doubt; 
and it was due to his magnapimity that the 
Toronto Presbytery was not here to-day with 
closed mouths. Mr. Macdonnell had demand- 
ed a full investigation before the whole As- 


sembly, He hed manfully said he woulg not 


again preach the views he had done, and had | 
taken his stand on his constitutional position 
as a Presbyterian minister, on his rights, His 
statement-that he had no opinion or conelusion 
at variance with the Confession must show that | 
his:doubts on the point were very #uiall. | The 
method in which the Assembly should deal with 
the case was to distinguish between the doc- 
trine and the individual. Guard the doc- 
trine; but, as the brother has expressed re- 
gret, show a little leniency. He ridiculed the 
idea of the whole Church rushing into t:eresy. 
He had two questions to ask: What is to be 
gained by insisting on more? A violation o< | 
constitutional rights and a personal humilia- 
tion of a brother said to be beloved. The As- 


sembly would be governed by distrust, aud not 
by brotherly love.”’ 


Dr. Murray, of Prince Edward’s Island, re- 
marked : 


‘‘The Standards of the Church required that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment must. not 
only be held, but preached. Therefore, when 
Mr. Macdonnell said he had not opinions at 
variancewith the teachings of the Church, he 
took the position that he must teach that doc- 
trine, and he believed that the preaching in Mr. 
Macdonnell’s pulpit sustained this view. 
When a man had been unable to remove some 
doubts from his mind, and had expressed them 
to his people, should he not have the liberty to 
apologize for his expressions, as Mr. Macdon- 
ne}l had done? This liberty was a proper one, 
and must not be confounded with liberty to 
teach such doctrines as anybody pleased. 
Suppose they thrust out Mr. Macdonnell, with 
all that is good in him, with his evangelical 
elements and his influence over the young peo- 
ple, could they put him away and classify him 
with infidels? If they thrust away a man who 
had done so much good, they would give him 
and the Church up to scoters. He did not 
mean to say that, if Dr. Macdonnell denied the 
doctrine, he should be tustained. Far from it. 
But, while the disease was not yet developed, 
all that he asked was that the court should 
wait alittle longer. They had not waited long. 
The references to the Montreal heresy case 
were, he thought, out of place, as the cases 
were not at all parallel. In former times, 
when a limb was crushed, it had to be am- 
putated. Now, modern science bound up the 
limb, and often it healed and became strong. 
Surely, in this case, instead of using the knife 
of olden times, they ought to apply the band- 
ages of Christ’s love and wait a little longer, 
in the hope that the bruised limb would be 
healed and made strong to work for Christ.” 


A correspondent of the Montreal Witness, 
writing of the vote on the case, 174 to 82, says: 

“Tt cannot be said that the old party lines 
were very closely kept, either in the discussion 
or in the voting. It was certainly quite observ- 
able that the old Canada Presbyterian Church 
(composed of the Free Church and the United 

resbyterian) were pretty solid on one side 
{against Maedonnell|, call it ‘the left,’ though 
quite a few of their ministers voted in the 
minority. It was also noticeable that the 
‘Kirk’ (as commonly called) was pretty solid 
on the other side, call it ‘the right,’ though a 
few of their ministers voted with the majority. 
But between the two parties came a ‘middle 
party,’ the men of the Maritime Provinces, who, 
indeed, scattered their votes a little to the right 
and the left, but kept a pretty solid body asa 
middle party between the two extreme-.” 

The case was very satisfactorily ended June 
19th. A committee was appointed to confer 
with Mr. Macdonnell, and reported tothe effecg 
that that gentleman wished to be understood 
as holding this position: 

“‘T consider myself as under subscription to 

the Confession of Faith in accordance with my 
ordination vows, and I therefore adhere to the 
teaching of the Church as contained therein on 
the doctrine of the eternity or the endless dura- 
tion of the future punishment of the wicked, 
notwithstanding the doubts and difficulties 
which perplex my mind.”’ 
The committee recommended that this state- 
ment be received and the matter be allowed to 
drop. The report was adopted unanimously 
and the Assembly joined in singing the last 
three stanzas of the 122d Psalm. Thus ended 
the Macdonnell heresy case. 

The report of the French Evangelization 
Committee stated that the present number of 
missionaries was 40, against 26 in the previous 
year. The project of founding an independ- 
ent French Protestant Church was found to be 
futile and was abandoned, congregations of 
the French Synod coming under the care of 
the Board. Three new churches were built 
during the year—one in Quebec, one in Mon- 
treal and one in Namur. About 250 families 
were reported converted through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Chiniquy’s labors in Mon- 
treal. The Home Mission report showed that 
the receipts had amounted to $36,873. The 
report on the state of religion stated that 
returns had been received from 365 congrega- 
tions. The total number of additions to the 
roll during the past year was 11,195; renewals, 
4,427; net increase, 5,768 ; total number on the 
roll, 93,788, About 300,000 persons claim con- 
nection with the Church. The membership on 
the roll should, therefore, be much larger. 


EEE 

THE Fourth Annual Synod of the Old 
Catholic Church has been held at Bonn. 
Twenty-seven clerical and seventy lay delegates 
were present, a slight falling off in attendance 
from last year. The statistical report showed 
that there are 53,640 Old Catholics in Germany, 
against 49,908 last year—an increase of 3,732. 
The largest gain wasin Baden. The numbers 
are thus divided: Prussia, 55 congregations 
and 21,797 souls ; Baden, 44 congregationg and 





15,866 souls; Bavaria, $4 congregstiops and 
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11,338 sould {)Hessej 5 dopg¥egations and 1,155 
souls; Oldenburg, 247 souls; and Wurtem- 
berg, 237 souls. The roll contains the names 
of 59 priests j of whom55 are actively engaged 
in parochial work. Since the last Synod there 
have been five accessions (two newly ordained), 


apd as.many have withdrawn. In Prugsia,25 
Fe iy ; in Baden, 18; in Bavaria, 
Wy et The correspéndent of the London 
Giuordidn says: ws 


“The Couneil premontes of a service 
of geveral confession, intendéd for congrega- 
tional use, as a preparation for holy commun- 
ion. This service, it is expressly said, is not 
proposed as a substitute for private confession, 
which fs left to each man’s conscience ; but it 
is.easy to see that it will largely supersede it. 
The service is inthe form of alitany—short, 
pithy, and generally in the words of Scripture ; 
and the only point that is calculated to arouse 
‘Protestant.’ apprehension is the confession 
which is to be pronounced by one of the con- 


gregation in the name of the rest: ‘I confess 
be 


ore God the Almighty and all his dear sainte, 
before thee, O priest of the Lord, and before 
you, my brethren.” The Synod accepted the 
service ard authorized the congregations to 
introduce it.’’ 


The Synodal Council was authorized to draw 
up a form of service to be used by a layman 
where there is no clergyman and to provide for 
a Bible and church, history.. The Council was 
also directed to ascertain what legal obstacles 
stand in the way of the abolition of clerical 
celibacy. In regard to the use of the vernac- 
ular in church eervice, a compromise was 
adopted, by which a German translation may be 
used for certain portions of the mass service, 
with the consent of the Synodal Council. Ac 
cording to The Guardian’s letter, the Synodal 
Council made strenuous efforts to have the 
mass service reformed. 


‘ They proceed cautiously and wisely, and begin 
by cutting away excrescences and sup: tions. 
They attack, first, the so-called ‘applica- 
tion’ of Mass for various-people or societies. 
They point out, that prayers for the living and 
fof the dead were conjoined from earliest times 
with the Eucharistic celebration; but this is 
very different from ‘ applying the Mass sacri- 
fice’ to certain individuals. The Roman Cath- 
olic formulary, ‘ This holy sacrifice is offered 
for,’ ete , isto be repudiated, because ‘ it favors 
the opinion that every celebration of the Mass 
is an especial, independent sacrifice, and that 
the priests can really dispose of its operative 
virtue, Such an opivion is very widely spread. 
People think that through the celebration of 
the Mass not only those who take part in it, 
who communicate or are present at it, are par- 
takers of grace, but also those for whom the 
priest ‘applies the Maas,’ or in an especial way 
makes over the ‘fruit’ of the sacrifice of the 
Mass. So the Council recommended and the 
Syrod adopted a set of resolutions, of which 
tbe following points are very importart: The 
clergy are to teach that, in the celebration of 
Mass, prayer is made for the whole Church and 
for the congregation, and that the best means 
to obtain grace at the Eucharist is to communi- 
cate ; Mass shall only be said on week days, on 
special occasions, or when a congregation is 
present ; the priest. may offer a prayer for an 
individual during Mass, and he may announce 
that special prayer is thus offered; on All 
Souls’ Day a special prayer for the dead shall 
be offered ; after the death of any member of 
the congregation one Mass shall be said 
and prayer offered, and on the first anni- 
versary only of death Mass shall be said. 
By these resolutions the whole system of Mass- 
mongering is swept away. Private Masses, paid 
Masses, solitary Masses, all are abolished, and 
the Mass becomes a congregational Eucharistic 
service. From this follows the abolition of 
stipendiary Marses and of endowment for 
Masses; and for the first of these points the 
Synod resolved that all gifts for Church pur- 
poses, to which conditions of service were 
attached could only be accepted after consult- 
ation with the bisbop and Council. For the 


latter point the Synod was in this difficulty— 


that benefices already in the hands or that 
might falhinto the hands of Old Catholics were 
endowed on the condition that Mass should be 
said at certain times. The Synod resolved that 
all such Mass endowments should be brought 
into harmony with the principles enunciated re- 
specting the Mass, that any incumbent whose 
benefice was saddled with sucb conditions 
should take counsel with the bishop, and that 
Mass should be said at the determined times if 
members of the founder’s family were pre: ent, 
and special prayer offered for the founder or 
benefactor. 


....Dr. Schaff writes to The Evangelist as fol- 
lows: 


‘It seems a hopeless task to plant Pretestant 
Christianity in such a place as Damascus. 
Nevertheless, the thing has been done, and not 
altogether without result. Since 1843 the 
United Presbyterian Chureh of America and 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland have main- 
tained jointly a mission with a church for con- 
verts from Jews and Greek Christians and with 
scbools. Worship is conducted twice every 
Sunday in Arabic, and occasionally also in 
Englisa, for the benefit of travelers. The pres- 
ent missionaries are Mr. Crawford, of America, 
and (temporarily) Mr. Robson, of Ireland. Mr. 
Crawford informed me that the Greeks have 
been stirred up to greater zeal for education, 
and by a great many New Testaments in. the 
Arabic version of Dr. Van Dyck from the Pro- 
testant missionaries. Many of their children 
and also a few Mohammedans visit their school. 
Besides this Presbyterian mission, there is an 
Episcopal mission and chapel built by the Lon- 
don Society for the Conversion of the Jews.” 


. -The most of the session of the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Chureh of Canada, in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland, was 
taken, up with denunciation of the union 
recently effeeted of all the branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Gavin Lang 


heads this small ,arty of snti-ynjonists, who 


are'not really strong enough to support the 
name they have assumed. Mr. Lang was mod- 
erator, of course... In his closing speech he 
said: ‘‘ For ourselves, we are determined to re- 
main in connection with the good old, Church 
of Scotland. Loyalty to her, standards and 
polity is with us a rgoted passion.”? He treats 
the union as a secession from his own body, 
and declares the Synod will apply to the courts 
to have the church property returned. 


....The General Assembly of the Welsh Cal 

vinistic Methodist Church bas held its session 
at Liverpool. The delegates from other bodies 
who were present must have found the proceed- 
ings of absorbing interest, for they were all con- 
ducted in the Welsh language, The book com- 
mittee reported a great increase in the circula- 
tion of the periodical literature of the denom 

nation. The Assembly now represents 112,000 
communicants, an increase of 5,700 during the 
year. The total collections amounted to $836,- 
025. In regard to foreign missions it was stated 
that the New Testament had been translated 
into Khassee and the Old Testament would be 
printed in the same tongue. 


...-The English Church Union, a ritualistic 
association of the Church of England, has had 
an accession the past year of 3,416 persons, of 
whom 209 were clergymen. Deducting the 
losses by death and resignation, the net gain 
of members is 2.621. The Union now com- 
prises 2.586 clergymen and 13,912 laymen. The 
report of business transacted during the year 
shows how active the Union bas been in de- 
fending and extending the principles of ritual- 
ism by petitions to Parliament and to the 
Queen, by the issue of tracts, and by special 
and ordinary meetings. The Union publishes 
a monthly Gazette, and has a theological library 
and reading-room. 


....A Catholic priest writes from New 
Mexico, complaining that the Protestants sub- 
ject the Catholics of Laguna to all manner of 
annoyances, on account of their religion. 
They confiscate property of Catholics and de- 
prive them:of the water to irrigate their Jand, 
and one Protestant had the bad manners to 
enter a Catholic church with his hat on; and, 
at last, when he had been repeatedly asked to 
take it off, he abruptly left the church, “ curs- 
ing as he went.”’ Missiovaries are evidently 
needed in New Mexico to teach Protestants 
good manners and the Catholics to tell the 
truth. 


....- The Lutheran Synodical Conference will 
hold its annual meetiog at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
July 18th. This body represents Old or Con- 
servative Lutheranism in this country. The 
famous four points divide it fromthe General 
Council, which, while accepting these points, 
refuses to make them a test of membersbip. 
The points are pulpit and altar fellowship, 
Chiliasm, and secret societies. It annoumced 
that the main subjects to be considered at the 
meeting of the Conference will be the “* Theses 
on Ecclesiastical Communion.”’ 


...-The number of dignitaries in the Church 
of England who have stated incomes is 172. 
They receive revenues amounting to $1,735,000. 
Besides this, the extra cathedral revenues 
amount to $650,000, the beneficed clergy get 
$25,185,000, Queen Anne’s bounty yields $170,- 
000, the Ecclesiastical Commission has at its 
disposal $3,500,000, and there is a fund of 
$5,000,000 for the building and repairing of 
churdhes, making a grand total of $36,000,000. 


...-The Bible Christians are a Methodist body 
found in. the Domivioo of Canada and Great 
Britain, but not in the United States. The 
Canadian Conference, recently in session, re- 
ported the following statistics: 81 itinerant 
ministers, 197 lay preachers, 183° churches, 43 
other preaching: places, 7,793 churchmembers, 
1,384 Sabbath-school teachers, and 9,340 
scholars, Inerease fn churehmembersbip over 
last year’s, 850. 


.-..According to the Boston Pilot, the Pope 
has received jubilee gifis as follows: From 
France, $220,000 ; the United States, $160,000 ; 
Treland, $130,000 ; Italy, $120,000; Spain, $100,- 
000; England, $100,000; Austria, $75,000; 
South America, $75,000; Germany, $70,000; 
Belgium, $53,000 ; Portugal, $42,000; Australia, 
$75,000; Cavada, $30,000; Holland, $82,000; 
Scotland, $30,000 ; Switaerland, $30,(00. Total, 
$1 ,342.000. 


....-The Seventh-Day Adventists ‘have two 
missions in Enrope—one under the charge of 
Elder J. N. Andrews, which covers Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and Italy ; and another under 
the supervision of Elder J. G. Matteson, in- 
eluding Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. These 
missionaries have several helpers and publish 
three or four papers for distribution. 


....The Methodists are almost as-numerous 
in Michigan as the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and United Pres- 
byterians combined. Here ate thé “figures : 
Episcopalians, 8,887; Presbyterians, 14,960; 





‘Reptists, 24,278; Congregationslists, 13,995; 
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United Presbyterians, 1,250; Methodists [Epis- 
eopal], 57,500. Total, 120,810, 


-++.The Friends, of England, are not numer- 
ous—there is less than 15,000 of them ; but they 
are very active. They intend to send two mis- 
sionaries to the United States, and one is to 
etart shortly on a Gospel journey through 
South Africa, Madagascar, Australia, and Cal- 
ifornia. 


....Three more secessions from the Church 
of Engiand to that of Rome are announced— 
the Rey. C. E. Hodson, a naval chaplain, the 
Rev. F. F. Fagge, vicar of Alston Cantlow, and 
the Rev. James A. Paola, curate of St. John’s, 
Miles Platting. 


...»Professor Miller is taking a census of the 
German Baptists or Dunkards—the first, we be- 
lieve, that has ever been attempted. He thinks 
the brethren will number about 100,000. Thus 
far he has heard from about 9,000 communi- 
cants, 


..-.The receipts of the various boards of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church last year were as fol- 
lows: For education, $26,159; domeertic mis- 
sions, $48,144; foreign missions, $58,152; pub- 
lication, $23,423; in all, $155,882. 


...- The Chicago Presbytery for the year end- 
ing May Ist received into membership, by pro- 
fession, 1,414; by letter, 679. The whole num- 
ber of members is 8,503. The contributions 
amounted to $93,460. 


e- The Pope is filling up the College of Car- 
dinals, preparatory to his death. Three more 
dignitaries—the archbishops of Agram, Vienna, 
and Bologna—have been! presented with the 
birette. 


...-Full returns show that the English Wee- 
leyans number 382,555. The increase for the 
year is 9,617, the new members numbering 48,- 
181. 











By the ingenuity of Dr. Price we have now before 
us the sweetest and most charming odors. His 
Alista oo ae Pet Rose are really captivating 
Ladies, try them. 





“Making Old Bones.” 

PEOPLE who neglect their minor ailments rarely 
live to make old bones. The secret of hale and vigor_ 
ous old age lies not only in taking care of one’s health 
in early life. by the observance of sanitary rules; but 
also by judicious medication when the premonitory 
symptoms of bodily disorder manifest themselves. 
Indigestion, bowel and liver complaints are ied 
causes Of injury to the constitution. These dis 
should be, therefore, checked without delay. “The 
best medicine for the purpose is Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. This standard preparation disciplines the 
digestive organs, gives renewed impetus to the bilious 
secretive function, and exerts a beneficial influence 
upon the organs of urination. It has no rival as a 
remedy forand preventive of chills and fever and 
bilious remittents, infuses vigor into the debilitated 
frame, and is un excelient appetizer and nervine. 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity every 


Fear, and 
for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE Brest 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
NUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & MON. 
New Haven, Conn. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 

natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. Fors sale tm druggists gen- 

a 


ily. 
ras srouaded and Te St., N.Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 

















PIANOS. ORGANS. ETC. 
THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THB FU 

xposure to moisture or dryness does pty affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND Sapnenocs 608 WASHINGTON 8T. 
(Globe Wy? Building). 

FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON Ave Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly filled 








HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


novel and 


pleasing effects, containing many ore at. rove- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or = ver 
liable to get out of order, all the fee 
citer SuTIBE, Sovesher s0% solt is im in 6 for : oO em to 
either sbrin rt Lor 8 - 
GANS AW THis 

New styles on me ust a4 which 
cordance with our Ton the BEST ORGAN? tor the 
least ee. 


We ane avene pared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and ye 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








(Established 1846.) 


J.ESTEY & CoO. 


} Brattleboro, Vt. “ 
ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

Send for Illustrated Price-list. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 








PORTRAITS. 


REMOVED MAY Ist TO 


No. 37 Union Square. 


ELEVATOR FROM STREET. 


EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. Thefe is a te¢ess of one week 
at Christmas aiid anothef in February. 

The tenchittg is consecutive through a course of 
tWo Yeats. the instruction of one year not being ré- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ptial, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample materia) for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year, 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J . YOUNG, after twelve B 7ear¥! sive spvovestal 
experience in the management 
Se 47 Institute,” has severed ot y3 re me. 


e' 
g the summer in 
od with suitable ladies 
or gentiemen 
REFERENCE, by ene. to prominent educa- 
tors in every sect of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 





roee. "pqsee bowen py ptt Pa 4 
Rates reduced to 


course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
spares, for both goxes.o or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time "proportionately. 

O8. BH. KING, D.D , Fort Bdaward, N. Y. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH NGUAGES and 
{dteratare.Bngiien to! to foreigners. Thorough inatruc- 
tion by Prof. B Highest city toferences. 


Call at or addrese forcircular 270 West 47th St.. N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


The Tip Top Package is AD AND SEE. and 
DA nvelo es, 





TH polling ee <9 BEA 
Penel Fontotier, Golden Pen,Set of 
@ Sleeve 


‘paid for 
pa EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
NTS TO AGENTS, RP BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 





Agents wanted. Outfit and 


d t b " 
$12 terme free. TH CO., Augusta, Maine. 


terms free. TRUE 





ho Week to A . & FREE 
$552.$77 P. 0. ¥ VICKER Panguetne ms 


w AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W.MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 

The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and m: eecece changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. e beauties, pl 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Scien 
80 plain, cle otenr, and easily understood thet all read i at 
with delight. Strongest ee Send f 

le Illustration 


Circular, ome and Sam 
& CO. Philadelphia. 





Address J. C. McCURD 











BOOK meosnt & SANKEY —The —_ 
or ig na’ 

ord of these men and their works. "Bee 

AGENTS. abe of imitations. Send for circulars. 


AMERICAN PUB.CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Ill. 


¥ 
day at home. Samples worth 
$5 To $20 Pe. “Bi-wsow & Go.. Portland, Maine. 


10: ° 25 a day sure made by Agents selling our 


Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards. 125 samples, worth en sent. 
5 Cents. Illustrated Catalogu: 

‘ORD’S SONS, BOSTON. teeta? 18 1830 


double their money y guns Dr. Chase’s 
AGENTS Fusroves yea is $3) Bece Receipt B bo ook. Address Dr. 








vost pai 
TP BUF 








PERRY & C0.’S STEEL PENS. 








SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & CoO., 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 





ror Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


Fs ad B. T. ANTHONY & CO. BROADWAY. 
Y. opposite | Metropolitan, Usveouseons and 
ay gaphooen pes, Caro mos and Frames, Albums, 
Photonta = s of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies nvex Glasses, Photographic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Phitaderphis, 





2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 1 
e) cts., postpaid. L. JONES ECOLN Nassau, N. Y. 





25 FANCY MIXED CARS new styles,with name, 
10c. Postpaid. J.B . HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

















FACTO ORY2. 
456 TO 372 SE 72 SECOND AYR 
copyz STAEEI, 


a 








an. owntown. Terus and $5 outfit 


nn Arbor. Mich 
$66 2.7 a vote in 
LLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


SARATOGA TOGA STAR 8 SEBRING. 


SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. — 
It is vastly superior to »ny other water where the 





Send for Cinea lar. 
Address J. F. RYDER. Supt, commen N.Y 
TRAVEL 





FOR 


Liverpoo! via Queenstown, | : 


e Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com 
pangs * — States Mail Steamers leave Pier No 


wyo MING. «see ope TOESDAY, July 3d, at 10 A. M. 
WISCONSIN .. 2... TUESDAY. July 17th, at 19 A M. 
MO. NTANAS vessaess TUESDAY, July 3ist, at 9 A. M. 


Cabin Passage, $65, or $75. accord to state- 
room; fone Intermediate. me 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO.9 BROADWAY. 





PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFERENCE 

at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 

CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 


ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on application 


State Steamship Go,, 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
_72 Broadway, Néw York. 
THE GREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIP8 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this Bag are the largest, handsomest, and most costl 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New Yor 
daily (Sundays. a ist oa September 2d, Pe) at5 
P. M., from P ver. ~¥} of Murray 
Street. Trains ae ee they at 4:30 and 6 P.M _ daily 
(Sundays as pnts at7P. . M.) No line can offer the 
d by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

gece | seones Narragansett re Mount gy od Baye 
ane ay light. 0 disagreeable night changes ts, 
8 tate rooms. atd berths secured on board steamers 
and at all the principal hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at d State House and O!d Colony 
os Boston. Music on board each steamer every 


— ‘fio. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
pomeee: between New York and Havre, calling at 
pM may (G ee mg” Janding of — will 











1 from Pier 4 , foot of Morton St. 
EVE Y WEDNESDA 
RAD Mian 2, 6:30 A. M. 
CAN "Wea July 4th, 11 a. M. 





PRICE Ore PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
TO HAVRE First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin 

Third Cab in. $35. 
ploerare. | $26, including wine, bedding, and utensils, 
y 4 aos OUTH, LO DON, or any railway station 


First Cabin, $90 to $100 seowrenns | to accommoda- 

tion; Second ‘Cabin, ; Third Ca in, $35; Steerage, 
$27, including everything as gy 

Return_tickets at Me reduced rates, available 
through England or Fran 

—— marked thus: 4 do not carry steerage pas- 
seng 


For | ssage and freight a 
pa LOUIS S DEB ae Ase Agent, 55 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE. 
D K ROUTE. 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, aa ae M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P. M. for Tren 

Leave Paiiadetphita from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Th ns and perke Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 P 

on Vidasde ‘ie New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

+ M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. 6:05 P. M. 

ian Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., ae 5:30 P. M. bg ng New York; tothe 

: < 20 ‘p.'M. trains from Philadelphia ; 

to tl he 12 o’clock midnight trains 
ew York and Philadelphia. 
a S—Leave " York and Phil. 
adelphia at 9:30 A. 


. 5:30, 12 P. 
Tickets for sale at ‘foot of ijberty St_, Nos. 529 and 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


SUMMER BOARD. 
BECKET CENTER, JUNE {st, 1877. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY 
BOARDERS. 
Those desirous of enjoying 


MOUNTAIN AIR AND PLEASANT 
SCENERY 

can find accommodations in the dwelling owned by 
Mr. E. A. BOWEN. having been recently fitted up 
for that purpose. It is situatedin BECKET, a lit- 
tle south of road across Summit from Lee to Ches- 
ter,on south slope of mountain, and is one of the 
most desirable situations in the country; well sup- 
plied with good soft water and shade trees; beauti- 
ful prospects of surrounding country. 


BOARD REASONABLE. 
Address 





B. B. KENYON, 
Becket Center, Mass. 


DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 





ed in ele- 


DRS. 8.8. & 8. E. eTRONG. 


—— SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. | 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This .uadsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was i 


“ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rve in all essential particulars. There has been no rr 9a to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives better insight into his ‘inner Mife” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To éach and every person, whether 
already a subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THz INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
following list: i 

















1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. Eyrines, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


' ‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” , 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 























‘Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits.’ Size 
24x38. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 





“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘““Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘ Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. : 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Taz INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 





We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Post-office Box 2787. 251°Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


$2” All communications for the Edi . Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns this Journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 


er All ew for the Commercial De- 


rime’ at Raiter naan ess 
. T= 9 =! ogee a a 3 to 


627" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

t@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 


vie Sats) in 1 med ppaperep tons, 


of otf 

tscHip Th & Sh YrontthethNaanoh 
be returned unless ied bya ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. ' 





Che hetegeraett 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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WE have published on another page a selec- 
tion from the tributes furnished by the daily 
press to the memory of our friend, Mr. Charles 
F. Briggs. We do not need to repeat here the 
catalogue of his services to the cause of letters ; 
but we cannot refrain from adding the personal 
tribute of the high esteem of those who have 
been his editorial associates. He was a dear 
friend, as well as a valued colaborer, and the 


loss is not merely official, but, personal. We, 
shall miss not only his serviees, but higsociety. ° 
Mr. Briggs was a self-made man. He was 


born at Nantucket, and, of course, hé went to 
sea when a boy. Edgar A. Poe, in his notice of 
him, written more than thirty years ago, says: 
‘He has apparently travefed.”” He went as a 
sailor to South America and to Europe on re- 
peated voyages.’ ‘ In one of these, with the rest 
of thecrew, he took the ship out of the hands 
of an incompetent captain and brought it 
safely into port, after a veyageéof remarkable 
adventure. Whereyén be went, on’ landing, 
he dropped the éailor for the student, He 
made .a careful examination of every. port, 
visiting all its objects of interest and storing 
them in his memory, In this way-on three:sey: 
eral occasions he carefully examined in London 
Turner’s collection of paintings. With no lib- 
eral education and no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but English and French, by his careful 
study and wide reading he gained.a fund of 
information such as very few men possess. He 
was remarkably versatile, as he had thought 
and read on an uncommonly wide range of 
subjects. The topic could hardly be men- 
tioned, or the man, that be would not be found 
to have an intelligent opinion upon, ready to 
express, whether in art, political economy, 


finance, politics, domestic or foreign, poetry,” 


history, or religion. It was this ‘encyclopedic 
information and opinion that made him so 
valuable an associate in editorial work. He 
had, besides, an extremely apt, épigrammatic 
way of putting things. 

His earliest laurels he gained in the field of 
fiction; and he might, doubtless, this have, 
achieved wide fame, had he cared for it. What 
his abilities were in this line may be gathered 
from his last admirable New Year’s story of 
“The Widow’s Wish,” in our issue of Dec. 
28th. Thirty’ years’ ago ‘he ‘was giving his |’ 
entire attention to such literary work, and it 
was at this time, before Lowell bad published 
his ‘* Sir Launfal,” or the ‘Ha for Ciitics,”’ 
that Poe,in, the same carefully, depreciatory 
notice wrote: ** He is the center Of a’ circle Of 


rather..in ual. peopleof whom the 
rlashowelt and some other roa are 
honorary metmbers.”’» Itwas a couple « 

later that Lowell wrote of him: 


“ There comes Harry Franco, and, as he draws near, 
You _ find that’s a smile which you took for a sneer; 
If Of him contradicts Moth cr} his wont 
ie: yivery sharp things and fo yery blunt; 
fan as hard 4 eelings are tonder, 
and & he'll make when he meanh& to sur- 
render. 
He’s in Joke half tte time whén he seems to be 
sterfiest, 
When he seems to be joking, be sure he’s in earn- 
est; 
0; — sense in a way that’s uncommon; 


z and cant, loves his’ friends liké a 


y + 


Heb 
ie 
. af 
Bailie his dislike of “cards and his friendships of 
oak; 
Loves a prejudice better than aught but a joke ; 
Us half: upright Quaker, half downright Come- 
outer; 
Loves Freedom too well to go stark mad about 
her; 
Quite artless himself, is a lover of Art; 
Shuts yuu out of his secrets and into his heart; 
And, though not a'poet, yet al’ must admire 
In his letters of Pinto his skill on the liar.” 


» Weshave spoken imi otr column of “ Per- 
sonalities ’’ of) his utter lack of ambition for 
personal fame. He wanted to be, and not to 
seem. ‘It was all one to hini whether bis bést 
writings bore-his name or not. He did jot 
care if others got the eredit of them: He would 
work just ‘as faithfally in secret a le would 
before the world. 
Mr, Briggs attended to his duties up to the 
very hour of his death. He left the office of 
INDEPENDENT Tfive o’@odk “on 
Wednesday of last wedk, Spent the evening, as 
always, with his family, received the visit of his 
brother-in-law andwife,and played.a game of 
Chequers with the latter. He retired about | 
eleven o’cluck, and a few momeats after, prob- 
ably not feeling quite well, called upon his 
daughter for a glass of water. He tasted it and 
lay back on his pillow. She asked him if he 


dead. The funeral was attended on Saturday 

morning, at his residence in Brooklyn, by Dr. 

R. 8. Storrs. 

BSS aa a ee 
DEFINITIONS AND CONFUSIONS. 


WE bave looked caiefully through the 
paragraph in which The Christian Intelli- 
gencer defends the action of the Reformed 
General Synod against the single stricture 
which we brought against it in the case 
of Dr. Blauvelt. We do not think that 
it convicts us of misjudgment. 

Let it be understood that on one point all 
are agreed. There is absolute unanimity 
as to the justice of his suspension from the 
ministry of the Reformed Church. The 
Classis, the Synod, the General Synod, The 
Christian Intelligencer, THE INDEPENDENT, 
and Dr. Blauvelt himself—we all agree that 
he had no reason to complain of his sus- 
pension. The suspension was just. A 
ministér who Connects himself with any 
church which has a formulated creed, which 
all are required to sign, has no right to 
complain if he is held sharply to conformity 
with it.» Especially is this:true in the case 
of a Reformed minister, in whose subserip- 
tion to his creed no latitude is allowed. In 
the Presbyterian Church some little latitude 
is allowed—not so much as is often taken, 
but.yet a little. He subscribes to his creed 
as-*‘containing the system of doctrine” 
taught in -the Scriptwres, and ‘not as abso- 
lutely and utterly correct. Of course, ‘‘the 
system ’’ means thé. Calvinistic system, 
as distinguished- from the Lutheran, the 
Arminian, or any other in opposition 
to which it was drawn; and it is an abuse 
of the terms of subscription to make it any 
system which the subscribing party may 
happen to hold as scriptural. But in the 
case of the Reformed Church there is no 
chance for evasion. 
teach precisely what is in the Stan*ards: 
nothing more and nothing-less, Of course, 
this isa ridiculous requirement, and, to our 
knowledge, has ‘been a source of actual 
torture to sensitive natures, which discoy- 
ered too late that it was impossible to hold 
the ipsissiina verba of the Dort' theologians; 
Before the Church can be one such sub- 
scriptions must be done away, or, better 
still, the tediaus formularies of doctrine to 


{rwhich they are made must be given to the! 


moles and the bats. Nevertheless, so long 
as any ecclesiastical antiquarian club like 
them and desire to perpetuate them, and as- 
,sume to do it, they have a certain subordi- 
nate sort of right to do it, and an equal 
Tight to turn ott those who violate the 
pledge of the’elub. The Reformed minis- 
ters and elders, having assumed to divide 
the Church of @hr on the basis of the 





would not take another swallow, but he was 


One must hold and” 


Synod of Dort, have.the included right to 
expel those who reject the Synod of Dort. 
Dr Blauvelt approved of his ‘gus-» 
pension. He was tried and suspended for 
the offense of denying the Reformed doc- 
pine ef the inspiration of the Scriptures., 
There was no other chatge. ‘He hel@ that} 


was Jower than that of the New, and so 
could not bea product of divine inspiration, 


this denial or weakening of the doctrine of 
juspiration Dr.. Blauyelt..has “‘ betrayed 
Christ to his enemies”; an@ the General 
Synod has sustainéd”™ t tichn. Tt ‘was 
this abusive language against which 
Dr. Blauvelt appealed, and which we 
denounced as a crime and, a blunder. 
We showed clearly enough that a man 
might deny inspiration more completely 
than Dr, Blauvelt does, and yet not ‘‘ be- 
tray Christ to his enemies”; that inspiration 
is, not.a basal doctrine of the Christian 
system; that even without inspiration there 
is abundant record of Cbhrist’s life, miracles, 
‘death, resurrection, and doctrine. to satisfy 
any candid student of history, and that to 
declare Christ.betrayed and Christianity 
blotted out if the Dort doctrine of inspira- 
tion is denied is itself almost treason. 


The Christian Intelligencer replies to us, 
“first, that, in Classing Dr? “Blauvelt with 
Dorner, Tholuck, and Christlieb,; we make a 
‘‘great mistake.” And yet it was stated 
‘again and-again, without contradiction, en 
the floor of the General Synod, that his 
heresy on this point was only that of these 
German divines. We should like tosee the 
difference, if it exist, clearly expounded by 
The Intelligencer. 

That paper replies, secondly, to us that 
Dr. Blauvelt declared the articles of the 
Reformed Church on inspiration to be 
‘‘fundamentally erroneous”; ‘‘that the 
system of Evangelical religion was untrue 
and unreasonable”; and ‘‘that Christianity 
was one thing and Evangelical religion 
another”; and that, ‘‘if such action does 
not constitute a betrayal of a cause, it will 
be difficult to say what does.” If Dr. 
Blauvelt said these things, it may come 
somewhat nearer to convicting him of the 
charge of betrayal; but this is an utterly 
new charge. He never was tried for saying 
these things. He never was convicted of 
them. He cannot, with any justice, be de- 
nounced for them. 

But just here has been Dr. Blauvelt’s 
greatest error: anerror we must Call it, 
however, chiefly of strategy. For some 
reason or other, he has magnified quite 
unduly the extent of his divergence from 
the Standards of his Church. Instead of 
seeking the points of agreement, he has 
sought those of difference. He has intro- 
duced false and confusing definitions and 
distinctions, which have magnified the ap- 
parént héinousness of his ecclesiastical 
offense. The word ‘‘ Evangelical ” he uses to 
mean the doctrine of the Synod of Dort; and 
then says it is untrue, unreasonable, and that 
it is another thing than Christianity. But 
* Evangelical” has no such signification, 
and Dr. Blauvelt’s meaning is not half so 
offensive as his words. A man may be 
Evangelical, holding to all the substantial 
doctrines of the Gospel, and yet hold a view 
of inspiration which is not that of the Re- 
formed Church and not that of the large 
majority of American Evangelical Chris- 
tians. He may be Evangelical, and yet 
deny, with Dr. Blauvelt, infallible inspira- 
tion, while holding to a divine revelation in 
the Scripture. We would utterly deny that 
‘* Christianity is one thing and Evangelical 
religion another.” Evangelical religion 
is not synonymous with the Calvinistic 
system, nor with what Dr. Schaff calls ‘‘the 
consensus of the Reformed Confessions.” 
Evangelical religion is the religion of the 
‘« glad tidings,” the *‘ good news” of salva- 
tion by Christ. The term is a very dear one, 
scarcely less so than Christianity itself; and 
it is ridiculous to make a present of it to 
the enemy. This abuse of terms is Dr, 
Blauvelt’s worst vice. It is so with the 
word “biblical,” which he applies to Old 
Testament teachings, and then contrasts it 
with Christian, as if the Old. Testament 
were biblical and the New Testament 
Christian. “But the New Testament is ‘ds 
biblical as the Old. Now, this method of 
Dr. Blauvelt’s is very bad; but it is not half 
as bad as it sounds. Put bis definitions on 





the morality taught in the Old Testament’ 


The Classis and Synod declared that in 


his words, and his language is comparative- 
fonocent. 

“We haveno particular defies to defend 
Dr. Blauvelt. * Indeed, his method is not 
one that we admire. But when his ‘lan- 
}. Suageis translated into ordinary. English, 
and if his eontinent of fog could be blown 
‘away, the island of substantial meaving 
left behind would seem to be that which 
the Classis of Kingston cast anchor on. 
He holds some inspiration somewhere, we 
gather, though the fog is somewhat dense 
here; but he denies this, that the Old Test- 
ament, canon can be ‘relied upon in‘ /all 
its parts to teach us everywhere ‘correct 
history or morals. There are in some por- 
tions of it, he declares, teachings which are 
not Christian, and so could not have come 
from God. To find’ what those portions 
are he believes to be a proper field for the 
exercise of the critical faculty. 

Now, however mistaken he may be, his 
position is that of a great many Evangel- 
ical Christians. It is that held by the 
bulk of German Evangelical teachers. It 
is that just declared to’ be tenable by a 
large minority of the Free. Church of Scot- 
land. It may yet be held by the majority 
of Christians the world over. To declare 
such a doctrine traitorous; to yield, in the 
face of the enemy, that Christianity is 
based on the doctrine of inspiration as 
held in the days of the Dordrecht divines; 
that if that doctrine goes all goes; that no 
voice of history and no credible witness 
exist to prove Christianity—this we say 
is monstrous. We will not call it traitor- 
ous; but itis a blunder of strategy vastly 
more dangerous than that of which Dr. 
Blauvelt has been guilty, with his bad defi- 
nitions. 


METHODIST FRATERNITY. 


Tne Methodists are beginning to under- 
stand that fraternity cannot be created by 
legislation and conference resolutions. The 
Presbyterians found this out last year. It 
was for a time supposed that the resolutions 
adopted by the Northern and Southern 
General Assemblies had removed all the 
barriers between the'two Churches andses- 
tablished fraternity. Neither Chureh,, it 
was argued, could recede from this action 
without stultifying itself and condemning 
its own record. But, after a brief season 
of jollification, enjoyed mainly at the 
North, there began to be a sighing for 
practical fraternity, the kind of brotherly 
relations established on paper having 
proved to be delusive and unsatisfactory. 
It was found that real fraternity had not 
been advanced one step, and to all appear- 
anges the two Churches are more widely 
separated to day than they were a year ago. 
Fraternity cannot be forced, and.it is not 
wise to pretend that it exists where it is not 
spontaneously manifested. 

There has been considerable rejoicing 
over the reconciliation of Northern and 
Southern Methodists, after over thirty 
years of estrangement. But there is reason 
to believe that the Northern Church has 
sacrificed more advantages for than it has 
gained by fraternity. _We have already 
condemned as strongly as we could the 
surrender the Northern Methodists | have 
made tothe prejudices of their Southern 
brethren.” For the sake of fraternal and 
social intercourse with former slavehold- 
ers, they have drawn the color line through 
their Southern conferences and called it 
the ‘‘ salvation line,” because it saves them 
from the social ostracism to which the 
friend and associate of the Negro is con- 
demned. Fraternity, desirable as it may 
be, is not worth such a sacrifice. The 
Northern Methodists could have waited ten 
or twenty years longer for the privilege of 
exchanging delegates with their Southern 
brethren once in four years, and been free 
to carry out the noble plans they adopted 
at the close of the war for the religious, 
moral, and social elevation of the freed. 
men. 

As it,ismow, they do not have peace. It 
is not enough that they have thrust the 
Negro out of their conferences, where he 
had all the advantages which belong to as- 
sociation with intelligent and cultivated 
minds; it is not enough that they turned the 
‘Negro from their doors, that they might 
sit in the parlor in fellowship with 
their estranged white, brethren; they must 
make further sacrifices. Formal fraternity 
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is fairly established; all that can be 
aecomplished in this direction by a long 
series of resolutions by, conferences and 
jubiliation meetings has been done; but 
still there is less of practical fraternity than 
the Northern brethren expected to see. The 
Conference in’ South Carolina sat in soli- 
tary session, with conservative Bishop Fos- 
ter presiding, not one Southern brother 


hand. The “salvation line ” will have to be 
drawn, brethren, in your state, as it has 
been in Georgia and elsewhere. Then, after 
the ‘‘salvation line” has been everywhere 
drawn between whites and blacks, another 
step must be taken. These colored confer- 
ences must be turned over to the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, an independent 
body organized by the Church South. This, 
of course, js to end the ‘‘ mission” of 
Northern Methodists to the black 
man. What a price to pay for fra- | 
ternal intercourse! And yet even this 
is not enough. One other step must | 
yet be taken. The Northern Method- ' 
ists must ‘withdraw from Southern terri- 
tory, and transfer, of course, their property 
to Southern Methodists. This is what they 
are called upon to do, as we shall plainly 
show. 

The Christian Advocate, of Nashville, 
Tenp., the official organ of the General 
Conference of the Methodist. Episcopal | 
Chureh South, after criticising the use of 
the phrase ‘slavery is the sum of all vil- | 
lainies,” by the New York Advocate, and 
declaring that such references have’a tend- 
ency to “‘ alienate the South more and more | 
from the North,” goes on to show low the | 
Southern people view the plan of fra- 
ternity: : 

‘*Our, people, too, certainly understood 
the plan to imply that the Northern Church 
would not seek to encroach upon us, 
though it was not prepared (for which we 
are deeply sorry) to come back to the agree- ; 
ment of the Pian of Separation in regard to . 
a territorial line. We understood the com- | 
mnissioners to entertain the opinion that the | 
Plan of Fraternity would indirectly and 

gradually operate to that result, and to the 
unification of the colored Methodists in 
the South. This result reached, we should 
have assured peace and the way would be 
open for the development of our ecumen- 
ical scheme. But if the plan of fraternity 
be so construed as to open’the way more 
fully in the South for Northern preachers 
to carry on the work of disintegration, and: 
erect altar against altar, fomenting diseord 
and occasioning divisions, every one can 
see that the object had in view would be 
frustrated,” 

This is plain talk. The Memphis Con-; 
ference uttered the same sentiment in a 
series of resolutions, in which it said : The 
‘* basis [of fraternity] lays down principl:s 
which, when carried out under the benign 
influences of fraternity, will do away with 
and prevent the unseemly and most injuri- 
ous existence of that great evil in our com- 
mon Methodism, of altar erected against 
altar, of cburch interfering with church in 
localities and fields already occupied and 
by no means requiring the presence and la- 
bors of the two Methodisms.” On the 
occasion of the meeting of the Northern 
Missionary Committee, when appropriations’ 
were set apart for the work of the Church 
in the South, the Nashville Advocate raised 
objections to it.. ‘‘We in the South,” it 
said, ‘‘ think it would be both fraternal and 
economical to stop the appropriations—at 
least, many of them—for the support of 
men who are operating within our borders. 
Send ‘the money to the regions beyond.’” 

This is what Southern Methodists under- 
stand fraternity to be; and the following, 
which originally appeared in the Richmond. 
Advocate, and was copied approvingly in the’ 
Holston Methodist, shows how fraternal is 
the feeling Southern Methodists have 
toward their Northern brethren: 

“The Northern Methodist is a dark rid- 
dle to us. He is keen for fraternity. But 
when his Republican President, fearing to 
perjure himself, deals with the South as he 
does. with. the North—equal justice to all: 
and ' -medd with none—the loving 
Methodist voids his rheum upon Mr.; 
Hayes. Voltaire. said a Frenchman. was 
half monkey and half tiger. Now. our 
Northern brother is crooning over us, and 
by and by he is kicking us. He. is like the 
Egyptian Thoth—the hand is the hand of a 
man, but the head is the. head ofa hawk.” 

With. such expressions as these and 
with the utterances of some of: the ‘secu! 

lar dailies in the South, one of which char- 





“hell-hounds of Zion,” The Methodist Ad- 
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vocate, of Atlanta, has hard work to ¢con- 
vince its, Northern readers that all is.peace 
and fraternity in the Seuth. The: editor 
went to Atlanta several years ago, and 
stood up manfully for the right of the 
Northern Church ‘to occupy ‘ Southern 
territory and to work among the Ne- 
groes in any way it saw fit. Bat he got 
the fraternity fever, and surrendered the 
Negroes and nearly everything he had 
been contending for; and. now comes news 
that he has been victimized. _ One of the 
Southern pastors of Atlanta, Dr. Harrison, 
won his way into the editor’s.good graces 
and was most highly commended for his 
fraternal spirit; and, when he had occasion 
to come North to raise some money for his 
church, he brought with him’ the ‘editor’s 
recommendation. At Pittsburgh he was 
ungracious enough to speak his real senti- 
ments, which were these: 

‘It is just. as. impossible for the.Church 

North to.establish a church in the South as 
it would be for the Church South, to per- 
form a like impossible action in the North. 
The attempt has beer made: but the con- 
gregations, individually and collectively; 
are not self-sustaining: ~ They grow weaker 
year by year and are,only a burden. to the 
Northern patrons.” 
This compels the editor of The Advocate 
to buckle on his sword again, and he labors 
through five columns’ of editorial to show 
that the Northern Church /as established 
itself in the South, having in the old slave 
states nearly 400,000 members, half of 
whom are whites. It is clearly, he argues, 
on the ‘‘ winning side.” 

Such is the present. aspect of Methodist 
fraternity. In our judgment, the Norther 
Church has made some great blunders, and 
it may be that. it will see them before the 
meeting of the next General Conference. 





REPUDIATING MINNESOTA. 





THB people of Minnesota, on the 12th of 
the present: month, decided by a popular 
vote to'reject the proposed amendment to 
their state constitution, approved by the 
legislature on the ist of last March, and 
devoting the 500,000 acres of Internal Im- 
provement Lands owned by the state to 
the payment of fifty per cent. on the Min- 
nesota railroad bonds, issued nearly twenty 
years ago and on which no interest has 
ever been paid. The bondholders pro- 
posed to take new six per cent. bonds at 
the rate of fifty cents on the dollar of the 
state indebtedness. to them, running for 
thirty years, and in consideration. of. the 
same to deliver: up the old bonds. The 
legislature accepted the proposition so far 
‘as it could do so, and by a special act pro 
vided for amending the constitution, so as 
to authorize the issue of the new bonds in 
exchange for the old ones, and apply the 
proceeds accruing from the sale of the 
500,000 acres of the Improvement Lands to 
their final redemption, The people of. the 
state, by the recent vote, have refused to 
give their assent to the plan, and thus de- 
cided to leave the whole matter just where 
it has stood for years past. 

The story about these bonds is along one, 
yet the salient facts may be stated in a com- 
paratively brief space. Congress, in 1857, 
having granted 6,000,000 acres of public 
lands, to Minnesota, the legislature soon 
after ceded these lands to the various rail 
road companies, to aid in the work of rail- 
way construction; yet, owing to the panic 


sible to build the, roads. by the sale of the 
lands. On the 15th of April, 1858, the 
people ratified an amendment, by a vote of 
25,0283 against 6,733, authorizing’ the legis- 


four designated land-grant railroad com- 
panies, on condition that the companies 


in return and as security for the state 
bonds. Goy. Sibley, under a mandamus 


were graded and made ready for the super-. 
structure. 

The companies- having failed, the con-| 
tractors stopped any further work, and the. 
legislature in 1860 ordered that no more 
state bonds should be issued: » Proceedings 


“were commenticed against the companies by 





acterizes Northern Methodist ministers as { 


a foreclosure of the mortgages held by ‘the, 


of that year, the companies found it impos- | 


lature to issue $5,000,000 of state bonds to | 
would execute mortgages on the land grants. 


from the Supreme Court of the state, did. 


issue $2,275,000 of these bonds; and with||:Act.”. The New York Stock Exchange 
the proceeds thereof 250 miles of railroad! 
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state, and the state, as the result, acquired 
the whole property. The lands were after- 
ward given to new railroad campanies, and 
by them the work of building the roads 
was completed. The state itself defaulted 
in paying the interest on the $2,275,000, 
and has remained in that position ever 
since. Including the interest, these bonds 
now amount to about $7,000,000; and, when 
they mature, about six years hence, the ag- 
gregate, if nothing is paid on them, will be 
inthe neighborhood of $10,000,000. Had 
the proposition of the bondholders been 
accepted, the total issne of new bonds 
would have been about $3,500,000. 

The holders of the $2,275,000 of state 
bonds, being unable to sue the state, 
brought a suit in the Circuit Court of the 
United States against the new companies 
to recover the ‘cost of grading the roads, 
which had been done with the funds fur- 
nished bythem. Judge Dillon, before whom 
the suit was brought, decided that these 
companies were not liable, since the state 
was the real debtor and liable on its own 
bonds. The Judge said: ‘‘ That the bonds 
are legal obligations of the state, and bind- 
ing upon it in law, honor, and justice, I 
have no doubt. If the state were suable in 
the courts, there can be no doubt that the 
bonds would be legally enforceable against 
it.” The suit went by «ppeal up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that. court said: ‘‘ The bonds issued are 
legal obligations. The state is bound by 
every consideration of honor and good 
faith to pay them. Were she amenable to 
the wibunals of the country, as private in- 
dividuals are, no court of justice would 


action for their enforcement.” 

Here are the factsin a brief summary, and 
here is the opinion of the highest tribunal of 
the land declaring the bonds to be legal obli- 
gations in every respect, and that no court of 
justice would fail to enforce them if the State 
of Minnesota were suable. The census of 1870 
shows that the state then had an aggregate 
population of 446,056, that its assessed 
wealth was $84,135,332, that its real wealth 
was $228,909,590, and that its wealth had 
more than quadrupled during the previous 
decade. And this is the state, certainly now 
richer and much more populous than in 
1870, that in 1877, being the owner of 500,- 
000 acres of Internal Improvement Lands, 
refuses to adopt an amendment to its 
constitution devoting the proceeds of the 
sale of. these lands to the payment of any 
part of a debt as valid in law and equity as 
any that was ever contracted since the sun 
began to shine. This is the state that now 
ratifies a persistent repudiation of nearly 
twenty years’ standing. This is the state 
that will not provide for paying fifty per 
cent. of an honest debt, even when the 
creditors propose to cancel the other fifty 
per cent. and trust it for thirty years upon 
the annual payment of the interest. This 
is the state that the eleventh amendment 
to the Federal Constitutien forbids to be 
sued in any court of the United States. 
The name of the state is MINNESOTA. 

To the credit of the Christianity of some 
of the people, it should be said that the 
General State Convention of the Baptist 
Church, the State Convention of the Con- 
gregational Church, and the Presbytery of 
St. Paul last fall protested in the most 
emphatic manner against the previous 
course of Minnesota, and urged the Chris- 
tian people of the state to do their utmost 
to wipe out this dishonor and secure a just 
settlement of claims which had hitherto 
been repudiated. The honest Christians 
have been outvoted; and as to the dishonest 
| Christians, if any Christians voted with the 
majority, we advise them to repent and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

The name of the state, we repeat is 
MINNESOTA, now and for nearly twenty 
years in the list of repudiating states, avail- 
ing itself of its sovereignty to do what 
minors sometimes do under the ‘‘ Baby 


will please to take notice, and should, as a 
matter of self-respect, rule out all securities 
that rest upon the faith of that state. Any 
man that hereafter trusts Minnesota, until 
she has thoroughly purified herself, must 
be either fond of. being cheated or greatly 
lacking in financial discretion. We would 
‘not trust the state,as such, with the price 
“of 9 dinner. 





withhold its judgment against her in an- 


- Chitovial Bote, 


Last week’s sensation was the order of 
Judge Hilton excluding the Jews from’ the 
Grand Union Hotel, in Saratoga, and the appli- 
cation of the rule to so excellent a gentleman 
as Mr. Joseph Seligman. That Judge Hilton 
only expressed the wish of a large number of 
the fashionable visitors to our watering places 
everybody knows who frequent them. This 
prejudice against the Jews, so far as it is on ac- 
count of their nationality or religion, is pro- 
scriptive, un-American, and utterly without 
justification. That it yetexists in considerable 
measure, though to a vastly less extent than 
in Europe, is doubtless true. The objection, 
as generally made, however, charges that the 
Jews are as a class ‘‘ loud” in dress and man- 
ner; demonstrative, and therefore unpleasant 
society for refined people of simple, cultivated 
tastes. So far as we know, there are just such 
shoddy people in every race and religion. 
There are such people among the “‘ Goi,” as 
well as among the Jews. The Jews wili not 
deny that they have such undesirable people. 
Toe fact is not generally known that there is a 
pride of nationality among Jews, as well as 
among Christians. Jews here in America of 
English or Spanish descent look down on the 
ruder and more uncultivated Hungarian, Po- 
lich,’ or Russian Jews. On a question of a 
slight put upon their religion or race, however, 
they stand nobly by each other: Mr. Joseph 
Seligman is one of the last men to be com- 
plained of as no gentleman. We bave known 
him as a man of great wealth and liberality. 
We have also known him as a man more than 
usually quiet and unobtrusive. We should be 
proud to receive him and his family to our pri- 
vate firesides and think there is no hotel and 
no society in the country that are too good for 
bim. We are not surprised at the indignation 
of the Jews at being told that they are none of 
them gentlemen, and that their wives are none 
of them ladies: but we do not imagine that 
there will be any real necessity for a Jewish Civil 
Rights Law. No one will complain if our best 
hotels exclude rude, boisterous, obtrusive, 
loud” people; but they will want the rule 
impartially applied. 





THE open letter addressed by Mr. Townsend, 
the counsel of Tweed, to Attorney-General 
Fairchild, while unmistakably disclosing an ex- 
asperated temper and lacking in a specific 
statement of what Tweed proposed to reveal 
on condition of his release from prison, never- 
theleks, places the Attorney-General in rather 
an unpleasant predicament. The people re- 
gard Tweed as simply suffering the due award 
of his deeds ; and, hence, for him they feel no 
special sympathy. The question, however, 
whether the attorney-general of the state, who 
has had Tweed’s so-called confession in his 
hands for some four or five months,and to 
whom he offered to tell all he knows about the 
Ring plunder, both as to men and amounts, bas 
been playing a game of fast and loose, or has 
been influenced by other considerations than 
those which relate to the demands of justice 
and the interests of New York City, is to the 
people a matter of the most vital importance. 
The course of the attorney-general had al- 
ready created suspicions in the public mind, 
and he may be sure that Mr. Townsend’s state- 
ment will not serve to allay them. The pros- 
ecution of the Ring thieves, though commenced 
with a great sound of legal trumpets, has been 
for the most part a failure. The people do 
not understand it. They know enough to de- 
sire more and would like to hear from the 
attorney-general. He is just now a prominent 
figure. What has he to say in reply to the im- 
putations of Mr. Townsend? They are either 
false or true; and if true, then. the sooner the 
attorney-general steps down and out the better. 





Tue people of Georgia have decided to call 
a convention to remodel their coustitution, and 
also, at the same time, chosen the members of 
the same. Republicans and a portion of the 
Democrats opposed the measure; yet the 
leaders of the Democratic party strongly fa- 
vored it. Among them is Senator Hill, who in 
a speech at La Grange said : 

‘* A large part of the people are dissatisfied 
with the constitution ; thousands were not al- 
lowed to vote onit; and it was made under 
dictation from Washington. It brands the late 
War as a rebellion, thus insultiog the living and 
dishonoring the dead. It declares that para- 
mount allegiance is due by every Georgian to 
the National Government, while each govern- 
ment is supreme in its sphere and in perfect 
harmony.”’ 

These are objections, in the view of Senator 
Hill, to the present constitution; and, of 
eourse, he expects that the convention, being 
Democratic, will fit the instrament to Southern 
Democratic ideas. That word “rebellion” and 
that false idea of ‘“‘ paramount allegiance to 
the National Government” will: probably go 
by the board. . This expurgation, however, will 
not change the facts ; and, if Georgians should 
ever couclude again to try this question 





of ‘ paramount allegiance,” the National Goy- 
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ernment will undoubtedly repeat the lesson of 
the last war. The battle-field has once settled 
this question, and, if necessary, it will do so the 
second time, 


THE Woodstock (Conn.) Fourth of July cele- 
bration will be a remarkably brilliant occasion, 
if we can jadge from the names of those who 
will take part in it. One poem is generally 
enough ; but here are two—one by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, whose father was a resident of 
Woodstock, and the other by Mary Clemmer, 
But we publish the programme, and we have a 
presentimeot that our readers will get the ad- 
vantage of some of the good things that will 
be said: 

FORENOON PROGRAMME. 


1. Opening address by Hon. John T. Wait, 
president of the day, of Norwich, Conn. 

2. ‘‘ The Revolution of 1776 and its Results,”’ 
by Prof. Cyrus Northrop, Yale College, New 

aveD. 

3. ‘Our Country and Our Duty,” by Gov. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain, of South Carolina. 

4. A Poem, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


AFTERNOON PROGRAMME, 


5. An address to Sabbath-schools, by the 
Rev. James M. Buckley, of Stamford, Conn. 

6. An address by Hon. James G. Blaine. 

7. Apoem by Mary Ciemmer. 

8. An address on Temperance, by Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. 


FREDERICK Dove ass last week made a visit 
to his old master, in Maryland, Captain Thomas 
Auld, from whom, being then about eighteen 
years of age, be fled as a slave forty-one years 
ago, and whom he bad never seen since. He 
was received by Judge Bruff, the son-in-law of 
Captain Auld, who addressed him as Marshal 
Dougiass. ‘‘No, no!’’ expostulated the Mar- 
shal. ‘‘I am Marshal Douglass in Washington. 
Here let me be Fred. Douglass.” The interview 
between the former master, now a very old 
man, and his former slave was affecting, 
How wonderfully the scene of life in respect to 
oneof them hadchanged. Frederick Douglass, 
considering the circumstances of his early his- 
tory and the wicked prejudice with which he 
has had to contend, on account of his race, 
has during the last forty-one years proved 
himself to be a man of very extraordinary 
gifts. He has had the good sense to make a 
good use of his gifts. Few are the men who 
ean address a popular assembly with greater 
eloquence or more effect. The best part of his 
visit consisted in a speech which he made toa 
large audience of white and colored people, 
and in which, after saying a few kindly words 
to his old master, he gave to his colored breth- 
ren some very sound and sensible advice, 
The pith of his speech to them was that, if they 
wanted to be respected and rise to the level of 
the white race, they must not put themselves 
on the pauper list and seek to live as bene- 
ficiaries, but must work and save, and command 
respect by their own importance and power. 
They should not depend on being helped, but 
should learn to help themselves. There is no 
doubt of the truth of this position. The home- 
ly proverb of “Root, hog, or die” is true of 
the individual, and just as true of a race. 


THE President has issued the following circu- 
lar-letter to the employés in the civil service of 
the Government, giving them fair notice of 
what he expects at their hands : 

‘‘ EXECUTIVE MANSION, | 
“ WaSHINGTON, June 22d. | 

*« Sir :—I desire to call your attention to the 
following paragraph in a letter addressed by 
me to the Secretary of the Treasury ‘on the 
conduct to be observed by officers of the Gen- 
erai Government in relation to the elections: 
‘No officer should be required or permitted to 
take part in the management of political or- 
ganizations, caucuses, conventions, or election 
campaigns. Their right to vote and 
to express their views on public ques- 
tions, either orally or through the press, 
is not denied, provided it does not inter- 
fere with the discnarge of their official duties. 
No assessment for political wl 863 on officers 
or subordinates should be allowed.’ This rule 
is applicable to every department of the civil 
service. It should be understood by every 
officer of the General Government that he is 
expected to conform his conduct to its re- 
quirements. Very ei | 

“ R. B, Hayes.” 


This involves no interference with the right of 
Federal officers to express their opinions on 
political questions, or their right to vote, or 
their right to run caucuses, nominating con- 
ventions, or party campaigns, provided they 
choose to retire from the service of the Govy- 
ernment. It is, however, a distinct notice to 
them that such partisan services will, in the 
judgment of the President, be deemed incon- 
sistent with their official duties. It is also 
impliedly a notice that the President does not 
propose to make appointments for party rea- 
sons. President Hayes is moving quietly yet 
firmly on this whole subject of civil service re- 
form. Each step is a step in advance, and no 
one is of more importance than the one just 
taken. We trust that the priociples stated in 
the circular will be carried out to the letter, 
and that any Federal officer who disregards 
them will be promptly dismissed from the serv- 
ice. This is necessery in order to give practi- 
cal effect to the circular ; and, if the Republican 
party cannot stand such a heathful regimen, 
then let it die, We believe that “ he who serves 





his country best will serve his party best,’ and 
are heartily glad that the President means to try 
the experiment. 


Tue Russians have at last sent a small de- 
tachment across the Danube, who have 
entered the marshes on the southern side, near 
its mouth. They were met with an insufficient 
Turkish force, and suffered the loss of some 
hundreds, but have established themselves and 
fortified their position. This gives them a 
very considerable advantage, as the force now 
on the right bank can move up the river to de- 
fend the crossing of the main Russian force. 
We do not, however, by any means allow that 
the Russians are to have an easy victory or 
that their march to Constantivople will not be 
bitterly contested. The Turks are showing 
themselves good soldiers in Montenegro, and 
their failures in Armenia appear to be from a 
lack of generalship, rather than of courage. 


Tus is the way itis. All the High Church 
or Ritualistic dioceses are inclined to change 
the pame of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, so as to leave out the words 
“ Protestant Episcopal,”’ or, at least, “‘ Protest- 
ant’’; while all the Low Church dioceses are 
earnest to keep the name. They are willing to 
be Catholic—that is, ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church” ; 
but they wish to Keep up their protest against 
the abuses and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. ; And why should not they, so long as 
thetr Thirty-nine Articles are nothing else but 
protest against Rome and about the most im- 
perfect symbol of faith in existence. Why not 
first drop the Articles, which are a bundle of 
negatives, and then drop the name, retaining 
only the title Episcopal, which is necessary to 
distinguish them from other Christian sects 
which have a different episcopacy or none at all? 
We imagine that in this country nobody has 
such a prejudice against bishops as to object to 
the name Episcopal, although English Church- 
men have a way of saying that there is but one 
valid argument against episcopacy, and that is 
the bishops. 


THE Advance, speaking of the statement of 
The Journal of Commerce in reference to the 
financial condition of the American Congre- 
gatiopal Union, says that, if the statement of 
the editor, Mr. Stone, who was formerly one 
of the trustees, is true, there ought to be either 
a cutting down of expenses or an increase of 
receipts. It continues : 

‘ We think the proper persons to receive and 
entertain criticisms and complaints are the re- 
sponsible boards, composed of well-known 
gentlemen, to whom the management of these 
societies has been committed and who have ac- 
Their names are in 


and order 
wrong, these boards are to blame. Any per- 
son having a grievance may be certain of a re- 
spectful hearing, on going before them. Such 
acourse seems to us more simple and more 
likely to be efficient than diseussion in the 
newspapers, the associations, or even by the 
National Council.’’ 

We learn that the trustees of the Union intend 
to give the statement most careful considera- 
tion. No one doubts that the society is most 
admirably served by its very worthy secretaries, 
Dr. Ray Palmer and Dr. Christopher Cushing. 
It has done admirable work in its past history, 
and we see no reason why the denomination 
which it serves should raise less than half as 
much as the Presbyterians for church-erection. 


Pror. RoperRTsoN SmiTH, of Aberdeen, al- 
though the Free Church Assembly has in a 
regular way suspended him from the exercise 
of his duties as a teacher until after he has 
been tried by his presbytery for heresy, is not 
to be prejudged as a wild rationalist. He has 
hitherto been known in quite another capacity. 
When Dr. Tyndall, on the occasion of his 
famous Belfast oration, assured his hearers that 
we were to vanish forever from the universe 
like a whiff of cloud from the blue heaven, it 
was he who stepped forward to confront him. 
In an address at a Sunday-school convention 
he spoke not only of the New Testament, but 
of the Old, as armed ‘not with transient hu- 
man authority, but with eternal divine power.” 
In addressing his students, last session, he 
used these words: 

** God has given a revelation of himself—not 

a mere revelation of doctrine, not a revelation 
of Christian philosophy, but a revelation of 
himself as the living God, wno has called us to 
him in Christ Jesus, who led his people of Is- 
rael through many centuries, to prepare them 
for his manifestations, and who finally, in 
Christ Jesus, did set before us the plan of his 
atoning and redeeming work.” 
It will be seen that he is no rationalist, but in 
sympathy with the universal Church of Christ, 
although he also holds that there has been 
since the times of Luther and Calvin much in- 
crease of knowledge, and that on questions as 
to the way that the books of the Bible were 
written and the authors of them we must 
have freedom of judgment. 


.... We referred some weeks ago to the order 
of a Philadelphia judge enjoining 8t. Mark’s 





Church, of that city, from ringing its bells, on 


the ground that it was a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has confirmed the decree and issued the follow- 
ing order: ‘“‘ And now, June 14th, 1877, this 
appeal having been fully argued and heord, it 
is ordered and adjudged that the decree of the 
court below be affirmed and the injunction con- 
tinued until the final hearing, with this modifi- 
cation, that the defendants are permitted to 
ring their chimes of bells on Sunday for five 
minutes at thirty minutes before the time of 
commencing divine service, and to ring the 
smallest bell alone for five minutes immediate- 
ly before such time.” This ought to be suffi- 
cient for all church purposes. 


...-Mr. Horace White, in his letter on the 
silver question, published last week in The 
Evening Post, of this city, says: “‘I take leave 
to characterize asa crudity of the rawest de- 
scription the demand for the remonetization of 
silver in the United States without reference to 
what has been done or is to be donein that 
behalf by other nations.’? Other countries 
would profit by the folly, since it would make 
the United States a capital market for the sale 
of their surplus silver. In this country, how- 
ever, it would work untold mischief. 

...-It looks more and more as if the days of the 
English Establishment were nearly numbered. 
The Free Church of Scotland has by a vote of 
460 to 78 pronounced itself in favor of the dis- 
establishment of the Kirk of Scotland. Let 
Presbyterianism be disestablished in Scotland, 
and the position of episcopacy in England is 
serious, indeed. The Free Church has an old 
record in favor of establishment, but against 
the present sort of establishment, which ac- 
counts for the minority. 


-.+.The execution of eleven Molly Maguires 
in Pennsylvania last week was the fitting end 


of a long and frightful career of confederated | 


crime. It is to be hoped that all other Molly 

Maguires will take warning. For the past fif- 

teen years an organized band of deliberate | 
manslayers has been spreading consternation 

in the coal-regions of Pennsylvania, and it was 

high time that the law took hold of them. The 

only wonder is that Pennsylvania justice was 

so tardy in its action. 


----The English Wesleyans have at last | 


issued the tune-book to go with their new | 
hymn-book. It has one peculiarity—that the 
hymns, instead of being printed under the 
music, are by its side. The tunes occupy the 
left hand of the page and the hymns the right- 
hand margin. It is thought that thus the hymn 
aod tune are brought more easily under the 
eye. Wecommend the idea to our American 
Methodist comfiittee on the new hymn and 
tune-book. 

....Chief-Justice Waite, accompanied by his 
daughter, spent about three weeks in Charles- 
ton in holding the court that tried the Ellen- 
ton rioters; and during the whole time the 
white citizens of Charleston made not a single 
social call upon him or his daughter. We pre- 
sume that the Chief-Justice of the United 
States, while probably taking note of the fact, 
lost no sleep on account of this freak of 
Charleston chivalry. 


....The whole tone of the Democratic papers 
throughout the country strongly indicates that 
Democrats have no idea of pushing Mr. Tilden 
forward as their candidate for 1880, as the 
means of redressing what he conceives to be the 
great wrong done to him by the Electoral Com- 
mission. He evidently made a bid in his Man- 
hattan-Club speech for a second trial; yet 
“Tilden and Reform’ seem to be pretty thor- 
oughly played out. 


...-A man by the neme of Harry Adams, 
who was recently hung at Dayton, Ohio, is re- 
ported as having been so drunk at the time 
that he scarcely knew what was transpiring. 
If his prison keepers had done their duty, such 
would not have been his state at the time of 
his execution. The law refuses to hang a man 
if he is insane, and does not contemplate that 
the culprit shall be drunk at the time. 


...-Public Printer Defrees has given notice 
that the office which he manages is not “a re- 
ligious, political, or charitable asylum’’ ; that it 
is already supplied with men and women fully 
competent to do all the work ; that he sees no 
occasion for making any changes; and, hence, 
that apy persons who think of coming to Wash- 
ington to find places in that office had better 
stay at home and save their money. 

...-Mr. Kenneth Raynor, when he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor of the Treasury, had a son 
who was deputy collector of customs st Hous- 
ton, Texas. If the President is going to act 
upon the rule that two blood relatives shall 
not be in the civil service at the same time in 
any of the departments, he will have to be very 
watchful or commit not afew mistakes. We 
think it a very foolish rule. 

...-Alexander H. Stephens says President 
Hayes holds his office ‘‘ by a legal tenure that 
can never be successfully assailed and which 
ought not to be questioned. He holds it by a 
judicial decision, rendered by the highest judi- 





cial tribunal ever constituted in this country.” 
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This is rather cold comfort for the quo warranto 
men and not very complimentary to Mr. Til- 
den’s recent speech, 

+... The Greenback Convention of Maine, re- 
cently met at Skowhegan, nominated the Rev. 
H. E. Munsen, of that place, for governor, and 
also demanded a repeal of the Resumption Act 
and a plenty of paper money based on the faith 
and resources of the nation. It takes all sorts 
of people to make a world, and we suppose that 
the Rev. H. E. Munsen must be one of them, 


--+-‘*There are said to be in the Turkish 
Empire seventy-six Protestant churches, only 
one-third of which are self-supporting.” So 
says The Christian Register, Why “‘ saidto be ’’? 
Did the statement come from an _ untrust- 
worthy source? Why ‘‘only one third’? Is 
not that a pretty good result achieved ? 


...-Of the 164 prisoners incarcerated in the 
Connecticut State Prison, all but ten recently 
attribated their crimes to the habit of drinking 
intoxicating liquors. Would it not be well to 
make drunkenness itself a crime per se, and in 
this way try to lessen the other crimes of 
which it is so prolific a source ? 


.- «They talk about appointing Joseph Cook 
as Professor Barbour’s successor at Bangor. 
We doubt if he can be epared. But that is 
what old Dr, Woods was told when he went to 
New Haven to get Moses Stuart as professor at 
Andover. ‘‘We don’t want a man that can be 
spared,’’ was his answer. 

....Mr. Gladstone’s new definition of a Rad- 
ical is ‘a man who is in earnest.”?” He avows 
himself a Radical in his Birmingham speech, 
and nobody will deny him the title on that 
definition. We hope the party will grow, and 
We announce THE INDEPENDENT as a Glad- 
stone Radical paper. 

....The Old Bishop Colenso difficulty may 
be revived. It is reported that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has licensed the ministers or- 
dained by Bishop Colenso, but has refused to 
license tuose ordained by Bishop Macrorie, 
who received his authority from Bishop Gray, 
of Capetown. 

...-The Western Advocate remarks that in 
what it had to say about “spicy’’ paragraphs 
it did not mean to be understood as referring 
specially to The Christian Advocate. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, the doctrine of that paragraph is good 
and wholesome.’’ We thought so when we 
quoted it. 

-»-eThe thirtieth anniversary of Dr. 8. G. 
Buckingham’s pastorate, in Springfield, Mass., 
was celeorated in a very pleasant way. He has 
long been one of the most loved and honored 
pastors in New England. The ‘beloved dis- 
ciple’ is what the Springfield Republican calls 
him. 

....The name of Horace Bushnell does not 
occur in the sermon of President Porter, which 
we take pleasure in printing this week; but, if 
we were to judge simply by its evidence, we 
should conjecture that he is a believer in the 
“moral influence’ theory of the Atonement. 


....The Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, the only 
Republican newspaper in Alabama, urges the 
Republicans to join with the conservative 
Democrats, as the only means of rescuing the 
state from the fire-eating Bourbons. We pre- 
sume that this is good advice. 

....-The Washington Star says that ‘so great 
has the silver nuisance become in Washington 
that some of our city banks are now refusing 
to receive silver coin on deposit from their 
customers.’? We commend this incident to the 
silver men of the West. 


....The Examiner and Chronicle and The 
Watchman charge each other with a lack of 


candor. Not so much, we trust, a lack of can- 
dor as a lack of charity. But which is the 
worst ? 


..--A great deal of church property was de- 
stroyed in the terrible conflagration at St. 
John, N.B. Among the churches burned was 
St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian). 

....They say that Universalist and Unitarian 
clergymen take part in the discussions of the 
Congregational Club in Worcester, Mass.; and 
nobody hurt. 

....Dr. Tholuck, the German theologian, has 
been confined to his bed since last September. 
Much of the time he is not in his right mind. 


...-Gen. Grant does not go to Oxford to get 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. He is too 
great a man to be made small by degrees. 


Publisher's Department. 


Balsam ‘for Coughs, Croup, and 
Co It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 


EE 
Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas Wurrcoms’s REMEDY. In nocase of 
purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief, 
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It i8 @ a which be. proven by a 
trial that Dr. Price’s voring Extracts 
are a8 Hatural as the fruit from which they 
are made. 


LAWN TENNIS. 





OnE of the most fascinating and popular 
outdoor games is lawn tennis. It has been 
played at Jerome Park this season, and we 
hear that it is meeting with great favor at 
Newport and other fashionable summer re- 
sorts. It is an historic game. In England 
it used to be exclusively a royal game, and 
large sums were spent in building a tennis 
court. In that country it has now staried 
into renewed life and has entirely taken 
the place of croquet and cricket. A little 
pamphlet, Gontaining a description of the 
gain and the rules to be observed in play- 
ing, iidy be obtained at Peck & Snyder’s 
store, 124 Nassau Street, this city. These 
gentlemen are selling sets of lawn tennis 
which have been imported from England; 
and so large has been the demand that ad- 
ditional sets have been imported and have 
just been received. The prices are reason- 
able and the fun to be obtained out of the 
game is unlimited. Peck & Snyder also 
have in stock a large assortment of archery, 
cricket, fishing-tackle, base-ball, croquet, 
vexillo, and all the outdoor games. 

——— 


MAX STADLER & CO. 





WE would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Max Stadler & 
Co., the well-known clothing dealers of 565 
and 567 Broadway, this city. The large 
building that this firm occupies is Ball, 
Black & Co.’s old marble store and is one 
of the most costly and elegant structures in 
the city. It is with a good show of reason, 
therefore, that Max Stadler & Co.’s build- 
ing has been called the clothing palace of 
New York. Full lines of the best clothing 
are now in stock, embracing all the latest 
styles, and the prices are full as low as can 
be bought elsewhere. For example, boys’ 
linen suits are selling at $1.75 and $2, and 
the twenty-five styles of boys’ all-wool 
suits are reduced to $5 and $6, a reduction 
of ever forty per cent. Blue flannel suits 
for gentlemen are selling at the astonish- 
ingly low price of $10, and everything else 
in the clothing line is equally low. Give 
Max Stadler & Co. a trial. 





ROGERS & ORR BROTHERS. 


THE well-known house of Rogers & Orr 
Brothers, of 183, 185, and 187 Eighth Ave., 
this city, are offering some very seasonable 
goods just now in the way of Linen and 
Batiste Suits. No more suitable goods can 
be found for the country, seaside, or travel. 
ing public. Equally attractive are the Polo- 
naise, White Lawn, Cambric, Silk, and 
Cashmere Suits, which are selling at prices 
that cannot fail to please. Some special 
reductions are now being offered in Sash 
Ribbons, Untrimmed Hats, Flowers, and 
Millinery. But the full particulars will be 
found in another column, in the advertise- 
ment of Rogers & Orr Brothers, 





SAN FRANCISCO BONDS. 


Perkins, Lrvrneston, Post & Co., the 
well-known bankers, of 23 Nassau Street, 
this city, announces that they have for sale 
bonds of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, bearing seven per cent. interest and 
due in 1897. Both principal and interest 
are payable in gold. San Francisco is one 
of the most flourishing and growing cities 
in the country, and its debt is exceedingly 
small, as contrasted with the assessed and 
real value of its property. The safety of 
these bonds is therefore apparent, 








DOCTORS AND CHURCHES. 


THE doctors of New York say Speer’s 
Port Grape Wine has proved to be pure, 
unadulterated, of a fine flavor and tonic 
properties, and is unsurpassed for its restor- 
ative powers; and they prescribe it as a very 
superior wine. Churches use it for com- 
munion. Salesrooms 84 Warren Street, 
New York. 


A Dexicrous Cup of Cocoa is easily 
made. Ask your grocer for the preparation 
made by Walter Baker & Oo, It is health- 
ful and stimulating and far less injurious 

te or coffee, ' 





HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL: 

A ¥eEw facts respecting the Harvard 
Dental School, at Cambridge, Mass., may 
be of interest tothe public. This school 
has been in existence since 1868 and is 
connected with Harvard University, just 
as are the medical, law, and other schools, 
having the same president, but a distinct 
faculty. It was instituted for the purpose 
of raising the standard of dental education, 
beginning at the level of the other dental 
schools and gradually raising the standard 
as fast as could easily be sustained by the 
dental profession. The old plan was like 
all the other medical and dental schools— 
namely, to have a four-months’ course in the 
winter and during the summer to permit 
the students to go back to their preceptors 
and study with them; to return again for 
another four-months’ course, which was 
substantially the same as the first. The 
necessity for a change in this plan was 
appsrent. The Harvard Medical School 
was the first to make the change, and the 
Dental School followed soon after. This 
School now demands of the student three 
years’ study, of which one whole year must 
be passed inthe School. This can only hap- 
pen when a student can pass the first year’s 
examinations and enter the advanced class. 
Otherwise he must spend two years in 
the School. The first year is precisely 
the same as that of the Medical School. 
The student studies anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, general chemistry, and dissection in 
the same classes with the medical studies, 
and must pass a medical examination in 
these before he is allowed to enter the next 
class. Students, as a rule, are expected 
to spend the whole three years in the School, 
and the exceptions are few. The infirmary 
of the School is that of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, all of whose oral cases 
are taken. The demonstrator has been ap- 
pointed dentist to the Hospital. The 
patients for several years have numbered 
about 8,000 perannum. The Dental School 
isin no way connected with the Medical 
School. It happens to have the same pro- 
fessors in the medical branches, and is en- 
titled to all the advantages of the medical 
library, dissecting-room, and physiological 
and chemical laboratories, and also to the 
anatomical museum; but it has no business 
or Official connection with the Medical 
School. 

The term is the same as the University 
term—viz , from about Oct. 1st to July 1st 
—thus giving the advantage of continuous 
work until the whole of the subjects are 
mastered. Full information may be ob- 
tained of the Dean, Dr. Thomas H. Chan 
dler, of 222 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EE 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Our readers will remember the adver- 
tisement of J. W. Daughaday & Co., on the 
last page of our last issue. These gentle- 
men are manufacturers of the celebrated 
Model Printing Presses, and their establish- 
ment is No. 723 Chestaut Street, Philadel 
phia. Printing is so common nowadays 
that it is no longer an art. It is something 
that every one can learn—the boy for pleas- 
ure and the business man for use in his 
store or office. The low price of the Model 
Printing Press, for instance, is carrying it 
into thousands of homes in our country 
and it may really be called an educator. It 
works easily and perfectly and performs 
every description of fine printing. The 
business man finds that the thousands of 
circulars and cards that he sends out every 
year may as easily be printed on the Model 
Printing Press as at any job-printing office, 
and the saving in expense is a most import- 
ant consideration. When one of these 
presses is bought it is never allowed to lie 
idle. Every Model Printing Press that is 
sold brings orders for others. But, to get 
a full description of the Model Press and 
learn all about the methods of printing, it 
would be well to send ten cents to J. W. 
Daughaday & Co., and get the ‘‘ Model 
Printer’s Guide” for one year. It is an 
interesting and admirable little sheet and 
you will be well pleased with it. You will 
also receive a book of one hundred pages, 
entitle? ‘‘ How to Print.” Let all of our 
readers who think of purchasing g printing 
press send for these publications. 
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HOTEL GARS. 


“Come one, come all, This rock shall fly - 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 
—Wita James, in “* Lady of the Lake.” 








THE subject of feeding the traveling pub- 
lic upon the long lines of railway so com- 
mon in this country has been a question 
among railway men _ requiring mucb 
thought and experiment. Every one who 
has traveled (and who has not?) has experi- 
enced the discomfort of the lunch-counter 
business and railway eating-houses in gen- 
eral. Then came the so-called hotel car; 
which, after a thorough trial, was finally 
discarded upon all of the principal railways 
which had adopted it. The so-called hotel 
car is one where you eat, drink, sleep, and 
bathe in the same coach; and is misnamed. 
How ridiculous would a hotel appear with 
the sleeping couches ranged round the sides 
of the dining-room; for while some of the 
occupants, those early birds who delight to 
be up with the sun, are endeavoring to en- 
joy their morning meal, others, more dila- 
tory, are slashing the water around in the 
wash-room corner, or are passing back and 
forth through the room, half dressed; while 
others, again, prefer to take that last turn- 
over nap in the morning, after the first 
awakening, which we all love so well. 
Then, again, while your highly-flavored 
sable attendant is gracefully awaiting your 
order, “a la carte,” the knowledge that he 
sleeps in the buttery—oh! faugh! Can your 
sensitiveness stomach it? I think I hear 
you say: ‘‘ No hotel car for me.” 

But the question is solved. The man- 
agement of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy railway long since adopted the 
world-renowned Pullman _ Sizteen-wheel 
Dining Car upon their California axpress 
trains, which experience has*taught them, 
from the plaudits of the press and a grate- 
ful public from ocean to ocean, that they 
have found the great desideratum so long 
looked after by the way-worn traveler, who 
is ever alive to his own comfort and can 
relish a good meal when appetite is sharp- 
ened by riding on the rail. These superb 
dining palaces on wheels are used for no 
‘other purpose but to feed the hungry, and 
to which all have access. The farmer or 
merchant, miner or millionaire, all alike 
are welcome and all alike receive that cor- 
dial, courteous, gentlemanly attention which 
has become a synonym of aC., B., and Q. 
employé. These cars, although Pullman’s 
longest and best, are run by the railroad 
company without regard to the cost of the 
Table de Hote. They are not intended to 
be a source of revenue; hence, are not used 
for passage traffic or sleeping purposes, 
and, of consequence, are always kept 
sweet, neat, and clean, with an elaborate 
cuisine, giving all the luxuries of the sea- 
son that the markets afford. Their ventila- 
tion is superb and no disagreeable fumes 
from the kitchen permeate the air. The 
menu is ample to satisfy the epicurean 
taste of the most fastidious, and all for the 
moderate charge of 75 cents for each meal. 





QUINCY FIRE INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY. 


OnE of the oldest and most reliable in- 
surance companies in New England is the 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
whose home office is situated in the histor- 
ical town of Quincy, Mass. With a cash 
fund of $875,000 and a surplus of $165,- 
000, this company is steadily advancing. 
But the best thing that can be said and 
what shows the true character of the com- 
pany is that the losses at the great fire in 
Boston, in November, 1872, were paid in 
full and amounted to $456,868.25. The 
officers of the company are trustworthy 
men, and to them is due the success of the 
Quincy Fire Insurance Company. 


—— SE 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 





CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Igonciaps for Boys and Yours will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 
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CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 

Tue lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highily re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from suction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk inthis matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 





CHEAP CARPET STORE. 





THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor- 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense es- 
tablishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose al- 
ways to offer the best goods, in every vari- 
ety, at the very lowest market prices! 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than that of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their money. He will in 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 
we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. Mr. Knapp is now offering his 
clearing-out sale and during the remainder 
of the month some very favorable bargains 
may be made. 





HATS. 


Now is the time to buy straw hats, or, if 
you prefer, light felt hats; and the place to 
buy them is at Schuyler & Hunsdon’s, 842 
Broadway, under Wallack’s Theater. The 
straws are of every variety, including 
Mackinaws, Manillas, Milans, and French 
Panamas, and the prices are uniformly low. 

rr 


THERE would be no grumbling dyspep- 
tics if all the articles of our food were as 
wholesome, nutritious, and easy of diges- 
tion as those made with Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder. 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Now that Summer is coming, it behooves 
us to keep cool. No place like the famous 
haunts of the mountains of Colorado, in 


and about Denver. Hundreds of people, 
tired of the resorts of the East, are going to 
spend the summer in the grand old Rocky 
Mountains, amid its charming parks, ma- 
jestic peaks, with perpetual snow, grand 
canyons, clear sky, magic atmosphere, and 
wonderful waters, which give health to the 
invalid. The popular Kansas Pactric 
RAILWAY, With its steel rails and automatic 
air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route 
and the only line running Pullman cars 
from Kansas City to Denver. Low round- 
trip rates from all Eastern cities. 

Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, 
Guides sent free w application to D. E. 
CoRNELL, Gen Passenger Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, wee. diet, and \~ 

rature. Askyour Druggist to get it for 
a Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
usetaeterian Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y 


en 

Tse Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosras’s VENETIAN LINDMENT, em 
ears before the public and never fai 
Bold’ by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
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“CANKER IN THE BUD.” _ 


You watch its development with expect- | 


ant solicitude—the ehoice, , exquisitely- 
molded bud, which promises te unfold with 
the perfect flower. Vou perhaps think how 
it will adorn the drawing-room ‘vase, and 
anticipate the pleasure of showing it to your 
flower-loving friends. But some morning 
you find its head drooping, its fragrance 
fled, and an ugly purple spot on one of the 
delicately. tinted petals. It is the poet’s 
‘‘canker in the bud.” How often the 
loathsome canker blights the cherished ‘‘ in. 
fant blossoms” in our household gardens— 
those human buds which give earnest of a 
brilliant future. The noisome canker, so 
long concealed—scrofula—at length reveals 
its dreaded presence, and to our : bright 
hopes succeeds the most agonizing fear; for 
we know the fatal sequel it portends—pul- 
monary consumption. It is estimated by 
eminent medical authorities that. at least 
one-fifth of mankind are afflicted with this 
insidious malady. But its ravages are so 
secret that even its victims are unaware of 
its presence until it suddenly discloses itself 
in some of iis myriad and ofttimes fatal 
forms. A slight cutaneous eruption is often 
the only indicator of its presence. The 
only means of exterminating this disease 
from the system is by a thorough course of 
constitutional treatment. This treatment 
must fulfill three indications—namely, pro- 
mote nutrition, alter or purify the blood, 
and arrest disorganization of the tissues 
and the formation of tubercles. No more 
efficient alterative can be employed for 
these purposes than Dr. Pierce’s. Gold- 
en Medical Discovery. While imparting 
strength and tone to the digestive organs, it 
cleanses the blood and heals the discased 
tissues. Test its virtues ere the deadly 
canker has blighted the life you prize. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 








WE desire to caution our subscribers nos 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Checr, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














« BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 

n the world. The inventor has used hie splendi¢ 
Hair Dye for —— with benefit to the hair andn 
a th—p that it is the only true 7 

° 





Harmiess, liable, instantaneous. 





BALD HEADS 


lece exactly fitted to the Bald 
th work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing wair. They are so ertect Ht bhey 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA’ 

oclebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New Tore 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y., 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N.B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


spot, 80 portent and wi 








Dutcher’s Lightning Fly-Killer, 
Dutcher’s Dead-Shot for Bed-Bugs. 
Try thom, and Sleepiia Peace, ; 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


STRAW. HATS 


ARE IN ORDER. 
MACKINAWS, MANILLAS, MILANs, FRENCH 


PANAMAS, and all the cheaper grades of STRAWS 


in Great Variety and at Exceedingly Low Pric<s. 
Also a Large Assortment of 


Gentlemen's Fine Stiff aud Soft Hats, 
AT 
SCHUYLER & HUNSDON’S, 
842 Broadway, 
WALLACK’S THEATER BUILDING. 


HAT 


Popular Prices. 


BURKE, 


214 BROADWAY (Park Bank pliant 





for Gentlemen. 
SUMMER STYLES 








in Great Variety, at, 


Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 


and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50; $4 and % 

Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, © aaa Ye. 50. 
Boys’ Fine Calf Buttonand Congress. Boots cheap, 
oe emen's Fine Boots, Shoes, und Gaiters, $5 and | 


u ; 
When finest and best work in the city at lower phices } j 


th n any Other house é 
EMPLOY ONLY T “ 
FB af tn) ena WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Handsome "en Ea OES, a Guaranteed. 
GENTS LOW SHOE 


Galt, f ig 


the t 


rGrast Variety. 
E AND COMF RT 


rade. ; 
E BEST SKILLED WORK- ; 
EN.” 


ench Kid and | 


1 196 TBROA DWAY. corner South “Street | 


E.D. BURT & CO., 





287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders solieited from the Domnter. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


t?™ Price List furnished on application. 





SELLERS’LIVER PILLS 


Costiveness, Sick Headache, and all Derange- 


ments of the Liver. 
“Sellers’ Vermifnge, the great Worm De- 
stroyer, ” expelled 4Q0 large, live worms from my J 
. Wm. aH er, St. Louis, Mo. Price 








Zuceate's Remenk 


THE MOST WONDERFUL INVEN- 
TION OF tHE ACE. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 


400 Antearaph Copies of any_ Writing, Lllus- 
tration, Design, Notice, ~ ra ble, 
nation Paper, 
can be ordaseel by the Papyroutaph wai an bour 

with an ordinary copying pre: 

Men in all kinds Of business and in schools of 
every grade will find it invaluable, and that there is 
no limit to its practical use 

here are nearly 5,000 Papyrographs in practical 
operation in this country. Among tnose using them 
in this city are H. K. F. B. Thurber & Co.; 
Wheeler & Wilson Manitacturing Co.; New York 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Star F Ins. Co.; Fitts & 
Austin; Barrow, Wootton & Co, Phelps, Dodge & 
Co.; Lyman Brown; Wm HH. Schiefte lin & Co. 
Herald ; The World; ‘A. S Barnes & Co.: Macmillan & 
Co.; C. B. Richard & Dames Knowles Steam Pump 
Ww orks ; George F. Blake Mfg. ; Kussell & Irwin 
Mfg. Co.; J. B.&J. M. Corbell. “Pefft, Truesdell & 
Field; and numerous others, From most ofthe ab °ve- 
named we have fac simile impréssion testimonials. 
Send for one. or a Circular, with full particulars; or 
_ -_ see the Papyrograph in full operation, at the 
offic o 


THE PAPYROCGRAPH PRESS CoO., 
44 MURRA v STREET, N. ¥. 








REFRIGERATOR. 
JOEL TIFFANY, CHAS. F PIERCE, 
Patentee. Manager. 




















TIFFANY 
REFRICERATOR 
CAR COMPANY >» 


RANSPORTATIO 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 


FRUIT, 
and all kinds of perishable goods, summerand winter 


74 Washineton Street, Chicago, LiL. 
Send for Circular of Trial Trips. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


The undersigned have now in stock a full line of 
imported Lawn Tennis. Also Balls, Bats,and Rules 
separate fr»m the sets. Aliso alarge assortment of 
Archery, Cricket. Fishing Tackie, Base Ball, Cr 
Vexillo, and all out-doer games. 
gent on application. 





uet, 
Price-list ‘of a ove 


134 Nagean St.. New York: 





Positive ‘Bargains’ 


WILLIAM NEELEY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
Al! Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 











_ Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the fellowing publications will be sup- 


| plied, tn connection with THE INDEPENDENT, | 


on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of. Tor InDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
§ Agriculturist..,..........ssse0es $130 $1.50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. .............006 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........... - 260 3800 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
**The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine..........seee0 360 400 
Harper’s Weebly,,...4.0<¢ss080000 - 360 400 
EIST NETH BARAK ono sicseciaate ag.gt 360 400 
FOS JOBING. « «ssicies aps opie 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 180 
Ladies’ Journal........sescccvece 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Po pular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7% 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............00. 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... ......sccsece 2 30 2 75 
PU AIMMREEN 5 sha Sao asicns wkcinains 3 60 4 00 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian...........0 ssecsse (80: 41:00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream. .....606.-.s0» 3 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine. 2... ooo eee 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 10 
“Wide Awake,’’ an Ilustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekty Post..... 260 300 


(@- POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUS{IC 

& 


| PAPER FILE. 














PLOIATAL GFLNIIVE 











{June 28, 1877. 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of thé following PREM1 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or,, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine, Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City, 


The Hudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and ali Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 








5:2 Numbers, in oarenen (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 i 1.50 
1 3 “ow “ “ 0.75 
52 , after 3 months, 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 1883 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anocthe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsik 
for the peyment. 


2.—lf a person orders. his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
a Advertisements. ‘ae Page& Business ae 


4 impos (one month)."'70c.| 4 times (one mon ‘85e. 
> i me “(33 hi (si months),s0¢ 
x 

Teveive a 50c. 5. “ (twelve “ .65¢ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 times (one month) . 


time 
4 times (one month).. 
13 be sare month: 
52 “ 
PUBLISHER’S N@TICES,.... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTy CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address al] letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Weebly Blarkes Review, 


[For wéek ending Friday. June 22d, 1977.) 
PORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—With'a good 





- demand from dealers, favorable telegrams 


from Rio, and a very strong. statistical 
position, the hardening tendency noticed at 
our last writing bas continued. Holders do 
not meet buyers very freely, and the tend- 
ency is still in favor of the former interest. 
Mild Coffees.—The stock of West India 
descriptions is very moderate, and assort- 
ments not very desirable, so that the market 
ig quiet. Prices, however, are firm, with the 


tendency in sellers’ favor. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1814 @23 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............+++- 38 a 
PRUNE xe ois viscines cones sendantar --26 @29 
MOCK a<, sca aacneas uate Cad eeeee29 30 
Maracaibo.........ceese EOS Keer -2L @23 
Laguayra....... A is ER Oso Vaadaddeds 22 @23 


TEA.—The market remains in a dull and 
generally unsatisfactory pcsition. There is 
very little inquiry, and to realize on round 
lots concessions to buyers would be neces- 
sary. Green.—The market is flat and no 
sales of moment have transpired. Japan 
remains dull, irregular, and generally de- 
pressed, concessions having been made on 
both old and new crops. Sales include 400 
half chests new, per ‘‘City of Peking.” 
Black.—In the absence of sales of any mag- 


nitude, prices arenominal. We quote: 

HVAOticwtecoeeces eee Sevceees 1220020 @ 50 
Young Hyson.......... Goaseaela 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast...... oe aes 25 % 
Uncolored Japan............000000220 58 
Oolong....... PATS. 888 Tb 0 och oe aoe 80 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The general fea- 
tures of the market have undergone no 
change. There is scarcely any inquiry. 
Refiners’ moderate wants are supplied by 
their own importations; and, while the de- 
mand for their goods is light and met at 
lower prices, they evince no dispesition to 
purchase at the rates demanded by holders. 
Refined. —Tbough there has been a little 
better demand for the past day or two, still 
the market lacks life and is, upon the 
whole, flat, irregular, and slow. For ex- 
port there is some inquiry and a few small 





orders have been filled for Europe. We 
quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... ects, 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... - 12147@12%¢ 
Craeneme. corer. ss 12K@12% 
Powdered...... ‘ 11K @12 
Granulated........... 1L%@11L% 
WuitTr.—Standard A—Grocers 11K%@11% 
SHOE ie cawscos csscs -114@113¢ 
Extra... .10%@11% 
YELLOwW.—Extra C 103g@105 


Other grades, including C.. , 93¢@10 

MOLASSES.—The* market for West 
India remains very dull and prices are _un- 
settled, tending in buyers’ favor. Refiners’ 
continue to receive supplies direct, and, 
with a slow demand for their products, are 
not bidding, except at figures below the 
views of holders, Grocery grades are also 
dull and weak, and values throughout are 
toa greatextentnominal. New Orleans.— 
There is not the slightest movement, and, 


though prices have been shaded somewhat, 
buyers still hold off. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 42 

Cuba, grocery grades....... see etet . nominal, 

Porto Rico (DEW)......ceceeeeeee cece 54 @63 

New Orleans, good to prime......... — @dd 

New Orleans, choice...... eevee at ak — @é6l 

New Orleans, fancy........... coeese— (68 
FISH.—For Mackerel the demand con- 


tinues moderate, There areno choice Fish 
on the market and none are expected for 
some weeks to come. The reports from 
the fleet are not of an encouraging char- 
acter, Advices state that the catch recently 
has been quite small. Dry Cod are in- 
quired for and holders of George’s Bank 
are firm. There is a scarcity of Box Her- 
ting, while the demand is quite active. 
Barrel Herring continue duli, though the 
Stock at the moment is small, We quote: 








Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New. 17 
Herring, Scale, # Di ccteusns 
Herring, No. 1, 8 DOX......04-" 


_ 
a“ 


Pickled, Scale, @ bbl... -400 @450 
Pickled Cod, @ bol........... 5 00 5 50 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore........ owiende tie 19 00 @21 00 
No.2 Shore........ 8 50 lv 00° 
a th atte dd cow v0 Gis 00. 
No. 8. Large N. was eqess+s mer ck SM g as 
No. 3 Medium,............ --- 65300 @700 
v0 00 
15 17 
@— 15 


SALT.—Liverpool Pine ¢ontinnes quite 
active and previ dd prices: are wall wus 
tained. Bulk is quiet, but firm,, We quote:, 
Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 28 @— 

Verpooly ASDLON'S 4.s6 64 ce be 2 
Liverpool, other ds......5:1 105 @1 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 
In small bags, 40 ina bbi.....— 6% 


GENERAL MARKET, | 


ASHES.—The demand is for small par- 
cels only, and to effect sales lower prices 
would have to'be accepted. We quote Pot 
414@5 cents and Pearl 634@7 cents. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull at 
6@7 cents for Green Hurl, 5@6 cents for 
Medium Green, and 4@4% cents for Red 
and Red Tipped. 





moderate inquiry for medium grades, of 
both State and Western, the market has 
tuled steady and no change worthy of 
mention has taken place. The interest has 
centered mainly in Minnesota and shipping 
extras, which have met with fair sale at 
full prices. City Mills Flour has also been 
in limited request for shipment to the West 
Indies. Stocks are very moderate and 
there has been no manifest inclination to 
press sales of any kinds. Southern Flour. 
—There has been rather more inquiry, but 
the general features of the market remain 
the same. Rye Flour has been rather more 
sought after, but the market bas undergone 
no change. Corn Meal.—A moderate de- 
mand has prevailed for both barrel and sack 
Meal, and for the latter rather better prices 
have been obtained. We quote: 





Onsound Flour............. .--- 3 H@ 700 
State Supers..... edanstertat ences 5 6 25 
State No. 2.......... a0 4905 oe «.-- 3 40@ 5 00 
State Extra........... eT 6 50@ 7 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 75@ 9 25 
Ro. A 4 ite...... 8 20@ Y 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 oe 9 00 
ny New Process........... 9 00@10 00 
Southern Flour..... - 5 OO@LO 25 
Rye Flour..... - 450@ 5 10 
Corn Meal .... 2 50@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The markets for Grain have 
been somewhat irregular; and, while some 
descriptions have declined, others have 
ruled tirmer. As a rule, however, the tend- 
ency has been in buyers’ favor. Wheat 
continues to be sparingly dealt in, and 
buyers insist upon low prices, especially for 
ordinary and inferior Spring, of which the 
offerings are freer than of any other sort, 
but which cannot be moved except at prices 
too far below the views of sellers to admit 
of business. There has been but little 
inquiry for Prime Wheat for either milling 
or export, and, apart from one or two lines 
of No. 2 Chicago Spring for export; we 
have heard of no sale of moment. Corn. 
—With continued moderate receipts and a 
fair inquiry for steamer mixed for ship- 
ment and consumption, the market has 
been characterized by increased firmness, 
closing, however, somewhat heavy. Rye. 


inquiry for Western Rye for export, 
holders having granted the concession 
previously demanded and a fair business 
nas been done. Barley.—The demand has 
been very light. Oats have been in light 
request and the market has been unset- 
tled, while prices have materially declined. 
Beans,—There has been very iittle export 
demand, and beyond a few lots of Marrows 
for the West Indies, at previous prices, 
nothing has been done. The demand for 
consumption has also been very light and 
Marrows are easier. Mediums, on the con- 
trary, are firm. We quote: 





WHEAT: 

White State..........sseeeeee 195 @ 210 
| White Western....... eelteed 195 @ 2 00 
r No. L Milwaukee.............. nominal, 
! No, 2 Milwaukee.............. 160 @1 65 
| No. 1 Chicago........ anaeadsaa nominal. 
No.2 walteas — @1860 
Amber Michigan — @19 
Rye, State 93 @ 9% 
Rye, Western... 74° @ 7 
Barley..cccccccccccccecseseeee 33 @ 56 
Corn: 
' Southern White............... nominal. 
‘Southern Yellow.............. — @ 6 
Western White.............-.5 — @ 61 
Western Yellow............... 61 @ 62 
Oats: 

Wilts iccnintenaidaniiigininmmmmainnenaal @ 65 
oe AE eerrrrrrrerr rT Terr 40 be 

JECTED ST .a. cece teeeceeee = BS re 
BEANS: e 
Marrow, New....... pecesecges 2 tO 2 80 
Medium, New.............65 . 285 g 2 90 
White Kidney, New........-.- 2.75 @ 3°20 
Red Kidney, New............. 2 @ 3 10 


2-2 
ort 
© 
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CATTLE MARKET,—The demand for 
Beef Cattle was active during the first half 
of the period under review, and _ prices 
gradually advanced, until stock sola at a 
quarter and three eighths of a cent above 
the prices current at the date of our last. 
This week, however, opened dull, and, with 
more disposition shown to sell, tue advance 
was lost, and in some c sales were made 
atadecline. The range was 12i@13 cents 
‘for good to prime, to dress 57@5s8 ibs. to the 
gross cwt.; and 8@104¢° for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 56 lbs. Milch Cows are 
quiet at-the moment; but holders generally 
are firm at $50@65 for fair to choice. For 
Calves there was a fair inquiry; but, in 
sympathy with other stock, prices have ruled 
in buyers’ favor: © We quote 454@6% cenits 
for common to best Milk-fed and 4@4} for 
Butea 469, Both Sheep aud Lamb¢ 
Were in moderate request; but the prices 
realized were generally low. Ordinary to 
fair Lambs — at 64@7+ eas, ae to 

j 72@8; extra,, 8$i@81¢; and Sheep 
4 OB. Live ‘Hogs were quiet at 54@5% 
cents. The receipts for the week are 12,173 
‘Beef Cattle, 76 Cows, 4,481 Calves, 24,142 


‘Sheep, and 23,231, Hogs 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour —With a | 


—There has prevailed a much more active |, 


' HAY.+The better qualities havéattracted 

rather more attention; but there is some- 
what of a scarcity, the receipts being made 
up chiefly: of, inferior stock, which at: pres- 
ent is but little sought after. . Prices are 
unchanged. We quote North River Ship- 
ping 70@75 cents,, Retail qualities ;70@95, 
Clover 50@70, and Salt 55@65. Straw con- 
tinues dull and prices have declined. The 
quotations are for Long Rye 65@75 cents, 
Short do. 45@55, and Oat 50@60, cash. 


PROYVISIONS.—An improved feeling 
and an increased business in the Hog pro- 
duct.are the principal features of interest 
connected with the past three days, while 
the other kinds of Provisions remain with- 
out important change. .Pork.—Under, the 
stimulus of more active and buoyant mar- 
kets in’ the West, the demand for Pork 
here has been more active. Bacon.—The 
market has ruled firm, though generally 
quiet. Cut Meats have been sought after 
to some extent at previows pric:s, and the 
market, in sympathy with other kinds of 
Provisions, has ruled firmer. Lard.—The 
demand for cash Lard has, been moderate; 
but better prices have, nevertheless, been 
obtained for both old and new Western 
and City, although yesterday the market 
was lower again. Beef remains dull and 
prices nominal. There have been no sales 
of consequence. Beef Hams rémain quiet. 


We quote: 

BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...............13 00 @14 00 
DEERE Bcc cicacceccacescces 1400 @14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce:...........21 00 @22 00 
Packet, bbl....s....er05--esesd0 50 @14 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce: .23 00 @25 00 
PORE: 

Mess, Western......0-0e00.088 14 00 
1 OO OO eee 10 50 @l11 00 
Prime Mess............+++ ...13 50 @14 00 
Larp: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., # 100 Ibs. 9 20 @ 9 30 
City prime,,,.<...... jaceme dee Get aaa 
OIE akc Sé cata cacdacasace 723 @9 % 
Hams; 

MUR a dogs déedewces Seckacgededes 8 @9K 
Smoked............. SU os ee oe LEG @IZK 
SHOULDERS: 

PICKED... coc cccvce qaceuseqeadaes4 6 @ 6% 
Dry Salted........... basbiage sevseee 5Y@ 51g 
Bacon, Dry Salted............seceee 74@ 8 


market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
Domestic Raas; ’ 





White te <1 ORR ein -- 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens) 23 3% 
City Colored... .......cpc.ccccccece - ¥@1 
| PAPER STOCK: 
Imperfections. .........sseseeeeeees 34G@ 3% 
, No. 1 White Shavings...........2-.- 54%@ 54% 
Book Stock (solid). i.....essececeeee 3G oa 
COMMON FONORI ie a p.cccapines scvcqcas 1 @1yX% 


WOOL.—AlIl good lots are taken imme- 
diately upon arrival. The supply is re- 
duced. to an unimportant amount and the 
receipts not allowed to accumulate. In 
_ fact, the market’ is about bare’of desirable 
‘kinds and, manufacturers are compelled to 
‘await arrivals. Further advices from the 
‘interior are to the effect that farmers in 
Ohio generally ask 45 cents for lots as they 
run, and there are not a few buyers even 
at these high figures. Several small par- 
cels of new Fleece have been.received; but 
/ holders are backward about offering, pre- 
fetring to wait future market developments. 
The goods market is ina very satisfactory 
condition, as far as the volume of business 
is concerned, but prices are extremely low. 
We quote: bad 
American XXX...4..se0.-e0004--48 @—5O 
bis XX —35 






aida a alg peas teamed 5 

- Matecriticesdenca —35 0 

A, Combing.......6.seseeeees corre i 2 

Poe. eer —20 5 

Superfine Pulled........... .... —32 40 

Valparaiso, Unwashed... .—18 19 

Texas, fine...... borates —23 27 

, Texas, coarse......... —l7 19 
'8. A., Cord’a, Washed —7 @—30 
E. L. White... 24.6.0 315 @—32 

| Smyrna, Unwashed............. S17 18 
Smyrna, Washed............... O17 30 

Cal. aps Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 28 

Cal. 8, C., Unwashed, medium.. 18 22 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 15 17 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER—The demi@hd has been very 
moderate both for consumption and’ export, 
and the market, without-showing any de- 
cline, has tended in favor of the buyer. 


| We quote: 

New Burter: 

State, firkins.......6.s.ee..8- cases > 22 
(State, tubs, select............eeseee — @24 
‘State, tubs, fair to choice........... 12 @19 
_ Western, Creamery.............02 1. = @ 
Western, firkins, choice............ 16 @l7 
Western, firkins, good......... aie 


' CHEESE.—The market has ruled heavy 
for all kinds, and especially for Western, 
which has been dull. Prime Fancy Fac- 
tory has sold to somé extent at 104c. ; but 
the bulk of the business has been on the 
‘basis of 10c. We quote: 

NEW CHEESE: 


State, Factory, fancy .. ........... 10 @104% 
State, Factory, fair to prime........ 9. @ ¥g 
State, Factory, poor to fair....,..... 8 9 

‘Western Factory, good to fine...... gs | gy 
‘Western Factory, fairto good...... . 6 34 


| EGG@S.—The demand has been light, and, 
‘with free receipts, the market has been less | 
‘firm, We quote: , 









i Jersey,, single barrels.....:.~.«:+«- 184@19... 
State and Penn....... eee 18 bad 
| Western and Canadian ee sf 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The | 


LTR AS.~Tne choi¢est in the 


DOMESTIC frye wn ERPS The mar- 
ket presents ne@neéw feature: “The only de- 
mand is for choice-Quarter Apples for ex- 
port and.alocal demand for. Sliced. . The 
light stock here favors the holders. “ Other 
kinds Dried Fruits’ very quiet and prices 





nominal. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1876,...0...0..------5 5 @6 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 @5K 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 4: @ 434 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. ¢ 436 
Peaches, peeled; choice............. 14 @15 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves... 7 @ 8 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters. 6 @7 
Blackberries.......4+--++++ . - 6 @ 6% 
WU Rekacceceacpcaceqciquadeateadaas 14 @16 


HOPS.—The demand continues light and 
the market is unsettled, prices tending in 
| buyers’ favor. Holders, however, are not 
disposed to crowd their stocks, as values are 
now so low that there does not seem to be 
much margin for any further considerable 
decline. e quote: 


Crop of 1876; State, fair to prime. .... 8 @16 
Crop of 1875, Eastern...... ookige des (i 6 @)10 
5 Cire, MEP NO WENN Es 6.6 cde acccccaccce 4 @6 


POTATOES are in good demand and 
firm. The arrival of Potatoes from the 


South have been quite large. We quote: 

ent, OG BNE. «choad ccnccdeues $7 00@7 50 
Peachblow, per bbl................. 3 75(@4 25 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... —@4 75 


SEEDS.—Tohere is no inquiry for Clover or 
Timothy and no reliable price can be given. 
For Flax there is considerable inquiry for 
jobbing parcels and prices are steady. We 
quote: 

Clover, Western,1876, prime, perlb. 14 @ 14% 
‘© State, per lb......... - 4k@ 6 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 225 @2 7% 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 175 @l1 &5 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





S 
3 


No. 1, Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
| No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
forMGla): is vais 4 dive. secid.. 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
TOPMWla). ised vse Tess eects 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
i Ras anceccd scan a6 
| Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. ¢c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
| Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
; Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
} Lister Bros. Bone..........00.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 
P pt “ Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 
“ ris 
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Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 


uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D: G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
*Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade ans we phate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels) 
pS a ee eS 
Rawbones Ground (pure) a 
, German Potash Salts (25 p.c¢.)... 4 
Plaster, Per'ton....oses.0-cecsees ° 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%. 
\itrate of Soda, per Jb........... 4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... s4c-@ 434, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.....5 ©. 
Drieu Blood, per lb........ 2.000. 2i4e.@ 3 ¢, 
Dried Flesh, “‘ 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
seliing our gooa 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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BEST TEAS, COF 
AND sPicus 
Dealers, famili 





and e738 
in general of above articles should 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 
ware 
Chambers street, cor. W. 
York, 


ere they will 
choicest selected stock 


customers. 
meet prompt stpeniion. Send for 
. Address P. O, box 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES, 
'STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77, 79, and 81 Vesey 8t., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H, MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Ptease send for Price-Lists. 


THE bt AMILY WASH BLLE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 








‘Largest Be Poe mtg + ew -owl 
ny m 
staple everybody—Trade continually 
dinereasing— Agents wanted and 


mnie errata eens be eran to 




















Commercial, 
SUBSIDIARY SILVER COIN. 





THE first section of the Act of January 
14th, 1875, authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasary to provide and 
issue silver coins of the denominations of 
ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, of stand- 
ard value, in exchange for an equal number 
and amount of fractional currency, of 
similar denominations, and to continue the 
process until the whole amount of fractional 
currency outstanding should be redeemed. 
By the first section of the law of July 13th, 
1876, the Secretary was authorized to issue 
$10,000,000 of silver coin of the above de- 
nominations, in exchange for an equal 
amount of legal-tender notes, which notes 
were to be kept as a special fund, and is- 
sued only upon the retirement and destruc- 
tion of a Tike sum of fractional currency. 
The third section of the same act provided 
that the Secretary might issue subsidiary 
silver coin ‘‘to an amount that, including 
the amount of silver coin and fractional 
currency outstanding, shall in the aggre- 
gate not exceed at any time $50,000,000.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
cent letter, says that the amount of frac- 
tional currency issued and not redeemed on 
May 3ist, 1877, was $21,206,930.33. He 
also says that the amount of such currency 
lost and destroyed, and which, therefore, 
cannot be presented for redemption, is 
$8,083,513.50. This, being deducted from 
the above amount, leaves $13,123,416.83 as 
the amount of fractional currency that re- 
mains to be redeemed. 

The point in regard to which Secretary 
Sherman sought the opinion of Attorney- 
General Devens was whether the above 
legislation would authorize bim to issue 
subsidiary silver coin in place of the $8,- 
083,513.50 of fractional currency shown to 
have been lost and destroyed, and which 
could not, therefore, be presented for re- 
demption. The Attorney-General, in his 
answer, expresses the opinion that he 
is authorized to do so, provided that the 
fractional currency outstanding and the 
silver coin issued shall not exceed $50,000,- 
000, which is the limit fixed by Congress. 
The Secretary has directed the Treasurer 
of the United States to proceed upon this 
construction of the law, and continue, from 
time to time, the issue of silver coin, until 
the whole amount, counting the lost and 
destroyed fractiona] currency, shall equal 
$50,000,000. This will, in the end, redeem 
all the outstanding fractional currency, 
and leave nothing but silver coin for small 
change, with the addition of the minor 
nickel and copper coins. 

These coins, though largely overvalued, 
circulate among the people at their mint 
value, because of their limitation in quan- 
tity and their absolute necessity for the 
convenience of the people. They perform 
the function of a token currency. If the 
Government were to issue $100,000,000, in- 
stead of $50,000,000, of this token currency, 
it would not circulate at its nominal value, 
because the quantity would be excessive. 
Just enough for public convenience and no 
more is the rule for such a currency. 


a 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 





THE interest on the six per cent. bonds 
of the United States that matures for pay- 
ment on the ist of July amounts in round 
numbers to $25,000,000. Nearly $11,000,000 
of interest will be paid on registered bonds, 
mostly at the Sub-Treasury in this city. 
Some $14,000,000 will be paid on coupon 
bonds; and this will, for the most part, go 
abroad, since these bonds are chiefly in the 
hands of foreign capitalists. So, also, $2,- 
000,000 of currency must be paid as interest 
on the Pacific Railroad bonds. To this 
add the semi-annual interest on the Navy 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pension Fund, amounting to $210,000 and 
payable in currency, and we have a total of 
over $27,000,000 of interest disbursement 
on the 1st of July. 

The interpretation which the Govern- 
ment has placed upon the law in respect to 
these interest payments is that, unless 
otherwise expressly provided, which is the 
fact in regard to the Pacific Railroad bonds, 
the payments are to be made in gold coin. 
The modification which the silver men 
desire to secure is the payment of both in- 
terest and principal in either gold or silver, 
notwithstanding the difference of about ten 
per cent. in the value of these two modes 
of payment. This isalmost equal to the 
Democratic proposition of 1868 to pay the 
bonded debt of the United States, princi- 
pal and interest, in greenbacks, unless 
gold payment was expressly stipulated in 
the contract. It is not surprising that 
Democrats, having once endorsed the 
greenback swindle, should become silver 
men, Cheating is a disease that has a self- 


perpetuating tendency. The best way is 
not to contract the disease at all. 





DRY GOODS. 





THE market for both woolens and cottons 
has continued fairly active throughout the 
entire week, and the activity has extended 
to some classes of woolens which had been 
previously neglected. Although the re- 
duced supply of autumn goods between 
manufacturers and consumers was the real 
incentive to the earliest movement, latterly 
the status of the wool market, in connec- 
tion with higher freights, has influenced a 
degree of action and volume of business 
for the month of June that has probably 
never been surpassed, while purchasers 
have done better in terms and prices than 
they can possibly do later. The product of 
cottons has been reduced, through the in- 
creased export demand; while that of wool- 
ens has been materially lessened by the 
failure of many mills that are still idle and 
the stoppage of others, from choice, want 
of water, etc. 

As the month draws to its close prices on 
all classes of staple cotton and woolen 
goods show unmistakable evidence of hard- 


* 4 ening, with some styles advanced in the 


nominal figures or through a reduction of 


discounts where the stocks have been 
movéd to a satisfactory reduction. Opin- 
ions vary, however, as to the judiciousness 
of the movement, as it revives the practice 
of speculating in merchandise, which in 
the few seasons succeeding the panic had 
been corrected to some extent, but is now 
more than overbalanced by the large action 
of the Jast three months. 

The general business in cotton goods has 
shown less movement than we have had to 
notice for some weeks, a result more satis- 
factorily explained in the reduced stocks 
than from any lack of purchasers. Since 
the opening of the month, which marked 
an advance in the Atlantic cottons, and still 
later a similar reyjsion of the Pepperell 
narrow goods, ther@as been a tendency to 
the hardening of prices on all styles of 
brown shirtings, though in some makes of 
wide sheetings slight concessions have been 
made to the closing up of stocks, while 
other makes have remained unchanged and 
very firm. 

Theexports of domestic cottons for the 
week are considerably less than at the date 
of our last review, comprising 1,085 bales 
from this port and 159 bales from Boston, 
or a total of 1,244 packages for the week, 
and a grand total of 55,702 packages for 
the expired” portion of the year, against 
41,453 packages for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings for all 
qualities of narrow width srein light sup- 
ply and without special movement. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been largely reduced, and the fact that 
prices are as low as they can be until the 
cost of cotton is less than 10c. has drawn 
especial attention to this class of goods. 

There has been no unusual stir in print- 


cloths, though some sales in spots and 
futures have been made. The market East 
has ruled very quiet, though firm, the clos- 
ing quotations showing 4% c., cash bid, and 
47-16 c., thirty days, and 44% c., sixty 
days, as the general asking price for 64x64 
extra goods, and 33 c., cash bid, and 4 ¢., 
thirty days, asked for 56x60, with no busi- 
ness doing. 

There has been some action in white- 
ground prints, Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. 
having cleared the stocks of several desira- 
ble makes and the few remaining stocks 
being unimportant in quantity and likely to 
pass into distribution as the month draws 
to a close. For medium and dark work 
there has been some request; but agents are 
not disposed to show their hands until 
buyers’ ideas of prices are more in accord- 
ance with the cost of prints under the 
advanced price of cloth. 

Ginghams continue very active, and 
desirable patterns in regular as well as 
dress-goods styles are quick in delivery. 

Other descriptions of domestic cottons 
are without particular change. 

Distributors are convinced that the near 
future will show improved prices, and that 
on very many makes they will be compelled 
to pay higher cost when they secure selec- 
tions. This is not the result of higher 
cotton alone; but the effect of supply and 
demand, and is viewed as likely to have a 
good effect upon the markets of the country. 

The action in woolen goods has been of a 
very high average for the week, and would 
show even greater were it not that of the 
classes mostly called for the stocks have 
been reduced quite largely. This fact 
alone limits the trade, yet, as the production 
is going forward, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the future will exhibit a steady 
demand, maintained through the necessities 
of distributors to keep assortments com- 
plete. 

For the week closed the sales of flannels 
have been very large, being limited to some 
extent through a deficiency of stock. All- 
wool goods of all qualities are being taken 
, very actively, and stocks with agents have 
undergone considerable reduction. Domets, 
however, do not show anything like the 
same degree of action, and will not until 
shortened stocks or the consumptive re 
quest compels action. The clearing up of 
many qualities has been signaled by an ad- 
vance in prices; but, though small, it has 
not deterred orders being placed for the 
earliest delivery. 

Fancy cassimeres continue to show a very 
active movement, and, though new business 
has been of a smaller degree, the shipments 
of receipts are wider, owing to the charac 
ter of the orders that have been received. 

Tn foreign dry goods the market is quiet 
with importers, and little doing in seasonable 
goods, except for small selections of some 
staple styles of dress-goods, new shades of 
summer silks, lace goods, and a few novel- 
ties in printed dress goods. 

For autumn wants there is something 
doing in cotton velvets, trimmings, and 
some fabrics for the manufacturing trade; 
but outside of action of this nature we find 
the movement of little importance. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 





ragcoees 


THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dry Geode, Fancy Goods, Millinery, Hosiery. Gloves, 





Laces, Embroideries, Ladies’, Misses’,and hildren’s 
Sui ts and Underwea ar. 
Papen of Blo dale Bros.’ Household Maga- 


. The most yg ater d and reliable 

jist of lowest New York prices. four times a 

year; price 20 cents per Lg Sample copies 

mailed free, on receipt of five cents. Send in Af 
subscription atonce. BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 

924, 926, and 928 Thire Ave., New York. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, WN. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 











AUGUST. 
14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 





(June 28, 1877. 


James MeGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


OFFER EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 


IN THEIR 


SUIT DEPARTMENT, 


ON MONDAY, JUNE Pe AMD DURING THE 


CAMBRIC SUITS, 
WHITE LAWN SUITS, 
DOTTED LAWN SUITS, 
BROCADE LINEN SUITS, 
WHITE LAWN OVERSKIRTS & JACKETS 


ata REDUCTION of 30 per om. from former prices, 
in order to clese out the balance of our siock before 
taking our SEMI-ANNUAL INV VENTORY. 


SILK SUITS, 


GRENADINE SUITS, 


CAMEL’S HAIR SUITS, 
POLONAISE OVERSKIRTS, JACKETS, etc., etc., 
at CORRESPONDING REDUCTIONS. 

AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, 


f EVERY Oa Ton, VERY LOW. 
LADIES’ WRITE WN DRESSING SACQUES, 
from $1 upwara,. F Ons ee G@ GOODS, 
Rh. —" description, LOWER than ever before 
offer 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros., 


183, 185. & 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


has the following desirable and seasonable goods. 
We have purchased a manufacturer’s stock of 


LINEN AND BATISTE SUITS, 


suitable for the seaside, country, or traveling public. 


The above goods are very desirable, and elegant! 
trimmed with Linen, Yak, Torchon Lace, Spanis 
and Hamburg, Embroidered. 


The prices are low and in the reach of the million. 


— are Offering the following goods at sacrificing 
prices, 50 per cent. below cost of manufacture: 


Liven Basque and Overkirt, 75c. to $7. 

Basque ana Overskirt and Skirt, $2 to $10. 

Polonaise Suits, $3.50 to $6 

Polonaise Suits, two colors, $3.75 to $10. 

White Lawn Suits, $1.75 to $2.25. 

Figured Lawn Suits, in two and three pieces, $3.75 
to $5.50. 

Cambric Suits tn all the new colors, A med 
trimmed with lace and embroidery, $2.75 to $1 


The above goods are shown in = ame and spa- 
cious showrooms on the second fi 


Silk and Cashmere Ruite in all ee ‘new colors and 
at alarming low prices. 


All-wool Debege and Mohair Suits, in two shades, 
from $5 to $14. 


Cambric and Calico — from $1.75 to $3. 
Calico Wrappers, 49c., 
Great, Specis!, and aprotedeidass Reductions, 
fully 50'per cent. 
Beautiful 14-inch Real Ostrich Tips, 75c. Cost $1.50 
import. 


7-inch Sash Ribbon, choice shades, 50c.; worth fully 
a yard. 








Untrimmed Hats at less than half our former 
prices. 


Children’s Sailor Hats 20c. up. 


Ladies’ Untrimmed Hats are all marked down to 
about one-half. 


Larg oF nay ehpee ong of Flowers and Millinery at extra- 
ordinarily low pri 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 


in the following departments: 
Kid Gloves, 45c. up. 
Sun Umbrellas, 90c. ; worth $1.50. 
Extra fine twilled Silk at $1.50 up. 
Ladies’ Corsete, 50c.; formerly $1. 
al Chemises and Skirts of every quality equally 


100 dozen real Balbriggan Hose, 37c.; formerly 70c. 
Made-up Lace Goods of every description. 
Torchon Lace, 8c ; formerly lic. 

ettonrs: real hand-made, only 18c. a yard; worth 


Linens and Towelings at very low prices. 
Best American Calicoes only 5c. 


Miller & Grant 


ARE OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS: 


RETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMING, from 45c. 
TRIMMED BREAKFAST CAPS, from $1.25. 
SASH RIB wy $l per yard. 

JAPANESE FANS, from ic. 
PEARL SEQUINS at wreatly reduced prices. 


Plain and fancy Silk Burt ONS ORNAMENTS, Etc. 

BLA''K SILK FRINGES. 

BLACK LACE MIITS, in excellent variety and 
design. LACE and MUSLIN T1s, Etc., Etc. 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CUSTOM SHIRTS. 


HUTCHINSON BROS, 











Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON,. 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
on. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


sae Tea, 


Fe a ig SE 


June 28, 1877.] 
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DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


WILL OFFER FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE SEASON 


Great Bargains in 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


Velvet Stripe and Damasse, 
GRENADINES, 
LAGE SHAWLS, 
SCARFS, and JACKETS, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, 


LINENS, DOMESTICS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Ete., Ete. 





N. B.-- This Store 
will close on Satur- 
days at 1 P.M. dur- 
ing July and August. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. ° 





Financial. 
SECRETARY SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


Tue letter of Secretary Sherman in an- 
swer to the question whether the bonds 
issued or issuable under the funding act of 
July 14th, 1870, are payable, principal and 
interest, only in gold coin is so important 
that we give the whole of it, as follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
WASHINGTON, June 19th, 1877. § 
‘“* Francis O. Frencu, 94 Broadway, N. Y. 

** Sir:—Your letter of the 18th inst., in 
which youinquire whether the four per cent. 
bonds now being sold by the Government 
ure payable, principal and interest, in gold 
coin, is received. 

“Phe subject, from its great importance, 
has demanded and received careful. consid- 
eration. Under the laws now in force there 
is no coin issued or issuable in which the 
principal of the four per cent. bonds‘is reé- 
deemable, or the interest payable, except 
the gold coin of the United States of the 
standard value * by the laws in force on 
the 14th of July, 1870, when the bonds were 
authorized. " L3 Government exacts in ex- 
change for these bonds payment at their 
face in such gold coin; and it is not to be 
anticipated that any future legislation of 
Congress or any action of any department 
of the Government would sanction or tol- 
erate the redemption of the principal of 
these bonds or the payment of the interest 
thereon in coin of less value than the coins 
authorized by law at the time of the issue of 
the bonds, being the coin exacted by the 
Government in exchange for the same. The 
essential element of good faith in preserving 
the equality in value between the coinage in 
which the Government receives and that in 
which it pays these bonds will be sacredly 
observed by the Government and the pear 
of the United States, whatever may be the 
system of coinage which the general Prt 
of the nation may at any time adopt. 
principle is impressed upon the text. of 
law of July 14th, 1870, under which rt 
per cent, bonds are issued, and requires, in 


— 


tie ible the executi¥e department ot 
the Government, the redemption of these 
bonds-aad the payment of-their‘interest in 
coin of equal value with that which the 
Government receives upon their issue. 
se Ve respectfully, 
Joun SHERMAN, Secretary.” 

It is quivetras that the act providing for 
the issue of these bonds declares that they 
shall be ‘‘redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value,” and that the term ‘‘ coin ” 
at that time legally included both the silver 
dollar of 4121¢ grains and the gold’ dollar 
of 25 8-10 grains, It is just as. true, how- 
ever, that, although both dollars were legal 
tenders in payment of all debts, the word 
“coin,” in the general understanding of 
| the people; and that of. the Government, as 
used in the funding act, meant the gold 
dollar. This is the dollar in which the 
Government had paid the interest on its 
bonds.and in whieh it had redeemed. any 
‘of its bonds that had matured. It was i 
practice the single standard of value and 
had been ever since 1834. The silver dollar 
‘had gone into disuse as coin, because it 
was worth more as. bullion than as coin. 

The coinage act of 1873, which demone- 
tized the old silver dollar, except for sums 
not exceeding five dollars, simply gave 
legal. form and sanction to what had for 
more than thirty years been a fact in prac- 
tice. Since the passage of this act there 
has been a large funding of six per cent. 
bonds into five and four and:a half per cent. 
bonds; and now the Government is in the 
process of funding six per cents. into four 
per cent. bonds. The agitation created by 
the silver men has raised the question, 
which otherwise’ nobody would have 
thought of, whether the bonds issued and 
to be issued under the act of July 14th, 
1870, are payable in gold exclusively, or, by 
repealing the act and making,the old silver 
dollar a legal tender for all sums, may be 
| paid in the latter. 

To this: question the letter: of Secretary 
Sherman, approved by the whole Cabinet; 
gives an emphatic answer.. ‘The letter’ ‘has 
not been written a moment too soon. Had 
the Government taken an equivocal attitude 
on this subject, and thus given countenance 
to the idea that possibly the scheme of the 
silver men would be adopted, that would 
have been the end of all further funding 
operations. The credit of the Govern- 
ment would have been the subject of. grave 
doubt in all the markets of the world. We 
commend the Setretary’s letter to the sober 
consideration of those who think that a 
ten per cent. cheat would, be good policy. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Bustness in all the leading departments 
during the week under review has been 
light, having settled’ down to its usual 
summer proportions. The time has: come 
for the annual vacations, dfid for the next 
six weeks or two months there will proba- 
bly be but little business activity. Matters 
tending to the gradual restoration of better 
times, however, appear to be making good 
progress, The crop reports are unusually 
assuring, and, in the absence of any great 
drawback later on, there will be a bounti- 
ful harvest, which just now is a matter of 
the highest importance in connection with 
all branches of industry and commerce. 
The national finances are also constantly im- 
proving, and the ability of the Government 
to resume specie payments in a year afd a 
half, according to the terms of the Resump- 
tion Act, is becoming less and less doubt- 
ful every day. With an equal value be- 
tween gold and paper money, large amounts 
of capital now lying idle will be. used for 
productive purposes, and this will .once 
more utilize the entire labor force of the 
country, a large percentage of which has 
lately been ina state of enforced idleness. 


encouraging, and the process of improye- 
ment has been quitely going on for quite a 
lengthened period.: Prices of most com- 
modities have fallen and nominal values 
approach nearly to their proper relation 


whole country are slowly but surely learn- 
dently and practicing self-denial, and so 


times. 
The statement of the eI: Banks 





n surplus reserve, which item now stands 


In fact, the general outlook is now very | 


ing the simple‘ habit of using money pru- : 


for the week shows.a decrease of $413,675 | 


withrs each -other, and: the. people of the 
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solving nearly the whole problem of better » 
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at $18,635,575, against’ $16,916,550 at this 
time last year. “The loans-are decreased 
this week $271,000, The specie is down $2,- 
143,100 and ‘the circulation $205,400. The 
legal-tenders are increased $1,892,000 and 
the deposits $650,300, 

The bank totals of this week compare 
as follows with those of ‘last week: 

Totals. 


. Changes. 

LOaDS..,...000--e0+ $250,416,500...... + Decregse, $271,000 
Specie.... - 16,200,000..;,.... Decrease, 2,143,100 
Legal Tender. ... 58,255,600 .....,..d crease, 1,892,000 
Deposits.........4. 223,316,100......,..Increase, 650,300 
Circulation. ...... 15,765,600..... » Decrease, . 205,400 


Prices of shares at the Stock Exchange 
have shown great irregularity, having ad- 
vanced ard fallen in: quick succession, 
without apparent reason. Stccks are com- 
paratively low, and there is a valid reason 
for it. The coal roads and nearly every 
one of the. Western roads. built during and 
since the war are in a very bad way, and 
the legitimate business of the country is 
hardly enough to pay the running expenses 
of the old lines. Hence, the demand for 
railway stocks for investment. purposes is 
very light and the business being done in 
them is chiefly of a speculative character. 
The market has been firm, however, and 
closed strong at current quotations. The 
following list of closing prices show dur- 
ing the week an advance of 2} per cent. on 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, 1 per cent. on 
Michigan Central, and a decline of 14 per 
cent, on N. Y. Central and Hudson, of # 


per -ceut. on Lake Shore and- Michigan 
Southern, of 1 per cent. on Northwestern 
preferred, 1g per cent. on Chicago and 
Rock Island, "34 per cent. on Western Union 
Telegraph, bee per cent, on American Ex- 
press, and 2 per cent. on U. S. Express. 
Gold has fluctuated somewhat, and was 
higher at the close than at the time of our 
last review, the range being from 105, the 
lowest, to 105%, the highest point during 
the weck; the closing price on Saturday, the 
23d, being 105 7-16—1058 bid. 
Government ‘bonds are stronger and 
higher, in sympathy with the advance in 
gold, the market showing an advance of 4 
to ¥ per cent, on most kinds. 
The following notice was posted in’ the 
Sub-Treasury on Friday, the 22d: 
*‘ Notice is hereby given that, in conform- 
ity with instructions from the Becretary of 
the Treasury, subscriptions, payable in 
gold,.will'be reeeived at this office for the 
4 per cent. Funded Loan of- the - United 
States until the close of business on July 
16th, 1877, unless other wise directed.’ ‘Two 
per cent. of the amounts subscribed for will 
be required to be paid at the time of sub- 
scription, either in gold or United States 
coupons, due July ist, 1877,.which will be 
received without rebate. The remaining 98 
per cent. to be paid in gold on or before 
tober 16th, 1877, at the option of the sub- 
scribers, with interest at 4 per cent. from 
July 1st, 1877, to date of delivery. Sub- 
scribers paying in full before July ist, 1877, 
will ‘receive an interest: check covering 
period from date of such payment to July 
ist, 1877, the date of the bonds.” 


Money has continued in largé supply 
and has loaned on call at from 1 to 2 per 
cent... Discounts are freely given at about 
the same rate as at date of our last review 
—8}'to 4-per cent. for first-class double- 
named paper, having 60 days to four months 
to run. 

The closing quotations for city bank 
stocks, Saturday, June 23d, were as follows: 





Bia, Asked. 
ee ee aes Seca ae _ 
American Exchange..... mails _ 104 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Assvciatiou. 80 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... _ 120 
Cy... i. his msc site ot ‘ 215 
OOMMELE hsb < 208. coc eicbeccee 113 _ 
Caitinentalj.s 2.8.5 sdea sess oo 70 
Corn Excbange..... p12 i. Piscace sae oa 
TNE ATES casisicss os cdQabdamnae —- 921g 
Fourth National........ .....+- 99% oul 
Gallatin National............... 1104g «120 
German American...........+.. _— 68 
GRDOera’ . 5. +s p00bnane bh =is'feidens _- 85 
EROMGVE?.. 5.9 sshrededNtec oddayn +0 98 oa 
Importers’ and Traders’. .,...... 182 — 
Leather Manufacturers’.........° — 170 
Manhbattan....... pvedestenusca se 137 138 
TMOG. acs csescno Setee ete ees oe 108 -- 
Meehanics’.. ... 137 137 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. 65 -- 
Mercautile..... 70 — 
Merchants’... — xill4K 
Metropolitan... — 125 
TUGORRL. . 405 0000 pebwadfes 0% Bcaass a 2 
Nioth Nationals ss <c..cticcs sic cece ~_ To 
North AMGric8 <a 50ccspeccercesss a 90 
CS ea 4b etoe e _ 0.546 
PROMIX. 02 .nciicgoereescodsoccccs 1044 104% 
MODRUUEC. 50 chat samevh ss Qiso.cse UE 
Senond Natiobal.......... ret 130 — 
State of New York, aia uli — 
Tenth National.......0.i....4.. -- 69 
Tradesmen’s........ i Mihai gue _- 181 
SIUM. a cenh-ahseaceta’ itcme<.: 350 eee ~- 





PER CENT. NET. 


id Kansas, manoert, and lowa improved, Far 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guarante: e 
guarantee, 48 an assurance, that we loan aa ‘to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value’ in over six 





did or ever will: get an ‘fer par- 
ticulars onde 
J. B. INS & CO,, LAWBENCE, Kax.; or 
‘| HENRY BICKINBON, 


‘Broadway,.New. York 


ears’ © 
business never lost a dolar 5.3 never delayed a on 
| interest or pa gn lt estor through us ever 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also . Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received m Currency or Gold, 

interest alowed on Balan peci: attention 
paid to Investment Orders fo for ‘Miscellaneous Stocks 
ood Bonds, 








d heeailai Es DIVIDEND. 
DME SAVINGS BANK, ‘} 
BR DWAY, 32D ST., AND 6TH AVE. 
The Trustees have ssieclared th the! it usual 


at the rate of 5 per cent. per ap on all sums that 


have remained on deposit for the. ae three or six 
months; payable on and after July 18tb, 1877. 
oney sepomare on or before July i0th will draw 
mt rest from 5 ly 1st. 
ams rec one dime to $5,000. 
Open deny from 10 to 3, and Monday evenings, 5to7. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
THOS. FLOYD JON 8S, Secretary. 


City acd County of San Frascisco, 
GOLD SEVENS, DUE 1897, 


ISSUED FOR WIDENING DUPONT STRERT. 
We offer a limited amount of these desirable 
bonds, to which we invite the attention of conserva- 
tiveinvestors San Francisco owes less than 3 per 
cent. of assessed value. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO, 

23 Nassau Street. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date and until July 16th, at 3 Pp. M., they wil! 
receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN OF THE USITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN. 
THE BONDS ae redeemable after thirty years 
from July Ist, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as well as trom 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
lécal authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder and, mailed to his address 
The check is payable on presentation, properly en- 
dorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COUPON 
BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGISTERED 
STOCK, in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

THE BONDS, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2d, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be furn- 
ished by tbe Treasurer at Washington, the Assist- 
ant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orlears,New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and. denominations re- 
quired, and for Registered stock the full name and 
post-office address of the person to whom the bonds 
shall be. made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money must 
accompany the subscription. The remainder may 
be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at 
time of subscription or at any time prior to Oct. 
16th, 1877, with interest added at4 per cent. to date 
of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin to 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, 
or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston. Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the 
Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco,with exchange 
on New York, or to either of the undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED will 
also receive, in lieu of coin, United States notes or 
drafts on New York at their coin value on the day of 
receipt in the City of N: ew Yc York. 


August Belmont & ( Co., New York. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., “ 

Morton, Bliss & Co., a 

First National Bank of the City of 
New York, N. ¥. 

Drexel & o., Philade! phia. 


June l4th, 1877. 














™ ‘SOLID TEN P! eu Safely Over 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN. 
cy, known all over new England and the. Middle 
nterest Cow are 


States as the Agency whose pons 
paid as CERTAINI. as the Cou- 
ns of Government Bonds, has en: its field and 
changed | its name to THE Kansas, | SSOURI, AND 
Looe yy AGEN ere is 4 


7“ 
ite er nae ‘mi ea aan ay ou, oe for As apectge ular 
one rence Menace, Missowry. ond 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital . .-+.«+- $ 500,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... (642,882 59 


Gross Assets 
dan. Ist, 1877. . » . $1,642,882 59 











B. 8. WALCOTT,. wisi! 


' 1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. . 


CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Noung and Old, 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HIM? 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Wuat shall [ do with the mischievous hands, 
That are never idle the whole day through ? 
What with the fat little fingers ten— 
What, oh! what shall I do? 
Into mischief from morn till night, 
Loving the wrong and scorning the right— 
Such wee, meddlesome hands! Ah me! 
What can the remedy be? 


What shall I do with the troublesome feet, 

That all day long into mischief stray— 

Little white feet, that restlessly spurn 
Mother’s commands each day ? 

Running away, now here, now there, 

Giving Mamma such trouble and care— 

Such wee, wandering feet! Ah me! 
What must the remedy be ? 


What shall I do with the little king 

Who rules the household? The wee, wee boy, 

The mischievous, naughty, and precious elf, 
Half nuisance, yet wholly joy. 

Love him, till love with a new delight 

Shall lead the wandering footies aright, 

And teach the meddlesome hands the way 
To be useful and good all day. 


Ah! how lonely this earth would be 

If it held no babies, my boy, like thee ; 

If no little feet ran hither and thither, 
Leading our hearts, we know not whither ; 
If no little fingers, on mischief bent, 

Into our homes, alas! were sent ; 

If, in fact, there were babies none 

The joy of living indeed were gone. 








BOYS OR NO BOYS. 


BY JENNIE INNOCENT. 





Tuts was the question Nat and I sat dis- 
cussing after the twins went out to choir- 
meeting. Now Nat was the dearest old 
fellow that ever was, and we agreed beauti- 
fully, inthe main, and greased the wheels 
of our domestic economy with loving and 
mutual concessions when we didn’t; but 
our wills and judgments were at a dead- 
lock this time. The twins, Mollie and 
Grace, were eighteen, and must go away to 
school in the fall. J said to a school where 
boys and girls studied together. Nat said 
to a female seminary. We talked it over 
till midnight, and then Nat said: ‘‘ Well, 
little wife, I believe that, for once, your 
quick intuitions and sound sense are adrift; 
but I have no right to over-rule your judg- 
ment when it is so positive. Grace is so 
quiet and thoughtful, suppose you send her 
to your style of school—I guess they can’t 
hurt her much, if they try; and I'll «see 
what the feminine persuasion can do for 
my impulsive Mollie. It'll be a trifle hard 
on the girls; but it will make them all the 
more independent and womanly.” So it 
was settled. 

It had always seemed to us we never 
could get on with “‘the light of our eyes 
departed and the sunshine of the house put 
out,” as Nat said; so we had kept the girls 
in a home school till they were prepared to 
finish an ordinary four-years’ course in one 
year’s absence from home. 

Well, the first of September came, and 
we packed them off their several ways. 
And an air-pump couldn’t have made a 
more perfect vacuum than our house 
seemed afterward. Then Nat and I sat 
back and watched our experiment, through 
the letters our chickens sent home. They 
were to wait a month, and then give us their 
impressions. Gracie’s letter was full of vi- 
vacity, aspiration, and hope; her only lack, 
that of Mollie’s society. Mollie’s, in spite of 
her usual sunny temper, was undeniably 
blue. Will you have a peep through their 
eyes at how things looked? Gracie’s letter 
Tan as follows: 

“ DEAR MAMMA AND Papa: 

‘“DPve been keeping my eyes and ears open, 
and now I’m quite ready to give you my im- 
pressions of school-life. The president seems 
to be a man of large and varied culture. The 
professors I like—some more, some less; but 
they are all tremendously in earnest, and so 
thoroughgoing they quite shame one out of 
flimsiness and shabbiness, and one or two of 
them have a perfect genius for teaching and in- 
spiring us witha desire to find out for ourselves 
about things. I mean to be so thorough, and 
Rot shirk a bit; for, besides pleasing you at 
home and standing high with the professors, 
there’s another reason I will mention to 
Mamma, sub rosa. I confess I’d be mortally 
ashamed to make poor recitations before the 
boys; for I choose they shall respect me, Our 





social relations are pleasant too. The gentle- 
men have rooms in one building, and we in 
another; but we eat together—ten ladies and 
ten gentlemen at a table—and every other one 
is a lady, as the Spiritualists seat them for 
table-tipping. The boys. choose their table- 
mates, which seems droll. Mr. John Evarts, a 
senior like myself, invited me to a seat. He 
has a lovely spirituelle face, long curly hair, and 
looks like a picture, besides being a perfect 
gentleman and well-informed. I’ve been read- 
ing up the newspapers ‘like hookey,’ se as not 
to let him know what a little gooseIam. Dear 
old Poppie,I know how you’d laugh to hear 
me spout politics with him. In our literary 
society we are spurred up to our level best, and 
I’m trying hard to improve my essays and 
have, I hope, said farewell to swash. It don’t 
do here. We have an excellent table here and 
the rules are reasonable enough. There are 
very bright, attractive prayer-meetings Mon- 
day nights, attended by four or five hundred 
students. The atmosphere here pervades one. 
I tingle to my finger-ends with eagerness for 
work. What with running about to the dif- 
ferent halls, to recite, 1 never get moped. Hur- 
rah for our side, Mamma! Papa, how’s the 
other side? 
“ Ever your loving 
**GRACE.”? 

Mollie’s letter ran thus: 

“My Own DEAREST MAMMA AND PAPA: 

‘I’m afraid it won’t please you to hear all I 
think about things; but I promised to turn my 
heart wrong side out to you once a week, 
and I will. When I reached here I was re- 
ceived into the primest of reception-rooms, 
where the chairs seem to vie with the 
stovepipe in saying ‘Papa, potato, poultry, 
prunes, and prisms.’ Then the principal, 
Miss Tupper, came in. She’sa very straight-up- 
and-down woman, dresses in severe black, and 
has rather cold and reserved manners. She has 
a fine head, an intellectual face, and a royal in 
tellect, that bears out your first impression of 
that brow of her’s; but her heart—as Daniel 
Webster says of his mathematics, the remains 
of it ‘might be put on theinner pupil of a 
guat’s eye, without causing it to wink.’ She 
said, in her precise way, measuring off the 
sentences like yards of tape: ‘I am pleased to 
see you, Miss Markham. I hope you are well. 
You may go at once to your room, if fatigued. 
It is number five on the third floor.’ 

“‘T went to number five, to get away from the 
dreadful room. I wanted to cry, it was so 
lonesome and queer. And she might have been 
kind, and said she hoped I’d be happy here, or 
acted a little mite like Mamma, somehow ; but 
she didn’t. I wore the ends off my eye-winkers 
trying not to cry, when I went to bed and said 
my prayers without Grace. The next morning 
I started to be as good as even you could wish ; 
but everything went wrong that day, and most 
things have kept on going wrong since. We 
have eighty rules, Papa. Thinkof that! I feel 
as if I were in a straight-jacket, and I can’t re- 
member a quarter of them. One or two of 
them make me indignant. Fancy being told 
you mustn’t go back to the table to eat more 
after leaving, aad that you must not smuggle 
things away in your pocket! Also that young 
ladies are not allowed to peep over the banis- 
ters when the door-bellrings! Don’t you think 
it an insult toourhome manners? We are safe 
here, for we have a watch-dog. Not a mastiff or 
Newfoundland; but a breed of teacher who 
answers very well. She’s very plain, very 
ordinary, and very pious. She smells out all 
mischief afar off and scents it down, gliding 
about at night with velvet slippers and a shaded 
lamp. My room-mate and I heard her outside 
our door one night, when we were discussing 
the teachers pretty freely ; and so I just popped 
into the hall like a flash—just to get a stick of 
wood, you know—and there she was. And she 
couldn’t march on as if going somewhere, be- 
cause ours is the last room. She blushed to 
her hair, but elevated her nose, and said: ‘Is 
anything burning in your room, Miss Markham ? 
I thought Ismelt something peculiar at this end 
of the hall.’ You’d be perfectly horrified at the 
list of ‘exceptions ’ I’ve had to report ; and most 
on my most conscientious days, I honestly 
believe. One morning I tore my dress, on my 
way to breakfast. ‘It’s atwo-horned dilemma, 
and you’re spiked either way,’ said Jessie, my 
room-mate, gayly. (She’s an old girl and can 
say the rules backward.) ‘It’s either rule 
thirty-seven, ‘tardiness at meals,’ or rule 
forty-five, ‘wardrobe out of order.’’ I chose 
to be spiked on forty-five. Before my bright 
evening fire I fall a-thinking of you some- 
times, and the cozy room at home; but that is 
an ‘exception.’ I went to the pump for a 
drink yesterday, and Jessie looked mirthfully 
at me whenI came in. ‘ What rule now, Miss 
Mentor?’ I said. ‘Seventy-five, ‘wearing 
unsuitable shoes,’’ she replied. No slippers 
out-doors after frost comes. Asshe was out 
playing croquet, and I looking on from our 
window, they lost the ball. I sung out: ‘Un- 
der the May-weed there. Don’t you see it?’ 
‘Number sixty,’ replied Jessie. ‘Talking 
from windows.’ ‘Sixty-one, ‘throwing things 
from windows,’’ she added, at once, as I 





dashed a big black spider off my hand. So I 
find myself snared in one after another of these 
horrid little pitfalls. This morning, as I passed 
a junior’s room, I saw her clean clothes on a 
chair by the fire, scorching black. I broke 
rule number forty—‘ entering rooms by per- 
son or voice,’ ‘deliberate ugly,’ as the boys 
say—and said: ‘Miss Pinckney, your night- 
dress is on fire!’ Ilent my umbrella toa day 
scholar I saw starting home in the rain; and 
that, like every act, word, or thought of mine 
since I came, was covered by a rule. I ran 
down-stairs,I was so glad to get your box, 
when it came; and I left my light burning for 
the five minutes I was gone, and so broke two 
more rules. I had twenty ‘exceptions’ one 
day, Mamma, and I’ve had one hundred and 
seventy in all! I’m ready to sink with shame 
when reporting time comes; and yet I never 
tried harder to be goodand I’ve had every 
lesson. A good many of the girls lie every 
day about the rules. Oh! Papa, Mamma, I’m 
just disgusted with this everlasting worry. I 
dream about the rules all night long, and when 
asked for the third commandment in my Bible- 
class, I replied, in a fit of abstraction, with the 
third rule: ‘Going to the post-office and depot 
not allowed.’ 

‘* At meals we never talk. And they are so 
dreary. That isn’t a printed rule; but it’s 
frowned down all the same. We are all ex- 
pected to be through and fold our napkins 
when the teacher does. This is another tacit 
rule. I kept on at my pie one day, having eaten 
slowly ; but the aspect of that intensely quiet 
table, all waiting my last mouthful, choked me 
off. We eat just twenty-five minutes, all of 
us ; and are ravenously hungry a good share of 
the time, in consequence. Do send me some- 
thing to eat, as you promised. There is one 
ray of sunshine here—Miss Norton, a sweet 
little woman, as good as a rosebud in Novem- 
ber. A visit to her room is a sovereign balm 
for homesickness. We tried to have a nice 
literary society; but we were allowed no lib- 
erty, and so have lost all interest in it. We 
were not allowed to choose our own offi- 
cers, nor regulate the exercises, nor even to 
sing trios, as tenor is tabooed here, for some 
unknown reason. We are all growing as stiff 
and straight-laced as so mapy wax candles. I 
doubt if you’ll know me from any other girl 
here by the end of the year. This is what I 
think; but I shall still be your brave Mollie, 
and do my best, under this mountain of dis- 
couragements, knowing you won’t expect 
more than that. s 

* Always your loving daughter.” 

Nat looked grave when he read it. We 
never say ‘‘I told you so” in our family; 
therefore, that remark was not made by 
me on the present occasion. But Nat said, 
presently: ‘‘It’sa pretty tight harness for 
our little puss; but she’ll pull through. 
She’s gritty and it’ll be the making of her.” 
The next day, however, he sent her a bar- 
rel of apples, a bushel of nuts, and a box 
of bon-bons, to help her “pull through.” 
The chicks were so far from home that they 
were not to return till the end of the year, 
and it was arranged that weshould goto their 
respective anniversaries—I to Gracie’s and 
Nat to Mollie’s, as they came nearly at the 
same time. As time wore away, Grace, 
with a few ups and downs, was still buoy- 
ant with energy and hope. Mollie after 
that first letter never complained or criti- 
cised, but did her patient best; only her 
letters grew a little more quiet and sub- 
dued, almost sad sometimes, and she ad- 
mitted, toward the last, that she was too 
tired to sleep nights and had been obliged 
to give up her music. As it was almost 
anniversary time then, we thought she’d 
get through, and then coming home would 
set her up again. I never told Nat all the 
misgivings I had, but made the best of his 
experiment, as I wished him to do by mine; 
and so that last trying day came when, 
clad in armor of white dresses and sashes 
and gloves, they fought their last school 
battle. When we were all safely at home 
again, Nat and I compared notes. I tried 
to tone down my triumph over Grace, for 
Nat looked wofully solemn over his ex- 
perience. I found Gracie rosy, happy, and 
well, with a deeper thoughtfulness in 
her face, and a womanly grace in society 
that pleased me not a little. At the tea- 
table I was alike charmed with the grace- 
ful, elegant lady-principal, who drew all 
the young girl-hearts to her by the strong, 
magnetic attraction of her love; by the 
easy brightness and gayety that reigned 
among the young people; and by the per- 
fect manners of John Evarts, next to me. 
In the examinations I was fully satisfied. 
Gracie was not brilliant; but it was evident 
she’d been thorough, and she stood the fire 
of cross-questioning with so much assur- 





ance I was more pleased than if she’d 
carried off the honors. Her essay, too, 
was a great surprise tome. Her faults of 
style had been polished away and she had 
been taught method and conciseness. There 
was no flow of adjectives; but good, sound 
sense, attractively dressed, and delivered 
with a very sweet, womanly: grace, which 
drew forth quite a ripple of applause from 
the audience. To give Gracie a pleasant 
surprise and a little reward, after her hard 
work, [invited John Evarts and his blue- 
eyed sister Daisy, when they called on me 
at the hotel, to come and spend a month 
with the twins. After many tender good- 
byes with her mates, I carried my little 
girl off home, as proud and happy as I 
never had been but once before—the day 
Nat first laid my babies in my arms. Poor 
fellow! His story told differently. He was 
struck, as Mollie, with the prim little room 
and the prim Miss Tupper; but he was 
more struck with the pale cheeks and 
anxious, tired face of his once lively, 
romping Mollie. She threw herself into 
his arms and cried, in her impulsive, pas- 
sionate way, for a whole hour, to ease her 
pent-up soul. Like a heedless buffaio, as 
Nat is, he trampled on all the regulations 
of this little convent, and kept Mollie con- 
tinually in hot water. She ‘“‘Hush! Papa!”-ed 
and “‘ Please, Papa!”-ed him a while, and 
then gave up in despair. At tea he hap- 
pened to be the only man at the table; and 
Miss Tupper looked over at him and said: 
“Will you say grace, Mr. Markham?’ 
**No, thank you,” Nat replied, in his off- 
hand style. ‘‘’Tisn’t exactly in my line.” 
For Nat, I’m sorry to say, is not a saint, 
though he’s such a dear sinner. Miss Tup- 
per blushed and bit her lips. How could 
she ask a blessing before a man? She 
couldn’t. It would be scandalous. So she 
turned and said she should be obliged to 
excuse him to the reception-room for a few 
minutes. ‘‘Certainly, madam,” he said, 
with dignity, and marched out before the 
hundred girls, with Mollie on his arm, bless- 
ing the old maids all the way up three 
flights of stairs... He carried Mollie off 
to the hotel for a good supper, and 
kept her there till twelve o’clock, 
in spite of her protestations. Mol- 
lie was glib and parrot-like in her recita. 
tions; but it was painfully evident that she 
hadn’t laid either very broad or deep found- 
ations. In mental philosophy Mollie and 
her class recited with smooth and perfect 
flow of language the rhetorical flights in 
Haven’s text-book, and thought they’d done 
a pretty thing; but a few questions discov- 
ered them quite ignorant of Comte, and 
Locke, and Sir William Hamilton, and their 
systems. 

**How about Mollie’s essay?” I asked | 
thinking that might be a redeeming feature. 

“‘Gush!” groaned Nat. ‘‘Pure gush! A 
few straggling, ill-arranged ideas, cov- 
ered with a mass of fine adjectives. She 
was unhappy about it; but they had no 
proper training in that line and she said 
she really didn’t know how to think. I sat 
up all night, suggesting and helping her 
write it over, I felt so ashamed of it; and I 
hepe you won’t think it extravagant, but I 
felt so badly, coming home, to think of the 
flimsy substitute for a thorough finish to her 
education Mollie’s had, I just bought her a 
little watch, to make up for it.” 

I found Nat hadn’t told me all. It wastwo 
years before Mollie was her old, buoyant, 
healthy self. She only came out slowly from 
the cramped, artificial life she’d ied. She 
was painfully shy in society, after her close 
seclusion, and madea singular contrast to 
her bright, graceful sister, who used to be 
the reticent one. Gracie coaxed her out of 
her shell, little by little; but she never made 
quite the woman she might have been, 
though Nat remorsefully read and studied 
with her not a little. ; 

When John Evarts came to bid us good- 
bye, he said, with a directness and simplicity 
that delighted Nat: 

‘*If you please, Mr. and Mrs. Markham, I 
want Grace.” 

Of course, we’d seen all along that he 
did. So TI only said: 

‘«¢ Barkis is willin’, is she?” 

** Yes,” said John. 

Nat replied, with a vehemence that sur- 
prised the young lover: 

“Yes, sir, you can have Grace. After 
this, whenit’s a question of boys or no boys, 
7 shall always vote for boys, I vote for you, 
sir. 
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Selections, 


WHICH? 


I KNow two maids, oh! wondrous pretty ! 
One has eyes of laughing blue, 
Like the azure tint of heavens 
Painted by an artist true. 
Pouting lips, that rival cherries, 
Curtain teeth so dazzling white 
That the isles of the Pacific 
Ownéd never pearls as bright. 





Skin as fair as snow just fallen ; 
Tresses like fine-threaded gold 
Veil ber in thick, wavy masses 
And their wealth of length unfold. 
Voice, so musical and tender, 
Like the summer zephyr falls, 
And her sweet and magic presence 
With its charm my soul enthralls, 


But the other by her power 
Breaks the chain avd sets me free ; 
Yet alas! she binds them tighter 
When her lovely form I see. 
She’s a brunette, tall and slender, 
And her bair is like the cloud 
When the storm at midnight rages 
And the thunder pealeth loud. 


Stately, grand her every motion ; 
But her beart is warm and Jight. 

Ob ! that I could see her only, 
Or the other fairy bright. 

Then my soul that one should worship, 
Nor the other’s presence crave. 

But, ah me! their double beauty 
Renders me a double slave. 


—A. H.,, in ** The Transcript.” 





THE DEATH OF MR. C. F. BRIGGS. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BriGGs died sudden- 
ly yesterday, at his home in Brooklyn. His 
name is not familiar to the younger genera- 
tion of readers; but older ones will receive 
wih hearty sorrow the news that there has 
passed away a man whose place in litera- 
ture and in New York journalism has been 
large and honorable for well-nigh half a 
century, and whose social gifts and high 
cheracter endeared him to all men who 
knew him. Nearly forty years ago he 
startled the town with his novel, ‘* The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Franco,” a work from 
which he borrowed for himself the pseu- 
donym by which he was afterward knownin 
literature. This novel was followed, a few 
years later, by ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant”; 
and in the year 1847 he published ‘‘ The 
Trippivgs of Tom Pepper; or, the Results 
of Romancing,” a novel in which his 
friends recognized portraits of themselves, 
and that with so much annoyance that its 
genial author permitted his good-nature to 
conquer his ambition, and in the very mo- 
ment when his success as a novelist was 
greatest he resolved to write no more novels 
—a resolution which he kept faithfully to 
the end. 

In 1844 he established the Broadway 
Journal, and a year later Edgar A. Poe 
became his associate in that enterprise. 
From the year 1853 to the year 1856 he was 
one of the three editors of Putnam’s Mag- 
azine, the other two being Mr. Parke God- 
winand Mr. George William Curtis. When 
the publication of that magazine was re- 
sumed, in 1869, Mr. Briggs again became 
one of its editors. He was a constant con- 
tributor to the magazines, and the writer 
of this article had from his lips an anec- 
dote of his experience which illustrates the 
workings of our system, or our lack of 
system, respecting international copyright. 
Mr. Briggs wrote and published in Put- 
nams Magazine an article without the 
name of itsauthor. The article was copied, 
without credit, into an English magazine, 
and from the English magazine it was 
transferred, again without credit, to an- 
other New York magazine. The conster- 
nation which ensued when it was discov- 
ered that the article had been published 
already in a leading periodical here may be 
imagined. A suit for violation of copy- 
right was suggested; but the good nature 
of the elder Mr. Putnam prevailed and the 
matter ended in a general laugh. 

Mr. Briggs was for several years an editor 
of the New York Zimes during Mr. Henry 
J. Raymond’s time, and he was afterward 
employed on the Brooklyn Union and THE 
INDEPENDENT. With the latter periodical 
he was connected at the time of his death. 

His association with Poe gave him oppor- 
tunities te know the character of the erratic 
poet very intimately, and he was, there- 
fore, employed by the publishers of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica to prepare a sketch 
of Poe for that work. 

Among literary men twenty-five or 
thirty years ago Mr. Briggs was recog- 
nized asa man of mark. Mr. Lowell at- 
tested his admiration and friendship by ad- 
dressing to him the ‘‘ Fable for Critics,” 
and in the following passage from that 
poem Mr. Lowell happily sketches a por- 
trait which is singularly faithful and ap- 
preciative: 

There comes Harry Franco, and, as he draws near, 

You find that’s a smile which you took for a sneer; 

One-half of him contradicts t’other; his wont 

Is to say very sbarp things and do very blunt; 


His manner’s as hard as his feelings are tender, 
And a sortie he’ll make when he means to surren- 


er. 
He’s in joke half the time when he seems to be 
sternest, 
When he seems to be joking, be sure he’s in earn- 
est; 
He has common sense in a way that’s uncommon; 


Hates humbug and cant, loves his friends like a 
. woman; 





Builds we dislikes of cards and his friendships of 
oak; 


Loves a prejudice better than aught but a joke; 
Is half upright Quaker, half downright Come- 


outer; 
Loves Freedom too well to go stark mad about 


uite artless himself, is a lover of Art; 

Shuts ros out of his secrets and into his heart; 

And, though not a poet, yet all must admire 

In his letters of Pinto his skill on the liar.” 

Mr. Briggs was a native of Nantucket, but 
the greater part of his life has been passed 
in New York. His death, from a heart 
disease, was very sudden and wholly un- 
expected. The funeral will take place 
from his late residence, 150 Livingston 
street, Brooklyn, on Saturday next, June 
23d, at 10 o’clock a. M.—The Hvening Post. 





CHARLES FREDERICK Briaas, one of the 
oldest active journalists of this city, died 
suddenly, on Wednesday night, of heart 
disease, at his residence, No. 150 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. During the day he performed 
bis duties at the office of THE INDEPENDENT 
with his usual ability, and was apparently 
in good health when he left for his home in 
the afternoon. Mr. Briggs was born in 
Nantucket and at an early age went to sea. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the life of a 
sailor, he abandoned the idea of leading a 
seafaring life after making to or three voy- 
ages, and came to this city and devoted 
himself to mercantile pursuits. This lasted 
for a short time, and, leaving business, he 
entered upon his literary career, which was 
only terminated by his death. He first 
wrote under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Harry 
Franco,” and in 1839 published a novel en- 
titled ‘‘ The Adventures of Harry Franco: 
a Tale of the Great Panic,” which was much 
read and admired. In 1843 he published 
another, ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant,” and in 
1847 ‘‘ The Trippings of Tom Pepper; or, 
the Results of Romancing.” In 1844 he 
commenced The Broadway Journal, in 
which enterprise he was joined by Edgar 
A. Poe, with whom he was very friendly 
and for whom he predicted a brilliant future 
in his profession. Poe sought his advice on 
many occasions and was introduced by him 
into New York society. When Poe wrote 
his celebrated poem, ‘‘The Raven,” Mr. 
Briggs read it with him and assisted in its 
revision. Later the friendship was broken 
off, on account of Poe’s modes of life and hab- 
its. The Broadway was not successful, and 
Mr. Briggs next took charge of Putnam’s 
Magazine, in 1853, with George William 
Curtis and Parke Godwin for his assistants. 
He was afterward employed on The New 
York Times, as managing editor, and during 
Mr. Raymond’s absence in Europe, in 1859, 
was placed in charge of the paper. Leav- 
ing The Times, Mr. Briggs was appointed 
to a position in the Custom-house, under 
Collector Barney, where he remained until 
1870. Besides attending to his official 
duties, he had for a number of years as- 
sisted in editing the financia) columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and when Mr. Henry 
C. Bowen purchased the Brooklyn Daily 
Union he engaged Mr. Briggs to assume 
the position of financial editor of that jour- 
nal, which he filled for three years. In 
1873 the Union was purchased by Mr. B. F. 
Tracy, and Mr. Briggs was called to fill the 
editorial chair of that paper. He became 
dissatisfied, however, and, Mr. Bowen de- 
siring to have his services on the staff of 
THE INDEPENDENT, he connected himself 
with that journal, where he remained until 
the day of his death. Mr. Briggs was noted 
among his associates for his extreme 
modesty, and always preferred to write 
anonymously, not having, as one of his old 
friends remarked, the slightest particle of 
literary ambition. He was an indefatigable 
worker and was remarkably well read, few 
men in this country being better acquainted 
with old Engiish literature than he was. 
He was also very well acquainted with all 
the literary men of the country, by whom 
he was much esteemed and loved. Mr. 
Briggs was a gentleman of the old school, 
social to a high degree, and always with a 
jest or joke on his lips. He was noted for 
his excellent memory of past events and 
for a general knowledge of all pertaining 
to the general make-up of a newspaper. 
Nothing escaped his eyes or pen. He was 
married, and leaves a widow and an un- 
married daughter. The funeral will take 
place from his late residence, to-morrow 
afternoon, at 1 o’clock.— The Times. 





One of the veterans of the ‘‘Old Guard” 
has passed away. Mr. Charles Frederick 
Briggs, for many years a prominent journal- 
ist of this city, died suddenly on Wednes- 
day night, at his residence, corner of Smith 
and Livingston streets, Brooklyn, of heart 
disease. At the time of his death Mr. 
Briggs was connected with Tor INDEPEND- 
ENT, and may literally be said to have died 
in the harness, having been employed at his 
usual duties in the office upto the evening 
before his-death. He was seventy-three 
years old. He was a native of Nantucket, 
Mass., and, as happened to almost all Nan- 
tucket boys of his time, his first venture in 
life was upon the ocean. After two or three 
voyages, however, sea-life became distaste- 
ful to him, and he made a home in this 
city. For a time he was engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits; but soon became known 
by his contributions to the current maga- 
zines and periodicals. In 1889 his first novel, 
“The Adventures of Harry Franco: A Tale 
of the Great Panic,” was published, and 
met with much success. After writing two 





other books—‘‘The Haunted Merchant” 
aud ‘‘The Trippings of Tom Pepper”— 
Mr. Briggs regularly entered the journal- 
istic ranks. Shortly after the publication 
of his last novel he, in connection with 
Edgar A. Poe, established The Broadway 
Journal. This was in 1844; but the enter- 
prise was not successful and the paper had 
but a short life. In 1853 he assumed the 
charge of Putnam’s Magazine, his associate 
editors being Mr. George William Curtis 
and Mr. Parke Godwin. When this maga- 
zine neared its end he entered the office of 
The New York Times as managing editor, 
with Mr. Henry J. Raymond as its chief, 
and left this position only to take a place 
in the Custom-house. He continued bis 
literary work, however, while in the public 
service, his contributions to the periodicals 
of the day being always characteristic, 
crisp, and pointed. Some years ago he 
formally joined the staff of the Brooklyn 
Union, while Mr. Bowen was the proprietor 
of that paper, and continued in his employ, 
upon THE INDEPENDENT, to the last, writing 
the financial, farm and garden, and other 
articles. Socially Mr. Briggs was much 
esteemed and his loss will be regretted by 
hosts of friends.—TZhe World. 





Charles Frederick Briggs, one of the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT and a man 
well known in literary circles, died sudden- 
ly on Wednesday night, at his residence, 
No. 150 te ee Street, Brooklyn, at the 
age of 73. He had been suffering from 
valvular disease of the heart for several 
months. Returning from the newspaper 
office on Wednesday evening, apparently 
well, he Jay down, and within a few hours 
was dead. 

Mr. Briggs was born in Nantucket, in 
1804, and when a young man went before 
the mast asa sailor. Tiring of the sea, he 
came to New York, and began his literary 
work, which continued until hisdeath. He 
contributed to the leading magazines and 
wrote several novels, which in their time 
were popular and had alargesale. Among 
these were ‘‘The Adventures of Harry 
Franco” and ‘‘The Trippings of Tom 
Pepper.” In 1844 he, with Edgar A. Poe, 
began the publication of The Broadway 
Journal, which, however, was short-lived 
and a financial failure. With the assist- 
ance of George William Curtis and Parke 
Godwin, he undertook in 1853 the charge 
of Putnam’s Magazine, and here some of 
his best literary work was done. After 
several years of work in journalism, he 
obtained a place in the Custom-house; but 
the attractions of journalism were too 
strong for him, and in 1870 he found him- 
self one of the editors of The Brooklyn 
Union and four years later was at its head. 
In the latter part of 1874 he accepted a 
place on THE INDEPENDENT, which be held 
until his death. He was an energetic 
worker and a vigorous, often humorous 
writer. He was of a domestic disposition 
and fondly attached to his wife and daugh- 
ter, whom he leaves. The funeral will 
take place to-morrow morning from his 
late residence.—The Tribune. 





Mr. Charles Frederick Briggs, a well- 
known author and journalist, died at his 
residence, No. 150 Livingston street, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday night, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. He was born on the 
Island of Nantucket, in 1810; but removed 
to New York in early life. In 1839 he pub- 
lished a novel entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Harry Franco: a Tale of the Great Panic.” 
In 1843 he followed this with the ‘‘Haunted 
Merchant,” and four years after ‘‘ Trip- 
pings of Tom Pepper; or, The Result of 
Romancing.” Meanwhile, in 1844, he had 
begun The Broadway Journal, and in 1845 
had allied with him Edgar Allan Poe, 
whose brilliant critiques have made the 
Journal famous in American literary his- 
tory. He was an editor of Putnam’s Maga- 
zine from 1853 to 1856, associated with 
George William Curtis and Parke Godwin. 
He was also connected with Putnam when 
it was revived, in 1869. He was well known 
a quarter of a century ago, because of his 
writings under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Harry 
Franco.” He was for some years one of 
the editors of the New York Jimes and 


was attached to THE INDEPENDENT at the 
on 








time of his death. The funeral will take 
place at his late residence, to-morrow morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock. The remains will be 
buried at New Dorp, Staten Island.— Zhe 
Herald. 





The news that Charles Frederick Briggs 
is dead will be sad news to his old com- 
rades in letters who survive him. Born in 
Nantucket, his first love was, naturally, the 
sea. But a voyage or two cured him of 
that boyish passion. He came, a young 
man, to New York and settled down to lit- 
erary work. Great things were expected 
and prophesied of him. His first novel, 
‘The Adventures of Harry Franco,” which 
appeared thirty-eight years ago, made a 
genuine sensation. Five years later he 
started The Broadway Journal, taking in 
Edgar Allan Poe as assistant. The sketch 
of Poe in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was furnished by Mr. Briggs. His second 
novel, ‘‘ The Haunted Merchant,” was pub- 
lished in 1843; his third and last, ‘*The 
Trippings of Tom Pepper,” in 1847. Six 
years later he became one of the editors of 
Putnam’s Monthly, his associates being 
Messrs. George William Curtis and Parke 
Godwin. In 1859 he was managing editor 
of The New York Times. Subsequently he 
filled an office in the Custom-house, pro- 
cured for him by Mr. Henry J. Raymond. In 
1874 he became managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Union. Since he has been one 
of the editors of THE INDEPENDENT. For 
anumber of years he edited The Sunday 
Courier. It was to him that James Russell 
Lowell inscribed his ‘‘ Fables for Critics.” 
—The Sun. 
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bier -top, 7 feet 8 inches high, Fremch veneered panels, 
elegantly finished aye Pon one gilt. drop- -handles; 
size mirror 18x40, P- OCHARGE for 
pe cking. Send for an yy ete | Catalogne and Pric 

ist, which is the largest and most complete ever - 
sued in this orate (sen free to everybody upon ap- 
application), of 3 LR ra of ee of every 
variety. WE RE AT WHOLESALE PR RICES 
Address __ AL OLBY & WIR 

~ & 219 State St., Chicago, san. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite ‘* Macy’s.’’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 





A LARGE and COMPLETE 8TOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 

FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


AND 


Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA*E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. GCRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an_ entirely Baw STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTU “AMES an 1 kindred goods. 














ROGERS’ STATUARY. 
10 and upward. oo 
THE MOCK TRIAL. Price $20. 


Illustrated Catalogues may behad on applications 
or will be mailed by enclosing 10 cents to 708 
ROGERS, 1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th AN 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF OPTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Po aay and Illustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


“JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT! JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 








jy For Every Family. Ap- 

iB proved and recommend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
N illustrated circular to 


\. Ik, 165th Street, 
eet re Nee ¥ :Chy. 













"207 PEARL sT.. NEW YORK. 





THE HUMAN GHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 
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THE YEAR IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





THE assets of the life insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State of New 
York have undergone quite a decided 
change during the past year. The recent 
New York report gives some facts that are 
interesting in this regard. There has been 
a large amount of talk of late to the intent 
that life insurance was moving backward. It 
has most certainly received some very severe 
blows, or apparently it has. The failure 
of three or four companies all in a heap 
came almost like a thunderbolt on the pub- 
lic, and even on the companies themselves. 
There is no need of trying to disguise the 
fact that it put the business of life insur- 
ance on the defensive. It set the news- 
papers off intoa very rapid rate of criticism, 
and sometimes of abuse. A score or more 
of legislatures took up the subject, and 
worked at it diligently for the whole winter; 
and the general public have had a decided 
scare. It was all natural enough. It was 
about the first blow that the business had 
received in this country. It was with a 
positive anxiety, then, that a complete synop- 
sis of the business of the year was looked 
for. Let us examine it. The companies 
which have failed, necessarily, took a large 
sum from the gross assets. This amounted 
to some twelve millions. Then other com- 
panies reduced the values of certain por- 
tions of their assets to correspond with the 
times. This made another large difference. 
So we say that it was only natural to leok 
with anxiety for a complete synopsis of 
the business of the year. How much would 
the assets be reduced? What amount of 
falling off would there be? The answer 
was a surprise. At the beginning of the 
year the assets footed up $403,142,981. At 
the end of it they were found to be $407,- 
406,333—a gain of four and one-quarter 
millions of dollars. Was the gain a healthy 
one? Were the investments as good and re- 
liable as they had been? A look at them 
easily answers the question. The largest 
gain was on United States stocks and bonds, 
amounting to about seven and one-half 
millions; the real estate owned increased 
about. six and one-half millions; miscel- 
laneous stocks and bonds were increased 
nearly five millions; and there was a slight 
gain in loans upon collateral security. The 
total gain was very nearly nineteen mil- 
lions of dollars. There was a falling off in 
premium notes of about eight millions, and 
in due and unpaid premiums of over three 
millions. Loans on bond and mortgage 
fell off nearly two and cash in bank two 
millions more. It will thus be seen that 
the changes which were made in the assets 
were very desirable. They show the avail- 
able assets of the companies not only to be 
very much larger at theend of the year 
than at the beginning, but also to be much 
better in character. It is a very strong testi- 
monial to the life insurance managers as to 
their ability to meet an emergency. The 
reduction of premium notes, the closer col- 
lection of premiums, and the large reduc- 
tion in the amount of money in bank all go 
to show that the officers of the various com- 
panies were equal to their task. 

But this is not all. At the beginning of 
the year the surplus of assets over all 
liabilities was $60,812,028.72. Another im- 
provement was made in this point; not- 
withstanding the hard times, and the fail- 
ures, and the criticisms. The surplus was 
increased to $61,126,552.07. The record of 
the payments to policyholders during the 
year is another strong testimonal. Over 
twenty-five millions paid in death and en- 
dowment claims to over ten thousand 
families, over sixteen millions returned in 
dividends to insurers, and twenty millions 
more paid for the surrender of policies all 
show that the work of the year was a vast 
one and that it was performed with honor 
and integrity. The come-out of the busi- 
ness at the end of the troubles of the year 
is a disappointment; but it is the disap- 
pointment that a man feels when he finds 
his balance-sheet largely on the right side. 
We ask here: Is there any other kind of 





business in the country that can make so 


favorabie a showing? How is it with the 
trades and professions? How is it with the 
manufactories? How with fire insurance? 
How with the banks? How with railroads? 
How with the shipping interests? Have 
they all or any of them had a prosperous 
year? The American people understand 
this matter of life insurance, even though 
there are a few croakers who do not under- 
stand of what they are talking. The busi- 
ness has stood and will stand upon it 

merits. 





INSURANCE. 


NIGKERBOCKEH 





LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Unmen stareo 


LIE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES pre ol - PRESIDENT. 
RY W. BALDWIN, 


EN 
rintendent Middle Departmen 
Drexel Syperimiend Cor. Wall and Breas Sts. 




















CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital......0+2-++secccceeeses++-1,000,000 00 





Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.........00.-...5 386,000 00 
Reserve for R 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1877,....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPS, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D 





Y,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
QO. M. DUTCHER, See. Brooklyn Dept. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 

affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1876. to 31st December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
miums on Policies net marked off Ist 











OTs WING ones cccdactosceesvecce-ceeesa 2,172,260 OF 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks 
Pr onium marked off from ist see 

1876, to 3lst December, 1876......00--++00s - $5; 061,095 13 
Losses paid during the same period...... “818 865,193 9 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... "$1,038,410 35 


Fhe Comgeny has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and eee 1,779, 300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgag 267,000 00 
nom and gyn notes ry claims ‘due 

the Co mpeny. estimated at . ......... 402,350 19 
Fremten © — and Bills hecsivables. 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank........000 cesccccccececcsses os 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets...,,......+++- $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date ali in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Thirdof April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





=. 

J.D. JON RANCIS SKIDDY, 
GHAI DS DENNIS, aS V. BLA 

W. H. H. MOORE, DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CU URTIS ROB’T B. MINTURN 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

JAMES ORGE W. LANE, 
DAVIDL BT L. STUART. 


GORDON we BORNHAM, JAMES G, DE FOREST, 


DANIEL 8S. MILLER, ED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
OSIAH O. LOV DAM T. SAC T, 

WILLIAM BE. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
poral. PHELPS, DMUND W. CORLIES 
MAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CA HAND. ILLIAM BRYCE, 
SoN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. PETER V. KING. 


CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, -President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President 
Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary} 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS INU.8. - = $2,506,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 








56 WALL STREET. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE National Life, of Vermont, has 
changed its skin, at the age of twenty-seven, 
It was a purely mutual company and its 
policyholders had the sole right to vote for its 
directors. A clause inits charter, however, 
gave the right to issue stock, and it has 
been done recently and promptly picked 
up by the managers. They paid in $66,000, 
and thus secured 1,320 votes all to them- 
selves. As a means of perpetuating them- 
selves in office it will no doubt be a success. 
As an act of justice to its 4,484 policyhold- 
ers the case is different. They insured in a 
mutual company, and, doubtless, many of 
them because it was mutual. This is now 
suddenly taken away from them, and they 
had not a. particle of voice in the matter. 
They can still vote; but, as they are scat. 


tered throughout the entire country, the 


practical effect is to place the company 
completely in the hands of the present 
management. We are glad to believe that 
there is not another of the mutual compan- 
ies that has the right to perform this new 
insurance trick, and we have an idea that 
the National will find out in time that a 
mistake has been made. It savors too 
much of the back-pay business and has 
altogether too much of self in it. 


—The State of Massachusetts has an in- 
surance department, and it gets up very 
valuable reports. In fact, we may say that 
they are quite unequaled in life insurance 
publications. These reports form the rec- 
ord of a year’s business. The value of 
them would be very largely enhanced if we 
did not have to wait nearly a whole year 
before they are published. Sometimes it is 
as late as September before the report is 
issued. The department is about the slow- 
est coach we ever heard of or dreamed of. 
We do not know whose fault it is. It may 
be the commissioner himself; but all of his 
predecessors have done the same. Wheth- 
er it is he, or the public printer, or the 
binder, or the actuary of the department, 
whatever is the cause, the report ought to 
be published about four months sooner than 
it usually is. We should say that the least 
bit of energy and push would give the pub- 
lic the benefit of the publication before the 
first of June. 


—There are two young men in Hartford at 
present who are bound to make an impres- 
sion some time on the literary world. Both 
are engaged in the insurance business, and, 
like the banker poet of Boston, Sprague, 
who died two or three years ago, both are 
excellent poets. One of them, W. W. 
Ellsworth, has already published several 
pieces in Scribner’s Monthly and may be 
considered a regular contributor to that 
magazine. He is of the famous Ellsworth 
family of Connecticut and inherits much 
of their ability. Mr. Ellsworth is not yet 
25 years of age; but is a faithful and care- 
ful workman, all of his poems showing 
thorough study and culture. C. S. Lang- 
don, the other gentleman referred to, is 
perhaps a man of greater poetic power and 
facility in writing than Mr. Ellsworth, 
and at the same time is a deeper student 
of men and things.—Springfield Union. 


—The entire ascertained loss to policy- 
holders, says The International Review, by 
the failure of life insurance companies 
doing business in New York during the 
last generation, has not been so much as 
the surplus income of the existing com- 
panies for three months. If there is any 
other branch of human enterprise, in 
manufactures, finance, or commerce, which 
has been carried on so long and on so large 
a scale with so small a proportion of losses, 
its statistics are unknown. Further, of the 
appraised wealth of the country, as it stcod 
four years ago, that part which is invested 
in land and buildings has shrunk, as statis- 
ticians assure us, in the aggregate hardly 
less than forty per cent.; while that which 
is invested in life insurance has increased 
not less than twenty per cent. 


—Mr. Chas. B. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, 
Md., knows more about the use of ben- 
zine than he did. We refer to the naptha- 
fiend kind. He was going to the country, 
to spend a pleasant summer, with his wife 
and a young lady friend. He did not like 
to leave moths behind, to eat his carpets and 
clothes. So he bought five gallons of ben- 
zine. He kept it in the cellar over Sunday, 








and, making an early start on Monday 
morning, with a two-gallon sprinkler, he 
first went over the parlor carpets, and, 
leaving his wife and her friend behind, 
went up-stairs, to complete his destruction 
of the moths. The funeral of the ladies 
took place three days later and another 
lesson in coal-oil has been dearly learned. 


—While a canvas-tube fire-escape was be- 
ing tested at the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, 
Thursday afternoon, Michael Carey, a fire- 
man, was almost instantly killed. The 
escape was attached to a fifth-story window 
and its inventor and several other persons 
had made repeated descents. Carey himself 
had passed down a number of times; but 
the last time he descended a projecting 
nail in one of his boot-heels caught in the 
canvas, when he was about fifteen feet from 
the ground,-ripped it open as though it had 
been cut by a knife, and Carey dropped to 
the ground, striking his head on the stone 


pavement, and dying from the effects of 
the fall in five minutes. 


—The Philadelphia Ledger points to the 
records showing that the deaths in that city 
last year were only 18,892, as compared with 
18,909 the year before, and says: ‘‘ This 
will be rather surprising intelligence to 
such of the folks in other parts of the 
country, and especially New England, who 
were exercised in mind about the great 
amount of fatal disease in .Philadelphia 
during the Centennial, which their news- 
a circulated so indus- 
triously. 


—Fire Marshal Sheldon’s report for May 
shows 134 fires, estimated loss $71,216—viz., 
on buildings $14,705 and on contents $56,- 
511. Insurance on buildings, $309,000; on 
contents, $302.800. Uninsured loss on 
buildings, $1,270; on contents, $4,460. In 
May, 1876, there were 114 fires. Losses, 
$128,300; insurance, $653,800. 


—A meeting of the policyholders of the 
Life Association of America will be held at 
its office in St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday, 
the 5th day of July, 1877, for the purpose 
of voting on certain proposed amendments 
to the charter of the Association. 











INSURANCE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fand, June 20th.......... .. .... $375,000 





surplus over Ke-insurance, over.... 165; 000 
— i hy ash Fund the past year, 

41,000 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, 

38,000 


AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FUL L. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 
40 per C one. Dividends now paid on every five 
ears’ expiring policy. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, See. 


CONTINENTAL | 


LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. S. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1S?v7?7. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


wh. G. Cagunts, Sec. "JOHN an. Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


Ir offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system as 
useless and dangerdus. It charges a small definite 
sum annually for expenses and allows its polic a 
holders to pay the cost of their insurance in monthly 
installments as the money is needed to y death 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by self- 
insurance deposits by the insured. The Protection 
is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of illinois for the secur ity of 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for the full 
amount of its polices and furnishes it at about one- 
= the price charged by the best mutual companies 

rating on the reserve plan. 

hile it is every man’s duty to insure his life, grt 
the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts for the sake of paying more money 
toan insurance company than is needed to pay for 
his insurance Therefore, secure reliable protec- 
tion for your family by taking a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, get 
pal pay for, keep your reserves in your OW 
pocket. 











UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Aavete, Jam, Itt, NIE oo >on. erases cess ceces oe $0,491,635 
8urplu 4 RUA. cchhidscce. 657,453 
Premiums much less than in other companies, 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 23. and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | $4, 827,176 52. 


The Patncipal features of this Com ny are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED, . 


All Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, secretary. 
GEO. ti BURFORD Actuary 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847, ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the a every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 








34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) am » 


NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............. sin er 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. ... 577,857 50 
Leaving..... 00 cee: ccece gebocckbedcndepe $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of = . 
icyholders, in accordance with the jaw of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 
2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost onthe & 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in ¢ 
the capital as above presented. a) 
For pam phiets and reports giving a history of the 
Company's operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GLIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 





_Ex-Gov. F, MOLBACSE. Pres. 





H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2,000 only. It bas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100, _ and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring’ manor mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing; nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 

‘reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has be en less than half that of “ old- plan, 
or -rate, reserve ” companies. 

‘he average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 


JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, over..... -seeee+10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............+...... . 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary On account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine tho Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKKS, President. 


C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s, 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
OUEEES, — Aggets, $8,! (29,925.68, 02k 


All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the **Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 








30 40 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the 
membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years. 
For turther information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 





JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 






































Pracrst RESUL 7 OF THE MAINE age A oe TURE L eg PASSED FEB. jth, 1877, ILLUS 
RATED Y A WHOLE LIFE POLICY, JE AGE 30, AND DISCONTINUED AF TER 
THREE OR MORE. FULL ANNUAL PREMIU-AS SHAT: L HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH. 
scininscunienianmmhalneanieeeatipeadeshisisi — —_ ———— es a 
Additional | 
|Pren iums Paid before |= Under _——— Due if Death occurs on Last Day of Exten- 
apse. the w. si i 
| Premiums and Inter- t 
Age | Age Amount est to be Deducted. Insurance ¥ 
No. Amount when |Years.! Days.| at. | of Due over the 
stopped. | | | Death. Policy No. o | A Amount. Heirs. Premiums, 
3 $681 33 | 2 | 212 | 36 | $10,000 ae | $759 87 89, $9,240 13. 
4 908 34 8 | 170 | $7 |) 10,000 | ot | 041 18 8: 
5 | 1,135 3D t 133 39 | 10.000 5 1,339 18 
6 | 1,362 6 S i we | a 10,000 6 | 1,655 05 
7 1,589 37 } 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 | 
| 1816 a Ae a es 10,000 27340 74 
9 | 043 39 7 | 827 47 | 10,000 8 | 2,477 05 iy 522 9: | 
Ww | 2,270 4 | 8 | 2% | 49 | 10,000 9 | 2.843 24 7,156 76 | 
li | 2,497 41 9 | 14 =! 50 ( 10,000 10! 3,205 85 6. 794 15 4,297 15 | 

















DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Sec’y. | 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 4 
NISHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co. - 
HOME 1 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 























’ 
OFFICE, No 135 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL ——_ UARY, 18 the ose of the Company on the first day of 

CASH CAPITAL, = = "* = = - * + = $3,000,000 00 & a 
Reserve for Re-Insurance = = = = = * "= * = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - = = = 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - ~ 7 ~ - - = = = - = = 1,002,783 90 

TOTAL ASSETS, - = = = = = = *& = $6,104,650 82 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
iis Ms is 6) sine te ~ Sek dcrncsandewaecy TTT seeceesecereces SB4RZ, 
Bonds and Moria es, being first lien on Real Batate, (wort “$4,804,000. 00): ae 2,081 1, ay RP 
United States Stocks (Market VAlUC)........-.+ceeeeeseeersneeeereeerr tenes ++ 2d ag 8 - ‘ 
Bank Stocks, 4 
State and City Bonds, 7 3 
Loans on Stocks, pa: able = demand (mi 519,681 
Interest due on Ist ,5 % 7 
a sod, hands of ‘Agents:... 153, 58 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.../7/27! coceecscenese seeks 8,330 
OD dis Semenceidscsnacsnccnedbapessesextodecdiessoancep sceeeerenccsseetesessceete: «09104, 650 8B 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, UBT sseseversssenesrestenasrsetonsattetensssscsesense! ° $242,927 3 3 
Dividends unpaid 





seoreeee POP e et P nee et Peet teraraseeePeeesstaeasrteereee 


ane ae 
. J. MARTIN, President. 
HAS ARUN Vice-President 
EALD, 2d Vice-President. 


TOtAl..cccccccescrcccsecscccc0ocerercccccccccvee eoeedees 


a H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


2. FRANCES, }Ass’t Secretaries, 


ret 














June 28, 1877.] 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFH ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 187G.........26 cseeeeee eo ccccrcccceeseesaccccessecccsseeeees $27,677,630 87 


nth nis INCOME. 











Premiums..... 


a ceganen $7,514,131 28 
Interest and rents.,... 


1,728,410 39-9, 342,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 








; DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and matured Endowments......... oon 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and 

Dividend on Capital . cece 
State, County, and City Taxes. 











cians’ Fees . 








Bonds and Mortgages 0... 0. ....ceereesssocsocsecensecs sccresee -ceceee tees + $16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure .., 5,615,637 88 
5,004,015 60 
29,300 00 
1,931,820 00 
100,81: 
1,269,316 48 
178,545 84 


$30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 





~. $348,552 95 
Premiums due and in transit..........ccsceececeseeces e 158,460 00 
Deferred Premiums ° 670,816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand........ eoce 140.385 56 


——— 1,318,214 51 


Total Assets, December 3ist, 1876..... ae ne aA aa ee eateuas $31,334,934 41 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies 231,141 OU 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . > $5,503,793 41 


Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve... $2,201,500 00 
New Business in 1376, 7,293 Policies, assuring....... ee $25,020,577 00 
Outstanding Risks ; 173,050,690 v0 












From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
reveemeanty dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the state of New York. oe by le { Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assets and liapilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Department, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. JOHN F. SMY 





“Superintendent.” 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy. ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus 
profits, according to the Society $ statement, shows uncommon industry and vigor on the part of its chief 


officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind 


ind. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, S 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 
Cc. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 
The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Directors. 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given mach attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Svuciety is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of ail rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

_. The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of diy- 
idends to policyholders without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arcing from the value of real estate and other securities. 

_ The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months - period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affuirs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 


“E. D. MORGAN, 
B. B. SHERMAN 


GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D. MORGAN,) Com- 

JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittee 

PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, fon Fi- 

WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, nance, 
—_—— 0———- 


Board ot Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE. 


LENRY . GEORGE H. STUART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CYnJ3 W, FIELD. 
HENRY A. HURLBU' B. WILLIAMSON. 
H. G. peau an D. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. ENRY DAY. 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY S. TERBELL BEL GREEN. 
CHARLES J. MARUTIN. AYMAN CROW. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS A: CUMMINS. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
ROBERT BLISS. : E 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. JOHN J. DONALDSON 
DANIEL D. LORD. G KELLOGG 

AMES M. HALSTED. SAMUE RREY. 

RACE PORTER. SA Ly OLMES. 
SIMEON FITCH JOSE F.NAVARRO. 
K. W. LAMBERT. W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. JOHN J.McC . 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN A. STRWART . DEWITT CU YLi 
: . - DEWITT CUYLER. 

WILLIAM F, COOLBAUGH. 











J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., > | Medical Examiners. 


E, W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Dy eee rerrrrrreer rr rrere mandesuaccgscesasccncQneneeree 
Interest received and accrued..... aeadeeqnauues see ee eo $2,164,080 81 


Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............ 57,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 $s 


seeeeeee 





Total - ~ - S$37,.98414.693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death. «... cccccscccsccccccccsiece Sudsdade icwcsess<vscdsss GES GS 





Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..... etree eecee 140,282 32 
gE PT Fr eT oer Te ere Tee eer eT Tee 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total * - = - - $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.............. eocces $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67).........cceeeeeeeee iieaeedns skcéndaccd cele, (Goa ee 
Meal estates scccdiecs ee csc eee Jevswawete A eer Perens 
Thisincludes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)......... ae pet eee seccesecee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............. wauesaseaes --- 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877........... Sietieddcssedacucadaqexe 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
liabilities)......... saecdwaskuase iegacidedpedacsaauaatad coos «©: 125,027 15 
DE HOO a a iain 6 cad cdg Hah chtees nagseecseee dnnecendmaaceange P 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877..........00...+-- 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COSt........secececeeceee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........cecccccccecccecccsces 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent, Carlisle, net premium...........scceccesccesccesees 29,084,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sccccecceccseecs 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


517,504 84 
17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





SGisip le Cee OE 4 HOP COME ce. cdcacicndicdcceccscaccesances $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............ 0... cece eens een Suaadanade $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, BOG. --geee oo: . 127,748,473 090 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWS, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D.,  ’,, Medical Examiners. 
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farm and Garden, 


PRAIRIE HENS AND GRASSHOP- 
PERS. 


Dr. ELLioT Cougs, the well-known and dis- 
tinguished ornithologist, is writing a series of 
articles on this favorite subject to The Chicago 
Field, and in alate number he has something 
to say of ‘“‘Grouse and Grasshoppers,’’ which 
should interest the residents of the infested 
regions of the West. He says: 


“‘T observe, in a late issue of The Chicago 
Field, that the question of the grasshopper- 
preying disposition of the prairie hen is re- 
opened, though it is only through ignorance 
that any doubt on the subject can arise, Some 
three or four years ago I prepared and caused 
to be somewhat extensively circulated in the 
northwestern states a brief reply to a question 
I found asked in one of the papers—‘ What 
will destroy grasshoppers ?’—stating, in brief, 
‘Prairie hens will,’ and giving some facts 
bearing on the case. I never meant that these 
birds were a complete cure for the plague; but 
I endeavored to show what incalculable num- 
bers of the pests the chickens destroyed, and 
to set their grasshopper eating habits in the 
proper strong light. Probably few persons, 
outside the ranks of practical ornithologists, 
are aware how extensively the so-called graniy- 
erous or seed-eating birds, such as sparrows, 
buntings, and finches, feed upon insects at cer- 
tain seasons; and the same is true of the 
graminivorous birds, like grouse and par- 
tridges of all kinds. As for the particular in- 
sects now in question—namely, the grasshop- 
pers—they furnish food to an immense array of 
quadrupeds and birds which inhabit the West- 
ern prairies. The wolves, foxes, badgers, 
skunks, and various species of spermophiles or 
‘gophers’ all eat them. Among birds, the 
cranes, ducks, hawks, owls, grouse, and a 
great variety of small sparrow-like birds eat 
them. To just what extent these furred and 
feathered natural enemies make an impression 
upon the devastating hosts cannot, of course, 
be known ; for they have always been at work; 
but we may logically infer, from known facts, 
that the destruction is incessant, decided, and 
important to the last degree. Since, also, we 
do not know how delicately the contending 
forces of Nature may sometimes be balanced in 
the perpetual ‘ struggle for existence,’ it would 
not be safe to assert that the diminution of 
the numbers of prairie grouse by the incessant 
persecution to which pleasure or profit sub- 
jects them is one of the principal causes of the 
late perilous swarming of the grasshoppers; 
but that there does exist to some degree a 
causative connection between the two circum- 
stances there can be, I think, no doubt. 

‘* With the prairie chicken proper I have had 
very little experience. There is, however, in 
its general habits, tastes, and proclivities, noth- 
ing materially different from what is the case 
with the sharp-tailed grouse (Pediocetes colum- 
bianus), and this is a bird which 1 have had 
ample opportunities of studying for several 
years. [am inclined to place it, if not at the 
head, at least, in the very front rauk of all the 
natural grasshopper staying agencies. These 
birds yearly destroy millions of grasshoppers, 
and at certain seasons eat very little else. Such 
a seemingly extravagant statement is supported, 
nevertheless, by actual observation and person- 
al expefience. I lived in Dakotain 1874, dur- 
ing the grasshopper invasion of that year, and 
was among the sharp-tails continuously from 
June to October, killing a great many of them— 
‘out of season’ for scientific purposes and in 
season for sport and food. In the latter part 
of summer and in September I invariably 
found grasshoppers in the crops of those I ex- 
amined; and almost invariably I found the 
craws crammed with the insects, almost to the 
exclusion of other articles of diet. As I took 
occasion to say in the ‘Birds of the North- 
west’: ‘At this season their food appears to 
be chiefly grasshoppers. I have opened num- 
bers, to find their crops crammed with these in- 
sects, only varied with a few flowers, weed- 
tops, succulent leaves, and an occasional beetle 
or spider.’ 

‘*T don’t pretend to say that the business of 
staying the ravages of the grasshoppers may 
be safely and confidently left to the grouse or 
to any other natural agency—the hoppers have 
waxed too many for that ; but I do assert, with- 
out fear of reasonable contradiction, that they 
are the natural means by which in certain sec- 
tions of the country the greatest numbers of 
the insects are destroyed. For aught I know 
to the contrary, the prairie chicken (the Cupid- 
onia) would mean the same thing. 

‘* Among the many experiments which might 
be made, with the hope of staying the ravages 
of this plague, the absolute, unqualified, and 
long-continued protection of the grouse might 
be tried. The denial of the sportsmen’s pleas- 
ures andthe stoppage of one particular source 
of food supply, which such course would en- 
tail, would go for nothingin comparison with 
the advantages that might result. I do not 
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make the suggestion hastily, nor without due 
consideration, backed by personal observation 
and fortified by logical induction. 

‘We are always slow to acquire exact and full 
information respecting the food of the animals 
which surround us, notwithstanding that many 
or most of our quadrupeds, birds, and insects 
hold toward us relations of the utmost eco- 
nomic importance, and in spite of the unques- 
tionable fact that all agricultural interests 
hinge upon the solution of the problems in- 
volved. A few years ago the cock-of-the- 
plains (Centrocercus wrophasianus) was sup- 
posed to feed chiefly, if not exclusively, upon 
wormwood. [have killed them, to find nothing 
but insects in their crops. Hawks, particular- 
ly of the genus Buteo, presumed to feed main- 
ly upon small quadrupeds and birds, are im- 
mense consumers of grasshoppers in the West 
at certain seasons. 

*€ One thing is certain—that, if we are to use 
birds in our war against the invading hosts, we 
must employ our own, and no imported ones. 
The expensive, uncertain, and difficult experi- 
ment of introducing any alleged ‘ acridopha- 
gous’ species of the Old World will never, I 
suppose, amount to shucks. Moreover, it is 
not to the technically considered ‘insectivor- 
ous’ birds that we may turn our attention 
hopefully. Though many of these small spe- 
cies feed habitually upon grasshoppers in 
season, their collective efficiency in the work of 
destruction appeared to be and I have no 
doubt is comparatively insignificant. We may 
yet find some birds or set of birds peculiarly 
fitted for the destruction of grasshoppers in the 
egg; and, judging from some observations I 
made in Dakota, I should not be surprised if 
the common meadow lark (Sturnella) proved to 
be one of them. But this is simply surmise. 
At present I know of no birds capable of ren- 
dering more efficient service than the grouse. 
This matter invites and I think deserves serious 
consideration. I should be glad to hear from 
others on the subject.” 





ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER OF 
TREES. 


WE have always noticed that all persons of in- 

tellectual refinement, whether natural or ac- 
quired, have an appreciation of the beautiful ; 
and that when a scene in Nature ora work of 
art is lacking in some one or other of the rules 
of harmony, although not positively incongru- 
ous, a feeling of dissatisfaction comes over 
them, although, for a lack of a knowledge of 
the technicalities of art, they cannot tell wherein 
it is wanting. 
This is very frequently the case in architecture 
and landscape gardening, in either of which arts 
small incongruities will produce these feelings 
of dissatisfaction, the effects they are intended 
to produce depending more on harmony of form 
than on the effects of color; the latter of which, 
striking the eye more vividly than form, pro- 
duce stronger impressions and distract the 
mind from analyzing the smaller incongruities 
of form in the figures. 

We have seen many a country house the inte- 
rior of which was almost perfection in its fittings ; 
and yet its outward setting was unpleasant, 
because its surroundings were not in accordance 
or harmony with its style of architecture. Asa 
rule, trees are the outward settings of a house, 
and those which are thrown in near proximity 
to it should harmonize with its architectural 
eharacter. The Grecian, the Italian, and the 
Gothic styles each requires trees of different 
character as its accompaniment. 

In considering this subject, trees may be 
divided into three classes, according to the 
various shapes their heads and branches as- 
sume, to which in some cases may be added 
the character of their foliage. The first class 
comprises trees with roundish or clustering 
heads—such as the oak, the ash, and the elm. 
The second, those with horizontal branches— 
such as the larch, the deciduous cypress, the 





salisburia, and some of the firs. The third 
class includes those of a fastigiate or upright 
character, of which there are but few. The 
Lombardy poplar is an example of this class, 
but it is worthless in this climate. Instead of 
it, we may use one or two fastigiate varieties of 
ely, or substitute some of the more spiry- 
topped trees. 

In the Grecian and Italian styles horizontal 
lines prevail, with a certain massiveness and 
regularity of form, which require contrast and 
toning down; hence epiry-headed trees, with 
light, thin, feathery leaves are best suited for 
planting in their immediate neighborhood. 
The Gothic sty contains more upright lines 
than the preceding styles, is lighter in its 
character, has more variety of detail, and in- 
dulges in small decorations. It therefore re. 
quires a greater depth and breadth of foliage, 
to relieve its graceful details and impart a more 
substantial character. These effects are pro- 
duced by planting round-headed trees with 
large and strongly-marked foliage in juxtaposi- 
tion with buildings of this style. Magnolias, 
horse-chestnuts, Norway maples, the Oriental 





sycamore, and our native holly are examples of 





trees suitable for the Gothic style; the hem- 
lock, the deciduous cypress, the salisburia, the 
larch, birches, beeches, and some of the oaxs 
and elms for those. in the Gothic and Italian 
styles. 

Buildings in these latter styles should not 
have trees of any large size planted too near 
them, or so as to embower them ; but buildings 
in the Gothic style are greatly improved in ap- 
pearance by being set in a framework of trees. 
We do not approve of vines being allowed to 
run up the walls of a house, as they destroy 
its architectural features ; nevertheless, they 
are sometimes admissible when there is a large 
extent of dead wall, which, if uncovered, 
would give an idea of nakedness. So, too, 
while it is sometimes admissible and in some 
cases necessary to plant a small tree or tall- 
growing shrub in the angle produced by a 
porch or a tower, as a rule, shrubs, either sin- 
gly or in groups, should be kept from close 
contact with the building itself. They should 
always be at some little distance from it and 
should always be of the same character as that 
of the trees we have indicated for the different 
styles of architecture. 

rr 


AVERAGE CROPS. 


TAKING the four years from 1870 to 1873 in- 
clusive, we find that the highest and lowest 
state averages of some of our more important 
crops were as follows: 

1870, Wheat, highest, territories 25.7 bu. per 
acre ; lowest, South Carolina, 7.0 do. Corn, 
highest, Indiana, 39.5 bu. per acre; lowest, 
South Carolina, 8.9 do. Potatoes, highest, 
Vermont, 140.0; lowest, Indiana, 45.0 do. 

1871. Wheat, highest, Nevada, 24.0 bu. per 
acre; lowest, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, each 5.0 do. Corn, highest, Ne- 
braska, 41.5 bu. per acre; lowest, South Car- 
olina, 10.0 do. Potatoes, highest, California, 
152.0 bu. per acre; lowest, Illinois, 61.0 do. 

1872. Wheat, highest, Nevada, 25.0 bu. per 
acre; lowest, South Carolina, 6.1 do. Corn, 
highest, Illinois and Iowa, 39.8 bu. per acre; 
lowest, Florida, 9.6 do. Potatoes, highest, 
Nevada, 140.0 bu. per acre ; lowest, Louisiana, 
55.0 do. 

1873. Wheat, highest, territories, 23.0 bu. 
per acre ; lowest, South Carolina, 5.5do. Corn, 
highest, California, 41.0 bu. per acre; lowest, 
South Carolina, 9.5 bu. per acre. Potatoes, 
highest, New Hampshire, 150.0 bu. per acre; 
lowest, Nebraska, 28.0 do. 

There isno doubt but these extreme state 
averages are largely influenced by climate, soil, 
and season; but it is equally true that the 
system of culture in vogue had also a great 
deal to do with the results. This would be 
still more apparent if we could have the avere 
age product ofthe different counties in a state 
or of the different farms ina county. Almost 
every man will have noticed the great differ- 
ence between the crops of different farmers in 
the same vicinity and on the same kind of soil. 
One will have good crops, that are raised at a 
fair profit; while the other will have but poor 
crops, that will be produced at a real loss. 
Turning our attention again to the figures 
given above, we notice that the highest aver- 
age of corn fora whole state during the four 
years was 41.5 bushels per acre. Now, the 
question is: Why does not the average run 
higher? Every one knows that, with a fair soil 
and favorable season, twice this much corn can 
be raised to the acre. And then, when we re- 
member that in some cases from 100 to 200 
and even more bushels are produced, it gives a 
significance to these average crops that may 
well command attention. These occasional 
large crops show the possibilities and capabil- 
ities of the soil, aud it would be instructive 
to study carefully the conditions under which 
these extra large crops are produced. Why, 
by pursuing a similar course, as far as is prac- 
ticable, one not involving too great an out- 
lay of expense, may not much larger crops be 
raised generally than there are? An answer to 
this query, either affirmatively or negatively, 
with intelligent reasons for the opinions held 
on the subject, would be of both interest and 
profit. If one man can raise an average of 30 
bushels of wheat, why should his neighbors be 
content with 10, or the state average be but 
14? If Mr. A. gathers 70 bushels of corn per 
acre, why does Mr. B., his neighbor, get but 
25, and the state average but 332 John Smith 
digs 350 bushels of potatoes péracre. Then 
why shall Wm. Brown harvest but 75? Some- 
body should be able to give a reason for these 
results or raise the average of crops.—Journal 
and Farmer. 
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CLOVER HAY. 


Tue New England Farmer has some good ad- 
vice to give about curing cloverhay. It says: 

“The sooner all kinds of grass are cured 
after being cut the smaller the risk from un™ 
favorable weather. One of the advantages of 
a tedder is the greater speed with which green 
grass may be converted into cured hay. In 
clear, dry weather one day’s sun is sufficient 
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for curing ordinary well-ripened grass, if it can 
be frequently shaken up, so that the air can 
come to all parts of it; but clover requires 
different treatment. If dried lfke other grasses» 
the leaves quickly become brittle, break off, and 
are lost long before the stems are dry enough 
to keep in the mow without heating. For 
this reason, most farmers prefer to cure clover 
more slowly, keeping the leaves in the shade 
while the stems are being cured. This is usu- 
ally done by letting it stand in cocks several 
days, and if one could be sure of fair weather 
this would be a good method; but storms 
injure clover quite as badly as other hay, 
and unless the cocks are well covered by caps 
there is considerable risk from leaving it long 
in the field. Another objection to letting it 
remain long in cocks is the injury to the next 
crop; for where the cocks stand the young 
clover is often cestroyed or seriously injured. 
We always prefer to cure all kinds of hay as 
quickly as possible, if the work can be well 


e. 

“Last year we alluded to a method for cur- 
ing clover hay which had been adopted by one 
of our neighbors, with very satisfactory results, 
and by which several days’ time may be saved 
and without injuring the quality of the hay by 
overhandling. It is so simple and yet so 
philosophical that the wonder is that the 
method has not already been more generally 
adopted. A single trial, we think, will con- 
vince any one, as it did us, of its advantages 
over the old-time methods. It is simply this: 
Cut the hay when free from dew. If mowed 
with scythes, let it lie in the swath a few 
hours, to wilt. If very heavy, the swaths may 
be turned over some time during the day ; but 
before night and while the air is still warm 
pitch the clover into small cocks, no larger 
than will keep without heating. If cut bya 
machine, rake early, before the Jeaves become 
dry enoughtocrumble. Turning once or twice 
with a tedder early in the day will do no harm; 
but it should not be handled much after the 
leaves will break. 

“Instead of leaving the cocks untouched for 
a week, a8 mavy bave recommended, they 
should all be made over the second day by 
carefully pitching the hay, a forkful at atime, 
on to a new spot, putting, of course, the top 
forkful at the bottom and the bottom on top 
of the new cocks. This gives every forkful a 
good airing, the hay lies up lighter in the new 
cocks, and gives the air a chance to circulate, 
while the grass under the cocks is saved being 
killed from suffocation. The same operation 
may be gone through on the following day, 
making the cocks double size, if thought de- 
sirable. If the weather is favorable, the hay 
may be well cured in three days in this way, 
when if the cocks had been untouched double 
the time might be required. 

‘‘Of course, no definite rule can be given as 
to the time required for curing any kind of hay, 
s0 much depends upon the weather ; but we 
think any one will see, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, that the above method, well carried out, 
is an improvement over the old ways of hand- 
ling clover hay in the field.” 

The Ohio Practical Farmer treats of the same 
subject as follows : 


‘“*Many farmers delay cutting clover until : 


the stalks become tough and woody. It should 
be cut when the field is in full bloom. The 
earlier heads will have begun to turn brown by 
the time the later ones have developed. At 
this time the plants contain the most nutri- 
ment, and if cut now there will be little loss. 
If delayed till a greater part of the heads turn 
brown, these will break off in drying and 
making the hay and will be lost. After the 
clover is well wilted, it should be put into 
small cocks to cure, which will take twenty- 
four hours of good weather. Clover hay 
cocked up in the afternoon can be hauled in 
the next afternoon, in clear weather. If cloudy, 
it will take longer. If the farmer is provided 
with hay-caps or covers, they should be put 
on soon after cocking. Then let them stand a 
few hours longer, or until next forenoon. 
Open the bunches in the morning and haul in 
during the forenoon. If rainy weather comes 
on, let the cocks stand until the top is dry. 
Then open them and haul them in as soon as 
dry. Where asecond crop is to be saved for 
seed, cut a little earlier than otherwise.” 
ra 


VEGETABLES IN HOLLAND. 


In the culture of vegetables the Dutch are 
adepts. Everywhere may be seen lettuces of 
remarkably fine quality; also lamb’s lettuce, 
cabbages of a peculiar yellow color, that are of 
excellent quality when cooked, and good broc- 
colis cauliflowers. A traveling greengrocer’s 
shop, drawn by a great dog, managed by a 
buxom woman, whose head is adorned with a 
broad band of gold, with gold blinkers behind 
the eyes and spirals of gold projecting into 
space, like ram’s horns from fairyland, will at- 
tract attention, not only by its general equip- 
ment, but by the multitude of baskets—for the 
far-spreading shop or barrow will carry at least 
a dozen large, well-made baskets, all filled 
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with the most tempting green stuff. If the 
Dutch demand special praise for any special 
thing in the vegetable way, they shall have a 
heap of adulations for their culture of the cab- 
page lettuces ; for they come to market the size 
of a cricket-ball and as round and tight, the 
color abright golden green, the texture crisp 
and tender, the flavor buttery and delicate. All 
the salads are well done; but there is room for 
improvement in respect of seakale and aspara- 
gus. And, if there is no room for improve- 
ment, there is, at least, excuse for remark on 
the subject of potatoes. Those served on 
good tables are always small, the largest being 
just the size as may be described by bringing 
the tips of the thumb and forefinger together to 
form a circle. These are usually excellent in 
quality and the variety most prized is the Dutch 
Silver Skin. The neat little potatoes destined 
for first class tables are grown on the sand- 
hills; but in the bulb grounds large potatoes 
are grown and are sent away to the starving 
English or find a market amongst the poorer 
classes in Dutch towns. The sandy soil is pre- 
pared for bulb-culture by extravagantly ma- 
nuring it with cow-dung, at the rate of a shil- 
ling a barrowload (a barrowload being the unit 
in the commercial vigw of the subject), and 
then it is planted with potatoes. Now, for this 
culture round potatves are mostly employed, 
and the sets consist of large potatoes newly 
cut into conyenient-sized pieces. Our friends 
are not expert in exhibiting potatoes, if we 
may judge them by a collection of some forty 
or fifty sorts presented at the Amsterdam Ex- 
hibition. A sorrier lot of samples we might 
travel far and wide to see; but, happily, not 
many saw them, for they were removed the 
day after they were staged, and their place 
supplied by a splendid collection of models of 
various kinds of fruits. It is somewhat singu- 
lar that ina country where water fights with 
the land for supremacy, the watercress is a 
thing almost unknown. We found a few in 
one of the small canals, and received for ex- 
planation that an English family had resided 
ou the spot and had introduced the cresses.— 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 





THINNING OUT FRUIT. 


Iris a well-known fact that the inflexible 
law of supply 4nd demand governs the prices 
of produce of all kinds. This fact being re- 
membered, it is only necessary to bear in mind 
that the quantity of ordinary or inferior qual- 
ity of produce is always in the excess, and 
when a ‘‘ glut’ appears in the market the pur- 
chasers very naturally gravitate toward the 
best, which they can buy at fair prices—prices 
which pay the producer—even though they can 
get poor or ordinary quality of the same at 
their own figures, which is, as a rule, below 
the cost of production and marketing, bring- 
ing the producer in debt, instead of returning 
him even merely a fair profit on his produce. 

There are very many ways to increase the 
size of fruit, such as only planting those varie- 
ties best suited to your soil and climate, culti- 
vating thoroughly, and thinning out the fruit 
at certain stages of the growth. Thinning out 
apples, especially in a large orchard, to make 
‘nem grow to a larger size, is but rarely resort- 
ed to, on account of the tendency of the apple 
tocome to nearly perfection under the best 
system of pruning and cultivation, and the 
consequently small increase in price obtained 
for slightly larger specimens produced by thin- 
ning the fruit. The case, however, is different 
with pears; for the amount produced annually 
is far less than with apples and the price per 
basket or bushel is considerably higher. 

To enable pears to grow to a larger size and 
to make size and quality rank ahead of mere 
quantity (though we believe that nearly the 
same weight of fruit is obtained by judicious 
thinning out, but in a fewer number of pears), 
the pears should be thinned out about two or 
three times during a season—in all to about 
one-half or more of the numbers of pears first 
set on the trees. About two weeks after the 
blossoms have dropped, go over the trees and 
sort out afew of the poorest specimens and 
carefully remove them from the tree, having a 
care not to disturb those remaining. In from 
two to four weeks later go over the orchard 
again, and remove a few more of the inferior 
ones in the same careful manner ; and again in 
about the same length of time give the orchard 
athird visit for the same purpose, which gen- 
erally constitutes the last thinning-out. Some 
pear-growers merely go over the orchard once, 
during June, and thin out the fruit. 








BEEF EXPORTATION. 


THE Edinburgh Scotsman has sent a member 
of its staff to this country, to examine into and 
Teport upon American agriculture aid its bear- 
ings upon the beef exportation from this coun- 
ttyto Europe. That paper says the main de- 
Pendence of Scotch farmers is upon stock, and 
that, as the new American beef trade is likely 
to reduce their profits 15 to20 per cent., Scottish 
Sgiculturists may determine for themselves 








THE 


the full significance of American cattle-growers 
in British markets. 

This correspondent’s first letter refers to the 
exporters and their facilities at New York and 
Philadelphia. Then he goes at once to Texas 
and the extreme West, where cheap cattle are 
raised, which are certainly not the kind of cat- 
tle exported, as only the best-grade cattle are 
shipped, principally from the Mississippi Valley 
States, for this European market. But, if it is 
the emigration interest he is looking after, that 
is the field, as he says: “Should the American 
beef importations bring down the price of 
British beef to the extent of 15 to 20 per cent., 
and thus cut away the most important item of 
profit that can be had from farming in the Old 
World at present, in all probability large num- 
bers of Scotch, English, and Irish farmers will 
emigrate to America.”’ 

He also says that “the general impression 
among the exporters, butchers, aud cattle 
salesmen is that the trade will speedily be- 
come large and permanent, and that it will 
continue quite as successfully during the 
warmest season in summer as in winter. They 
think that the supply is unlimited, and likely to 
continue so ; that the rates of conveyance will 
remain as at present; and that for at least 
twenty-five or thirty years the cost of beef pro- 
duction will remain as low as itis now. The 
cattle already exported seem to have been for 
the most part surplus cattle, whicb, in the 
present dull state of trade, it would have been 
difficult to have got rid of advantageously at 
home. Necessity is still the mother of inven- 
tion.’’ 

Se 


SALT FOR CABBAGE. 


A New Jersey gardener, in The Fruit Recorder 
considers salt necessary to the development of 
cabbage, especially in places far from the 
coast. He finds them more crisp, of better 
flavor, and to keep better when salt is used than 
without. He uses it as follows: A few days 
after setting out the plants, and when they are 
damp, either after a rain or when the dew is 
on, I take a small dish of fine salt, and, walking 
among the rows, sprinkle a pinch of salt on the 
center of each plant. When the leaves begin 
to grow I repeat the salting, and when the cen- 
ter of the leaves begin to form the head I apply 
salt again, scattering it over the leaves. After 
tbis Llook them over occasionally ; and if I 
find plants that do not head well or appear 
diseased I sprinkle the salt over freely. This 
will save all such plants. A quart of salt is 
sufficient for five hundred plants in a season, 
although more can be used with safety. 





THE MADEIRA NUT. 
A CORRESPONDENT says : 


“1 note what you say of the Pecan; but 
think the Maderia or Eoglish nut—raised on 
Long Island, at Mr. Bryant’s place, ¢.g.—is sur- 
passed by none and never equaled by the same 
imported. You could not do a better thing 
than to urge its cultivation till we supplied the 
home market and it becomes as common as 
hickory aud chestnuts and were exported.” 

The cultivation of the Madeira nut has been 
often attempted in the neighborhood of New 
York, andin some instances successfully ; but 
the rigors of the climate are too great for it. 
The subject has been very much discussed re- 
cently ; but the facts elucidated are not en. 
couraging to the cultivation of the tree north 
of Maryland. In that state it grows well, but 
it would thrive in perfection in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE apple maggot is described as being of a 
greenish-white color, about three-sixteenths of 
an inch in length, ‘‘with the tail squarely 
docked, and tapering in front from the middle 
of the body toward the head; head pointed, 
and when the mouth is protruded displaying 
two slender coal-black hooks.”” In its work it 
is distinguished from the larve of the codling 
moth, which confines itself to the core of the 
apple, by boring through the fruit in every 
direction, leaving its excrement along its path- 
way. Its original breeding-place is the native 
crabs, and it has only recently begun to invest 
the cultivated apple. As it produces but a 
single brood in the course of the season, it may 
not prove so formidable as the codling moth, 
which matures two broods in the season. 
These insects hibernate in the ground during 
the winter. Very late fall plowing is probably 
one of the most efficient remedies. The de- 
struction of all infested fruit is one of the essen- 
tials to’ the subjugation of these insects, and 
this can be best accomplished by having hogs 
consume the fallen fruit until the time of 
ripening approaches. 


-e-eThe population of Great Britain has 
since 1801, increased from 10,000,C00 to 
28,000,000, and the London Times estimates 
that it will be doubled in fifty-four years. How 
to feed it will be the great difficulty, fora lead- 
ing British agriculturist said, inarecent speech : 


INDEPENDENT 


‘Tt appears to me, and it has been observed 
by many of our leading men, that a steady de- 
terioration is going onin the producing powers 
of this island.’? But it is no more necessaty 
for Great Britain to raise her own food than it 
is for New York City to. feed herself. As long 
as Great Britain can pay for the food required 
to keep up her population, it makes but little 
difference where the food may be grown. It is 
virtually produced by those who-pay for it. 


....-The potato beetle sticks its eggs about 
the underside of the leaves in very small par- 
cels, sometimes no more than two or three of 
the salmon-colored things in a place, so as 
almost to defy the closest scrutiny to find them 
all. But when the larve come out they are 
plain to be seen on top of the foliage. Since 
we have learned to squash the eggs, no mawk- 
ish sentimentality should prevent our handling 
the young worms without mittens. Make no 
bones of mashing ’em. One rub destroys 
them, and a pinch of dirt now and then keeps 
the balls of thumbs and the fingers in good 
frictional order. 


....The blackberry industry in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and other Southern states is about to 
open. The little town of Salem, N. C., con- 
taining only about 2,000 inhabitants, has shipped 
during three years over 3,000,000 pounds of 
blackberries, for which nearly half a million 
dollars was received. This was equal to over 
9,000 bales of cotton, at ten cents a pound, and 
is a resource certainly not to be despised. 
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SWEET POTATOES. 
THE ESNt i peabon ¥ can be planted from 
two to three weeks later than any other sort. A lim- 
ited quantity of plants for sale at $1.50 per 100; #10 
per 1 boo. by express; or $2 per 100, i mail. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., N. Y. 


HIGHLAND STONE VASES. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 


ry, Newark, N. J. 
2” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
‘iene for circal agiving 4 f 
nd for circulr, Ving description and details 0: 
the famous trial.’ LANE & Boo. ¥ CO., 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Poweroc’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from s 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
nounced superior to any 
Sewer-Pive made in this country. 








ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New York. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
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38 Hawley Street 
BOSTON. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 

First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region Fay ie West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
markets, and a healthy country. Low Prices! £ons 

redit!! 


Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


HAMMOCKS, MOSQUITO BARS, 
GARDEN SEATS, 
LAWN SPRINKLERS, LAWN 

MOWERS, CAMP-STOOLS, 
c., ETC. 
Send for Price-List. 
G. Webster Peck, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
110 Chambers St., N- Y- 
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A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO . -BUG, caszace 


CURRANT WoRMs % and other Insects is 


OUR PEST=- <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
and is sprinkled. Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 lb. box.) Send 
for Circular _— hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade. 







GARDEN, ENGINE, & 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


b] water 0 ft. Hasily car- 
“sa ried. No country home, 
factory, or welling 
Mm should be without the 
Wiles Fountain Pu 
tor large illustrated Circular. J. A. 
Proprietor and Manufactarer, Providence, 


MEDICAL. 


Cancer 














W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. -- 
DR. G. 8. BROWNE’S 


TAPE-WORM CURE. 


The only known Remedy, being quick (requiring 
but one hour), safe, sure, and pleasant, without in- 
jury to the patient. 

ee ae by leading Physicians. 

Send for Circulars to 

KING & SMITH, 
SOLE AGENTS, CAPITOL AVE. DRUG STORE 
HARTFORD, Conn. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, ° 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior gpality, of Bells. 


Special attention given to C H BELLS. 
2" Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 













Churen, —, LS beg Le a 
prices, etc., sent free. 
er Manufacturing Co., 0. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 















EARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139. 
66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


IMustrated Ca sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St., Cin 
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> Trading Purposes. 


0 WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 
m of other metals, 
gold that the best 
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ee Watch 
a 
paid, to any Post Office in the 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 





Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y, 




















PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
‘Vactories, fttadi 


Salesroom, 13 ew York. 
ddietown, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


36 First oss P, Rizr nagnpd>. 


ai & pee MbBrown 3 


SOTHNS 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
)B THE CELEBRA 


AUSTRIAN BENT-WOOD Fi FURNITURE. 





mae 
| siren | 


Elegance, Elasticity, Durability, Superior 
Lightness. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN &CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0. 


Haymarket Squareand Washington 
Street, Boston. 








COUNTER, TFORM GON By ck 


MARVIN SATE & SCALE CO. 
‘265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


yEYST Oo BR 








OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH Sth ST,, PHILA, 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


FOR 10 CENTS, or one year, the hastaome 8 ed nm 





Man and an ag J.W. 
a. “4 St., bys 
hers, ua Mauuf'rs of the 


PRINTING PRESS. 


the best. Nine styles, from § 





Se 


One appl Cae 


Pa REY. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Those Terrible Headaches Generated by obstructed secretions, 


and to which ladies are especially subject, can always be relieved, and their 


SE L T VA B R recurrence prevented, by the use of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


Procurable at all drug stores. 





IS NOW OFFERING NEW Srh We | PATT 
"Close Buyers invited to call 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS, 


OCilcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, etc. 


William 8S. Leigh, 


| Formerly with 
W. & J. SLOANE, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, corner oe Street, 
Sixth Ave Be care 


BR Thy REDUCED PRICES. 
Sore: Bo 3, elsewhere 23 

















WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 


and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
“uay favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, ‘MODEL (873, 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find “nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 


WEW HAVEN CONK. 





=—=COMBINED 
Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 
Washstand, 
Looking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 
and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 
Furniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
BOARD ING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
Ines. Made only by 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’frof Furniture, 438 Pearl st., N.Y. City. 


PAINT. 


Use none but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 





“Your paint covers splendidly. My house looks 
beautiful. .~ erty ay eased with it. 


SMITH, Sug Harbor, N. Y. 


“Your EA... are  heliaenl and durable and their 
ready-mixeé form renders them doubly economical, 
by Beem bom the bayer to be his own painter.”—Ez- 
aminer ai onicle, N. Y. 


“ Five years - I used “a paint. It eens well 
better os on ever us E. E. TOWNE, 
uck Tobacco Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send = sanigte card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH ST., Chicago; 
132 Bast RIVER Sr., Cleveland. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
Been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsamas, etc., all of which have been aband a 





R. HOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
CF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
press, Copper-t connected with | arts of Letter- 
r-Plate, Snap ye ic Printing, Book- 
eT Wk: ook ee otyping always on 
CAST STEEL SAWS 
VENEER SAW BL D RESAWING 


HYDRAULIC AND "SU REW PRESSES 
for Pressing ai ~ Tobacco, Hemp, Tallow, etc., etc., 


and for Expres jils. 

Grand, Broome, Sheriff, C umbia, and Gold 
or 

tree £03 

or Street, L Tondo on, gland. 

Princi. yal Office 504 Crana St. N.Y 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DLNG, Sonne and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
ITTLE’s, 203 Canal St.. N. ¥. 


Heme pnd 








THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 


Can be used without chimney, 
flues,as it generatesno smoke 
or noxious gases. 
i Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or w: 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant _ 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 

The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Reportof the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
RENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE. BEST SEWING CHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 


Do You 


SLEEP 


2. § T HARTFORD wo WIRE MAT- 
REss his most useful and luxurious hed is of 
No bedding is required for —_— 

ug 








tress in use. 
vestigate its mene FREE to an 
dress. Write THE WOVEN WIRE MATT 
Co., Hartford, Conn., U.8. A. 


ad- 





Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 87 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EBV. ERY BUSINESS MAN, to be sw 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
proughout. New. Wugland se. the” WHITHST, 

ane EAD ‘TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
ee BiBs0n, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 


PLPE of any size or thickness. 
it yes market prices for goods of equal quality 





FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM 
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A THRILLING INCIDENT 


.o the mission life of Mrs. Ingalls, in Burmah, is well _ 
told in the Baptist Messenger, relating how she was — 
sent for to visit one of the Buddhist high priests, 
who had been nearly killed; and how, while inthe ~ 
most holy place in their temple, where none bu- © 
priests had ever before been admitted, she was per. 
mitted unrebuked to use for him the sacred vessels, 
which none but the high priest dare touch, and to 
even overturn and sit on one of their gods to rest— 
all through the magic influence of the Pain Killer 
called by them the “God medicine,” so successfully 
had she used it in curing their many diseases, some 
of them considered heretofore fatal in that climate, 
among which were cholera, liver complaint, dyspep- 
sia, the bites of venomous reptiles, etc. This speaks 
volumes for the Pain Killer.—London Times. 


Rev. J. E. Clough, Missionary at Ongole, Southern 
India, writes: ‘‘We esteem your Pain Killer very 
highly for scorpion stings, cholera, etc.,and cannot | 
very well get along without it.” ; 


Rey. I. D. Colburn, Missionary at Tavoy, Burmah— . 
writes: “I shall be happy to assist in extending a ge 
knowledge of a remedy so speedy and effectual.” : 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
Providence, R.I.. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
No. 660 Broadway, N. Y. 


ACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CON 
PROPRINTORS AND PATENTHES QF THE Gen 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, by ne — more pv radeen in pe than the metal. 
lined. Ae led on Hard Metal and 
ce ret ta B BROKEN “OR C CRACKED BY ROUGH © 








i 

















. SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS, 


THE LATEST yt AK ed AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. ; 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Boston Ornamental {ron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 





FOR BUILDING 
Iron and Wire Railing, . 
Tron Crestings, 
Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary 


Weather Vanes, 
and 


Builders’ Hardwa 


Estimates given on all kin 
of Iron Work. 


Send} Stamp for Cataloguég 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk Street, Beston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUAR 
PIANOS. 

88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


tZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 
Office and Library Furniture 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. j 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS 


w.&B. DOUCLAS 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
ont S John st.. New Yc 
and 197 Lake ; 








. 
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“AMERICAN CLOCK CO, 


581 Broadway, New York, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


CLOCKS OF AMERICAN MAKE. 


a -v hrc . ——_— 
SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 
E. N. Welch Manufacturing Co. and Welch, Spring & Co., of Forest- 
ville, Conn., New Haven Clock Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. and Seth Thomas’ 





SMITHS CRUSH 














with cooking receipts, etc., sent free. 


wasawarded the highest prize medal, as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 20) 
wholesome food, at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. {2% Trade-mark label on 
every package. g$ Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., for pamphiet 





BANKRUPT 
DO 


for the bankrupt firm in Loudon. 


50 CENT 

ONE pind, NT OT xs, 
ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, 

ONE BEAUTIFUL CORAL SCARE PIN, 

ONE ELEGANT GENTS’ WATCI CHAIN, 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, 

ONE ELEGANT WEDDINO RING, very heavy. 


One pair Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, 


One set elegant Spira ] Studs, 
One beautiful Ladies’ Ring marked “Friendship” 
One set (2) Engraved Bracelets, 

One Ladies’ Long Neck Chain, 

One Enamelled Locket for the above. 

One Gents’ Handsome Roll-plate Watch Chain, 
One Gents’ “Lake George” Diamond Stud. 








Sons & Co,, of Thomaston, Conn. 


A FINE LINE OF SETH THOMAS’ SONS CLOCKS. 


IN REAL MARBLE AND IMITATION BRONZE CASES. 


ocasckain iaaistante 
Mantel Ornaments 
KEEPERS, 


FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE: A YANKEE NOTION, 


** Nutmeg” Lever. 
BACK. 


These Goods are Beautiful 


and Truthetelling TIME- 


A Small Seth Thomas Lever Time- 
Piece; Winds, Sets, and Regulates 
at the Back hangs up, stands up, or 
lays down, and runs and keeps time all 
the while. Winder attached to Clock. 
NO KEY TO GET LOST. List Price 
$2.50, Brass ; $2.75, Nickel. 


Samples sent by Mail to the Trade with 


SETH THOMAS Usual Discount. 
THOMASTONs 
o, CONN, U.SuB Postage twelve (12) cents in the United States and 
“Caer 24238 Canaca 

Scale—One-Quarter Size. 


AMER'GAN CLOCK CO,, 581 Broadway, New York: 





7 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco; 172 STATE ST., Chicago. 


2.0 oT. 
Ono set Meld $2. Pia and Ear Rings, 
One Ladies’ Long Neck Chain, 

One Enamelled Locket for the above, 

One Ladies’ “Pompadour” Watch Chain, 
One pair “Cameo” Stone Sleeve Buttons, 
One pair Engraved Sleeve Buttons, 

One Amethyst Ston Ring set with Pearls, 
One Gente’ Large Seal Ring, 

One Ladies’ Band Engagement Ring. 


A FINE SOLID SIL 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 





! 


SALE OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 


LLARS worth goods must be closed out until Januarv Ist, 1877, to raise money 


jon’t be deceived by other advertisers who offer Jewelry, as they send nothing but common brass. 
It takes an expert Jeweler to discover MILTON GOLD from VIRGIN GOLD. 
In order to effect rapid sales, we have put up LOTS of different articles from 50 Cts. to $5.00; 
each lot contains more Jewelry than ten times the money could buy anywhere else, 


° ° 
Ono pair Amethyst Sleeve Buttons inlaid with Pearls 
One set of Studsto match the above, 

One beautiful Gents’ Watch Chain with Charm, 
One fine Topaz Ring, 

One elegant Amethyst Ring set with Pearls, 

One pair Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, 

One Collar Button, 

One set Spira] Studs, 

One pair (2) Engraved Rracelets, 

One “Lake George” Diamond Stud, 

One pair Coral Kar Rings, 

One set Jet Pin and Ear Rings. 


One Ladies’ Opera Chain with Slide and Tassel. 
Onc heavy Ladies’ Neck Chain, 

One beautiful Locket for the above, 

One Ladies’ “Cameo” Pin and Ear Rings, 

One pair (2) elegant Bracelets, 

One pair Amethyst Sleeve Buttonsinlaid with Pearle 
One pair Onyx Sleeve Buttons, 

One Set Studs to match the above, 

One fine Gents’ Watch Chain with Charm, 
One Amethyst Ring inlaid with Pearls, 

Ono Topaz Ring inlaid with Pearls, 

One Ladies’ Ring marked “Friendship,” 

One Ladies’ Chemise Button, 


VER WATCH FREE. 


On receipt of $15 we will send by mail, post-paid, or by express if preferred, all the above five 
lots, and also one elegant watch, Ladies’ or Gents’ size, guaranteed to boa good time- 


keeper. 


Such opportunity is offered but once in a lifetime. 


PRICE LIST OF WATCHES. 


German Silver, Verge Movement..........esesssee« $5 00 
hee “Attached Lever.... ; 

Milton Gold, American Movement 

A written guarantee furnished with each watch, 


Coin Silver, Ile 


avy Gold Rolled 
Solid Gold 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Milton Gold Jewelry is all the rage, it is no brass or comuon plate sold by all other advertisers, we 
know the above firm to bo pertectly reliable, [“N. Y. Day Boox, Oct. 14th. 
“Messrs. BELL & Co. are an established house, and can be depended on to carry out faithfully all 
they promise. [N. Y.Spirit of THE Times., Nov. 11th.] 


“The Milton Gold Jewelry as 


Id by the old established house -* W. W. Bert & Co,,is the finest in 
the market; write to them and you will be perfectly satisfied. 


INDIANAPOLIS JouRNAL, Oct, 18th, 


“W. W. Beit & Co. offer a superior quality vf articles at excessively low figures. Other firms adver- 
tise similar goods, when, in reality, they are nothing but brass or common plate, CINCINNATI STAR, Oct. 26. 


Firm and Milton 


country, Goods sent U. O. D. it 


Gold Jewelry is endorsed by all the leading Newspapers ot the 
it $5.00 1s sent with the order, not otherwise, 


fend money by P, O. money order. Address all orders to 


W. W. BELL & Co. 


Importers of Watches and Jewelry, 8 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT. DPFAAIIIMC 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
WE still offer, to those who prefer, any one of 


1877. 
the following PREMIUMS, all postage paid, 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
ieals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
m receipt of the sum named 7n addition to 
the regular rates given for THE INDEPEND- } 
ENT. | 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage padd. 


| 
to subscribers who send $3 for 1 year’s sub- 


J 
| scription in advance (either new or renewal) viz. 


| Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 

and Sacred Songs.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 

Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 

Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 

60 3:00 5 traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

> eae /“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “ President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


Reg. Price. 
30 $150 
2 70 3 00 
Atlantie Monthly 60 «400 | 
Demorest’s Magazine............ ‘ 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
“The Mother's Joy’’) 2 70 
Harper's MAGAGINe «si... 60s cscees é 
Harper's Weekly... .cssccescses : 4 
Hanpert's Basar... <ccan<ccssce : 4 
Howie SORITGD oi i.55 62 oxscocueene 2 é 
t.adies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘* The Rustic 
Wreath’) ae 


3 
+ 


Lippincott’s Macazine 
Littell’s Living Age 





Netion?, Sunday-school Teacher. 
Pa@yiar Science Monthly 


te De eR 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





Sf. Nicholas Magazine 

Nerbner’s MORIDIY.« ...2.6.00ccces ' 

Sunday Maeazine........ 0.000 2% 

3 

475 

The Nursery (new subs 1 3! 

The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 

The Christian 

Presbyterian Quarterly (ew subs.) $ 

International Review (new subs.). 

Turf, Field, and Farm 

Forest and Stream. ....... 

Eclectic Magazine 

Waverley Magazine 

‘Wide Awake,’ an Llustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 2 00 

New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 300 
t=" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 

ing to act as agents can receive further 

information by applying to us, 


‘ 


\y 


25 


P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Che Mutlependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
| can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

The present registration system is virtually an abso- 

lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
| masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


+e 


BHO CeMAG sade dt ncn sacdisoasees 





ml Ot om bo 
< ¢ ? 


~ 


x 


) 


50 
50 
50 
90 
50 


gr ut me 


| 5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) 
° “ “ “ 


“ “ 


| 13 i: 
| $2 after 3 months, 2 
52 after 6 months, 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
Teceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


“ “ 





|} RELIGIOUS NOTICES........... 


| $1; 


and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. | 
No names entered on the subscription books without | 
the money in advance. 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note | 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. | 
THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt | 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- ! 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made | 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the | 
receipt will be sent by mail. | 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 158 Fleet street, | 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


Address 


P.-0. Box 2787, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not 
for the payment. 


is responsible 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 

75e 


| time 
4 times 
| ae 
2 «(six 

52“ (twelve 


(three months).8c 
(six ).75e. 
(twelve ).65e. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ “ “ 


“ 


“ (twelve 


26 


52 Jeccccecccovccccccocsece sve. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE | 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


FIFTY CENTS A LINE. | 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 


Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


| 
} 
| 


New York City. | 


THREE AWARDS, 


WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


REED & BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New York, 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 


Centennial Exposition, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 

‘“ AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER-PLATED 
GOOoDs, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES or HorseE- 
HOLD TABLE-WARE. 

““ THEIR HOLLOW WARE, PLATED UPON WHITE 
METAL, IS OF HIGH EXCELLENCE, WITH DESIGNS 
IN GOOD TASTE AND QUALITY AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER, 

‘‘THEIR MANY PATTERNS OF KNIVES, FORES. 


AND SPOONS ARE OF GREAT EXCELLENCE, 
‘(THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 


** PROGRESS, 


ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. AN ORIGINAL AND 
ELABORATE COMPOSITION, OF STRIKING CHAR- 
ACTER AND PRAISEWORTHY EXCELLENCE, BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION,”? 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 
THEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED IN AMER- 
ICA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Salerooms, 686 Broadway, N. Y, 













THE INDEPENDENT. 


_STEINWAY & SONS’ 


QUBLE YICTORY. THE TRUTH AT LAST 


Steinwa n.2ns have been Decreed the Supreme Recompense--viz: 


TWO MEDALS OF HONOR AND TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIY 


being incontestably the Highest Honors bestowed upon any Piano exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition, 


no other piane exhibitor having received more than one medal or a similar extraordinary recognition, and only to the Steinway pianos has been accorded 


“THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL THEIR STYLES,” 
by the unanimous verdict of the judges, as shown by the following official report on the Steinway exhibit in the Main Building—viz : 

“The undersigned having examined the Grand, Square, and Upright pianos exhibited by STEINway & Sons, respectfully recommend the same to the United States Centennial Commission tol 
award, for the following reasons—viz : 

* For greatest Concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in all their styles of pianos-- 
viz: largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, wit.: precision and durability 
of mechanism. Also novel disposition of the strings and construction, and bracing of the metal frame.” 

Improvements applied by Stersway & Sons were the following: 


I. A Disposition of the Strings in the Form of a Fan, | 


placing the bass strings across the steel strings, and materially elongating the sound-board bridges by moving them nearer to the center of the sound-board itself: thus setting 
greater portions of the latter into vibratory action, and so producing a greatly-increased volume of sound. { 


lt. A Duplex Scale, 


patented in 1872, brings into action these portions of the strings which heretofore lay dormant and inactive, thereby increasing the richness, pliability, and singing quality, as wel! 
as the carrying capacity of the tone, especially of the upper notes. 


itl. A Cupola Metal Frame, 


patented in 1872 and 1875, with its new system of a cross-bar and bracings, giving absolute safety against the pull of the strings and increasing the capacity to stand intune. Th: 
6pace gained by the use of the Capo d’Astro bar permits the use of more heavily felted hammers, whereby a pure, rich quality of tone is retained much longer than heretofore. 


iV. A Construction of the Sound-Board, 


with its system of compression (as shown in the patents of 1866, 1869, ced 1872), preventing that relaxation of the sound-board which is the natural result of its constant concus+ 
sion caused by the strokes of the hammers against the strings, and by atmospheric influences, 


V. A Metallic Tubular Frame Action, 


(patented in 1868 and 1875), being entirely impervious to stneiphorie influences, in conjunction with the new system of escapement, resulting in wnerring precision, power and! 
delicacy of touch, and durability. 


Vi. A Tone-Sustaining Pedal 


patented 1871), extends the capacity of the piano for the production of new musical effects, by enabling the performer, at pleasure, to prolong the sound of a single note or group 
of notes, leaving both hands free to strike other notes; is of simple construction, not liable to get out of order, and its use easily acquired. 


Signature of the Judge, H.K. OLIVER. 


APPROVAL OF GROUP JUDGES: 


























| 





J. SCHIEDMAYER, JOSEPH HENRY, J. E. KUPEAY” SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, ED. FAVRE PENET, \ 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, E. LEV ASSEUR, P. F. KUPKA JAMES C. WATSON, F. A. P. BARNARD. { 


[Seat] J, R. HAWLEY, President. Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary nro tem. A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. | 


STEINWAY & SONS, being the only Piano-makers who manufacture “ every — ”? of the ieatedisant including al) the metal parts, were honored with an additional medal and diplom 
of merit for “‘ The Surpassing Excellence” of their Machinery Hall Exhibit upon nthe following unanimous official report of the same Judges : 

“STEINWAY & SONS exhibit in * Macbinery Hall" samples ofMETAL PARTS and HARDWARE and FULL METAL FRAMES of Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos; also samples o 
their P ATENT METALLIC TUBULAR FRAME ACT IONS, all produced at their fountiry and metal works, at Astoria, Long Island. y 

‘* These articles of composite metal show the highest perfection of finish and workmanship and the greatest firmness and ¥: niformity « £ metal structure, a steel-like and sounding quality with at} 

tensile streneth exceeding 5,000 Ibs. per square centimeter, as demonstrate d by actual tests, The full metal * > of cupola shape, possess an unequaled degree of resistance, permitting a vastl, 
increased tension of etrings, without the slightest danger of break or crack in said metal frames, thereby consi iderably i inercasing the vibratory power and augmenting the lasting qualities of their ia- J 
struments.’ 





' 


SUCCESS! HAINES BROTHERS 


Unquestionably the Createst Success of the Day! 
Enthusiasm of Purchasers Unbounded! 
A Complete Revolution in Sewing Machines! 


’ Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch! 
Nothing Like it in the World! z. 


The above sentences very imperfectly convey to the reader the real facts concerning the wonderful 
machine known as the new 


AUTOMATIG cm mceronom 


| 
|RECEIVED AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILA- 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


OF THE | DELPHIA, 1876. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, | i | 


which has now been on the market for upward of a year and has been subjected during that time to every 


i 
| 
| 
) 
\ 





neceivable test under every possible circumstance, with the unparalleled result, that of the thousands sold = a a 
not one has been returned or exchanged for another make, and not a single complaint has been made from | These PIANO-FORTES have been before the public in ) a 
purchasers to its disadvantage. Every one is delighted and testifiesthat the machine dves all and more 
than all it claims. ‘i ‘ i 
Persons without any previous ‘instruction can sit down and instantly sew seams of the greatest beauty quiet Way jor the past qY wuarter of a century, and | 
and unquestioned durability. It, is impossible for the seam made by this machine torip orravel unless 
deliberately unlocked. Ar accjdéntgl fracture or the deliberate cutting of the stitches will not make the e “ baie ss 
seam give. Indeed, it wiitdefy ak Morts to unravel it unless first carefully unlocked. have qiven u néiversal satisfactio nr. | 
No other machine in the world-has this quality. The be aiitied and complicated lock-stitch machines, so : 
called, of the now old and exploded styles appear as miserabic, clumsy expedients when contrasted with it, | 
und the seam made by them is insecurity itself in comparison with that made by the now celebrated AU- | Sa ee j 
TOMATIC,” which (the public will mark this point) | 
> . ‘ ' J 
‘MAKES THE ONLY None but the Best Materials are Used in their Constraction. 
TRUE LOCK-STITCH SEA | 
M THE WORKMANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLEDJ: 
IN THE WORLD. 
| 


In addition to this great advantage, the operator has GENERAL OUTLINE OF FINISH AND BEAUTY EQUAL TO ANY. 
NO TENSION TO MANAGE, 


NO SPOOLS AND BOBBINS TO WIND, —— Very Low, and in unison with the u 
NO SHUTTLES TO PREPARE, 
present depressing times. | 





NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS TO MAKE. 


Any person can ait down and do the most beautiful work right off, with ease and pleasure. The ma- 
chine is absolutely noiseless and so light-running th it the most delicate can work upon it without weariness 
orinjury. | 


—_—0———— 
The public are invited to examine this last and greatest invention in sewing-machines; or, if they | 
areat a distance from any agency, to write by postal card to the head office for full descriptive catalogue 


areata distance from any are SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY. Of CALA AE THREE | 


eo ee NEW AND ELEGANT WAREROOMS 
5 , 


Corner BOND STREET, NEW YORK, | 
Nos. 145 and 147 FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 21st STREET, NPW YORK. 
y 


/ 


‘ 
*,* The AUTOMATIC has received the highest awards and premiums from the American Institute, the | 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and the Centennial Exposition; also from State and County Fairs wher- 
ever exhibited. 


*,* The Company invite correspondence from merchants and others who are onthe lookout 
for an good business opportunity and who can devote some attention to introducing this machine 
in their respective localities- 
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